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SENATE RESOLUTION NO. 135 
REPORTED BY MR. BINGHAM 


In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
February 23, 1928. 
Resolved, That the report of the twenty-fifth meeting of the Con- 


vention of American Instructors of the Deaf be printed, with illustra- 
tions, as a Senate document. 
Attest: 


Epwin P. THayer, 
Secretary. 





LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


Cotumsi1a INSTITUTION FOR THE Dear, 
Washington, D. C., December 5, 1927. 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the act of incorporation of the Convention ‘of 
American Instructors of the Deaf, approved January 26, 1897, I have 
the honor to submit the proceedings of the twenty-fifth meeting of 
the convention, held at Columbus, Ohio, June 27 to July 1, 1927, 


inclusive. 
I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Percival Hat, 
President, 
Hon. Cuarues G. Dawes, 
President of the Senate. 
Hon, Nicnotas Loneworrs, 
Speaker of the House. 





LETTER OF SUBMITTAL 


MaryLanp State ScHoour For THE Dear, 
Frederick, Md., December 2, 1927. 
Percivat Hatt, Litt. D 


President Columbia Institution for the Deaf, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: The act of incorporation of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf, approved January 26, 1897, requires a 
report to Congress, through the president of the Columbia Institution 
for the Deaf, Washington, D. C., ‘of such portions of its proceedings 
as its officers shall deem to be of general public interest and value 
concerning the education of the deaf.”’ 

Agreeably to the above request, I have the honor to submit here- 
with a full and complete report, containing such papers and addresses 
as might be of interest or of historic value, all of which were delivered 
at the twenty-third meeting held at Columbus, Ohio, June 27 to 
July 2, 1927. 

May I respectfully request that this report be laid before Congress? 

Very truly yours, 
Ienatius BJoRuLEE, 
Secretary Convention American Instructors of the Deaf. 


Seto 20S ye rimMmeth, 





ACT OF INCORPORATION 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Edward M. Gallaudet, of Washington, in 
the District of Columbia; Francis D. Clarke, of Flint, in the State of Michigan; 
8. Tefft Walker, of Jacksonville, in the State of Illinois; James L. Smith, of 
Faribault, in the State of Minnesota; Sarah Fuller, of Boston, in the State of 
Massachusetts; David C. Dudley, of Colorado Springs, in the State of Colorado; 
and John R. Dobyns, of Jackson, in the State of Mississippi, officers and members 
of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, and their associates and 
successors, be, and they are hereby, incorporated and made a body politic and 
corporate in the District of Columbia, by the name of the ‘‘Convention of Amer- 
ican Instructors of the Deaf,” for the promotion of the education of the deaf on 
the broadest, most advanced, and practical lines, and by that name it may sue 
and be sued, plead and be impleaded, in any court of law or equity, and may use 
and have a common seal and change the same at pleasure. 

Src. 2. That the said corporation shall have the power to take and hold per- 
sonal estate and such real estate as shall be necessary and proper for the pro- 
motion of the educational and benevolent purposes of said corporation, which 
shall not be divided among the members of the corporation, but shall descend 
to their successors for the promotion of the objects aforesaid. 

Src. 3. That said corporation shall have a constitution and regulations or 
by-laws and shall have the power to amend the same at pleasure: Provided, 
That such constitution and regulations or by-laws do not conflict with the 
laws of the United States or of any State. 

Src. 4. That said association may hold its meetings in such places as said 
incorporators shall determine, and shall report to Congress, through the president 
of the Columbia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb at Washington, District of 
Columbia, such portions of its proceedings and transactions as its officers shall 
= to be of general public interest and value concerning the education of the 

eaf. 

Approved, January 26, 1897. 








OFFICERS OF THE CONVENTION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF 
THE DEAF (1927-1929), STANDING EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, AND 
OTHER STANDING COMMITTEES 


OFFICERS 


President.—Frank M. Driggs, Ogden, Utah, superintendent of the Utah School 
for the Deaf. 

Vice prestdent.—Elbert A. Gruver, Philadelphia, Pa., superintendent of the 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf. 

Secretary.—Ignatius Bjorlee, Frederick, Md., superintendent of the Maryland 
State School for the Deaf. 

Treasurer.—Dr. J. Schuyler Long, Council Bluffs, Iowa, principal in the Iowa 
School for the Deaf. 

DIRECTORS 


(The directors, with the officers, form the standing executive committee] 


Dr. W. Laurens Walker, Cedar Springs, 8. C., superintendent of the South 
Carolina School for the Deaf. 
Dr. Charles R. Ely, Washington, D. C., vice president of Gallaudet College. 
Alvin E. Pope, Trenton, Ni: Sj superintendent of the New Jersey School for 
the Deaf. 
STANDING COMMITTEES 


Kindergarten section.—Rose Marsh, of Ohio, chairman; Mattie L. Robinson, of 
Kentucky. 

Oral section.—Bessie N. Leonard, of Massachusetts, chairman; Mrs. S. M. 
Moore, of Florida; Maggie N. Proctor, of Tennessee; Josephine Quinn, of Min- 
nesota. 

Auricular section.—Grace D. Coleman, of the District of Columbia, chairman; 
Margaret Kent, of Maryland; Elwood A. Stevenson, of Minnesota; Mrs. Vivian 
S. Lyndelle, of South Dakota. 

Industrial section —H. B. Brown, of Philadelphia, chairman; Odie W. Underhill, 
of North Carolina; Tom L. Anderson, of Iowa; Mrs. Pat Kelly, of Missouri. 

Normal section.—E. A. Gruver, of Pennsylvania, chairman; E. S. Tillinghast, 
of South Dakota; H. M. Mc Manaway, of Virginia. 

Art section—Mrs. M. E. Turner, of Iowa, chairman; Henry E. Bruns, of 
Minnesota. 

Eastern local section —T. C. Forrester, of New York, chairman; O. A. Betts, 
of New York; Mrs. Fayetta P. Fox, of New York; Frank R. Wheeler, of Con- 
necticut. 

Southern local section—J. C. Harris, of Georgia, chairman; Wirt A. Scott, 
of Mississippi; Dr. W. Laurens Walker, of South Carolina; F. H. Manning, of 
Alabama. 

Western local section—Lyman Steed, of Oregon, chairman; J. C. Settles, of 
Idaho; George W. Berry, of California; Alfred L. Brown, of Colorado. 


OFFICERS OF THE CONVENTION, 1925-1927 


President.—Dr. John W. Jones, Columbus, Ohio, superintendent of the Ohio 
State School for the Deaf. 

Vice president.—Frank M. Driggs, Ogden, Utah, superintendent of the Utah 
School for the Deaf. 
ws Secretary.—Ignatius Bjorlee, Frederick, Md., superintendent of the Mary- 
land State School for the Deaf. 

Treasurer.—Dr. J. Schuyler Long, Council Bluffs, Iowa, principal in the Iowa 
School for the Deaf. 

DIRECTORS 


(The directors, with the officers, form the standing executive committee] 


Dr. William A. Caldwell, Berkeley, Calif., principal of the California School 
for the Deaf. 
Frank W. Booth, Omaha, Nebr., superintendent of the Nebraska School 
for the Deaf. 
Elbert A. Gruver, Philadelphia, Pa., superintendent of the Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Deaf. 
vil 





AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF 


ACTIVE MEMBERS 


LIFE MEMBERS 


Donald, Dora, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
ew Mrs. L. A., Colorado Springs, 
olo. 


Jones, J. W., Columbus, Ohio. 
Larson, L. M., Faribault, Minn. 


MEMBERS 


Abernathy, E. R., Columbus, Ohio. 
Adams, Doris B., Jackson, Ohio. 
Adams, Mabel E. , Boston, Mass. 
Agnes, "Sister Teresa, Lockland, Ohio. 
Allen, Dorothy, La Grange, Ky. 
Anderson, Tom L., Council Bluffs, 
Towa. 
Andrews, Harriet E., Rochester, N. Y. 
Arbaugh, Nell E., Warren, Ohio. 
Arbaugh, Alice Cleveland, Ohio. 
Arnold, Allie, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Asbury, Emily J., Cave Spring, Ga. 
Atkinson, Mary, West Hartford, Conn. 
Austin, Helen L., Flint, Mich. 
Ayres, Kreigh B., Akron, Ohio. 
Baggerman, Yetta, Sulphur, Okla. 
Bailey, Ruth, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Barker, Ella W., Danville, Ky. 
Barnette, Edith, Hustonville, Ky. 
Bass, Mrs. R. A., Rice, Va. 
Bateman, George, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. 
Beauchamp, James B., Danville, Ky. 
Bender, Harriett, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Bennett, Josephine, New York, N. Y. 
Benson, Elizabeth, be sac som ae D. C. 
Berkeley, Annie B., pee y > 
Berry, Amelia, New WOM, Ne es 
Berry, George W., Berkeley, ‘Calif. 
try, Louise, Akron, Ohio. 
Betts, Otis A., Rome, N. Y. 
Betts, Mrs. Otis A., Rome, N. Y. 
Birck, Mrs. Ruth K., Fulton, Mo. 
Birck, Vernon S., Fulton, Mo. 
Bjorlee, Ignatius, Frederick, Md. 
Blaker, Sallie, Faribault, Minn. 
Blattner, J. W., Sulphur, Okla. 
Bledsoe, John F., Overlea, Md. 
Boles, Betty, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Bolin, Theresa, Danville, Ky. 
Booth, F. W., Omaha, Nebr. 
Boulware, Cordie V., Fulton, Mo. 
Bowman, Bertha, Winnipeg, Canada. 
Bowman, Lucy D., Danville, Ky. 
Branigan, Ann, Columbus, Ohio: 
Branigan, Donna, Columbus, Ohio. 
Brasel, Elbert, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Bray, T. Emery, Delavan, Wis. 
Brill, Tobias, Trenton, N. J. 
Brill, Mrs. Tobias, Trenton, N. J. 
Broadbooks, Laura E., Rochester, N. Y. 
Brown, Alfred L., Colorado Springs, 


Colo. 
D. §8., Fulton, Mo. 


Brown, Mrs. 
Brown, Mrs. Earle W., Fulton, Mo. 
Brown, Harry, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bruce, Catherine, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


Bruns, H. E., Faribault, Minn. 
Burke, Sister Mary Ann, Buffalo, nm: Y. 
Burns, Margaret A., Trenton, N. J. 
Burns, 8. Robey, Jacksonville, 7 
Butler, Stahl, Washington, D ; 
Caldwell, William A., Berkeley, “cali. 
Cameron, Mary G., Goshen, Va. 
Carter, Anita E., Chefoo, China. 
Carter, Laura P. ., Stanford, Ky. 
Carter, Mary D., Stanford, Ky. 
Garter, Maud, Stanford, Ky. 
Carter, Ruth, ’Flint, Mich. 
Cason, Mary’ D., Frederick, Md. 
Cheek’, Wilhelmina, Jacksonville, Tl. 
Christian, H. C., Fult ton, Mo. 
Clarke, Margaret, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cloud, D. T., Olathe, Kans. 
Cobb, Florence M., Jacksonville, Ill. 
Cobb, Jennie L., Edgewood, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Coleman, Grace D. , Washington, D. C. 
Connery, Julia M., "St. Louis, Mo. 
Connor, W. O., Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
Cooper, Lucile, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Coughlin, C. B., Belleville, Ontario. 
Covey, Mrs. Grace, Flint, Mich. 
Cox, Mary R., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Craig, Anna Ys Stanford, Ky. 
Craig, Sam B., ‘Stanford, Ky. 
Criscillis, Mossie, Lancaster, Ky. 
Cuddy, Nelle M. , Jacksonville, Ill. 
Cuthbert, Alice, Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
Cuthbertson, Ethel, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. 
Cutshaw, Ursa, Bedford, Ky. 
Daniel, Elizabeth J., Romney, W, Va. 
parts, H. Amanda, Little Rock, Ark. 
ake Herbert E., Fulton, Mo. 
err Parley, Romney, W. Va. 
sei attie L., St. Louis, Mo. 
DeMotte, Amelia, Jacksonville, Il. ' 
Denham, Mary, Monticello, Ky. 
Dennis, Mary, Middleport, Ohio. 
DePew, Clarence, Jacksonville, Ml. 
d’Estrella, T. H., Berkeley, Calif. 
Dietrich, Rose I., Flint, Mich. 
Doneghy, Lucy, Danville, Ky. 
Doneghy, Susan, Danville, y: 
Dougherty, Julia, Chicago, Ii. 
Dozier, Justine P., Overlea, Md. 
Drake, Harley D., Washington, D. C. 
Drescher, George F., Columbus, Ohio’ 
Driggs, Burton W., Devils Lake, N 


Driggs, Frank M., Ogden, Utah. 
Due Pearl H., Oklahoma City, 
a. 
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Dunlap, S. Cornelia, Council Bluffs, 
Towa, 
Dunn, Annie E., Stanford, Ky. 
Edgar, Bessie M., Columbus, Ohio. 
Eickhoff, A. J., Flint, Mich. 
Elstad, Leonard M., New ae Ney; 
Ely, Charles R., Washington, D & G 
Ely, Grace D., Washington, D. C. 
Emerson, Grace M., Albany, N. Y. 
Evans, Mary E., Scranton, Pa. 
Fagan, Helen, st. Louis, Mo. 
Fagan, Rose z Brooklyn, Nie: 
Farquhar, Grover C. , Fulton, Mo. 
Fay, Helen, Washington, D. C. 
Feeny, Elizabeth R.., Stanford, Ky. 
Fenton, Janice E., St. Louis, Mo. 
Fink, Thirza, Faribault, Minn. 
Fitzgerald, Edith, Staunton, Va. 
Ford, Catherine, Belleville, Ontario. 
Forrester, k. & ’ Rochester, Ns Fe 
Fosdick, Mrs. Charles D., Danville, Ky. 
Foster, Dorothy 8., Brattleboro, Vt. 
Fowler, Amy A., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Fox, Mrs. Fayetta P., New York, N. Y. 
Fox, Thomas F., New York, N. Y. 
Francella, Sister, Lockland, Ohio. 
ee Angeline B., Philadelphia, 


Fulton, Mary E., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Fusfeld, Irving S., Washington, D. C. 

Gaffney, Kathleen Marie, Trenton, 
N. J. 


Gardner, Isaac B., New York, N. Y. 
Garman, Mary Hill, Louisville, Ky. 
Gibson, F. P. , Chicago, Til. 

Gilbert, Isaac B., Flint, Mich. 

—— Mary, Edgewood, Pittsburgh, 


x 
Gilmore, Gertrude, Little Rock, Ark. 
Glenn, Frances L., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Goodwin, E. McK., Morganton, N. C. 
ery, Margaret L., Sioux Falls, S. 
ak. 


Granger, Audria J., Faribault, Minn. 
Gray, Mabel H., Northampton, Mass. 
Green, Elizabeth M., Indiana ae Ind. 
Green, Lettie C., Danville, : 
Greener, A.B: Columbus, Ohio. 

en Dora, ’ Edgewood, Pittsburgh, 


ras, Henry, Fulton, Mo. 

Grow, Charies B. , Fulton, Mo. 

Grow, Charles M., Fulton, Mo. 

Grow, H. P., Danville, Ky. 

Grow, Mrs. H. P., Danville, Ky. 
Grow, William H., Danville, Ky. 
Gruver, Elbert A., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Guerrant, Mrs, Josephine E., Danville, 


Ky. 
Hagyard, M. Eva, Bluffs, 
Towa. 
Hall, Percival, Washington, D. C. 
Hamilton, Ida C., Boulder, Mont. 
Harner, Zella A., Fulton, Mo. 
Harris, J. C., Cave Spring, Ga. 
Harris, Margaret, Fulton, Mo. 
Harrold, Catherine V., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Hatfield, Gertrude, Akron, Ohio. 


Council 





Hauberg, Margaret, Little Rock, Ark. 
Hedrick, Maud Eleanor, Columbus, 
Ohio. 
Heitker, Wm. B., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Hembrook, Margaret, Faribault, Minn. 
Henderson, Mrs. R., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Hisey, Nora M., Toledo, Ohio. 
Hockensmith, Frances, Sulphur, Bes 
Hodgson, Edwin A., New York, N. Y. 
Hoeffler, Albertina, Toledo, ons 
Hollister, Mrs. Grace B., Delavan, Wis. 
Holtsclaw, Mary Lee, Lancaster, Ky. 
Hopper, Anna, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Hopper, Eunice, Jacksonville, Il. 
— ‘Arthur L., Indianapolis, 


Ind. 
Howard, Belle, Jacksonville, Il. 
Hoy, Carmen, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Hoy, Mrs. William E., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Hudson, Fern, Austin, Tex. 
oe Frederick H., Washington, 


Hughes, Peter T., Fulton, Mo. 

Humphreys, Ev elyn, St. Linde, Mo. 

Hunter, Elizabeth C., Columbus, Ohio. 

Hurd, Mrs. Anna By Providence, R. I. 

Ingle, Truman L., Edgewood, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa 

Ingle, Mrs. Truman L., Edgewood, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

James, Ada, Belleville, Ontario. 

James, Helen P., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Jameson, Dollie, Fulton, Mo. 

Jeffrey, Nadine, Olathe, Kans. 

Johnson, J. L., Trenton, N. J. 

Jones, Anne M., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Jones, Carrie i Columbus, Ohio. 

Kelly, Pat J., Fulton, Mo. 

Kelly, Mrs. P. J; Fulton, Mo. 

Kennedy, Mary J., Danville, Ky. 

Kent, Margaret S., Frederick, Md. 

Kepler, Mabelle, Jacksonville, Il. 

Kerr, Elizabeth H., Fulton, Mo. 

Kingsley, Anna M., Jacksonville, Ill. 

Kirk, Ruby Louise, Columbus, Ohio. 

Krallman, Esther, Gillespie, Il. 

La Fountain, Lewis C., Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Lamson, Cloa G., Columbus, Ohio. 

Lauritsen, Wesley, Faribault, Minn. 

Lee, Madison J., Danville, Ky. 

Leonard, Bessie N., Northampton, 
Mass. 

Lewin, Lucie M., Staunton, Va. 

Lindholm, Toivo, Staunton, Va. 

Lindholm, Mrs. Toivo, Staunton, Va. 

Long, J. Schuyler, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Lowe, Mrs. Dora, Delavan, Wis. 

Lyle, Elizabeth R., Portland, Me. 

te ae Vivian Starbird, Sioux Falls, 

k. 


Lynes, Evelyn, Fulton, Mo. 

McAloney, Thomas §&%., 
Springs, Colo. 

McCannes, Hazel, Frederick, Md. 

McClure, Mary Hughes, Fulton, Mo. 

McClure, George M. , Danville, Ky. 

McClure, Mrs. orge M., Danville, Ky. 


Colorado 
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McConnell, Eugene, Council Bluffs, 
Towa. 

McDonald, Beatrice, Jackson, Ohio. 

Macgregor, Bessie, Grove City, Ohio. 

Mclivain, Ed. H., Olathe, Kans. 

Mellvaine, I Leta M, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 

McIntire, O. L., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

McKern, Clyde, Fulton, Mo. 

McManaway, H. M., Staunton, Va. 

Macon, Marie C., West Hartford, 
Conn. 

Maher, Henry, Fulton, Mo. 

oe A. C., Edgewood, Pittsburgh, 

‘a, 


Manning, F. H., Talladega, Ala. 
Marbut, Musa, Trenton, N. J. 
Marcosson, Max N., Danville, Ky. 
Marsh, Rose, Columbus, Ohio. 
Martin, Mary, Memphis, Tenn. 
Marty, John J., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Matteson, Edith, Delavan, Wis. 
Menzemer, Herbert J., Boulder, Mont. 
Milburn, Eudora, Jacksonville, Il. 
Miller, Hanna, New York, N. Y. 
Miller, Lillian, Stanford, Ky. 
Miller, Linda K., Stanford, Ky. 
Miller, Lottie, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Miller, Ruth, Delavan, Wis. 
Molohon, H. A., Jacksonville, Il. 
Molohon, Ruby, Jacksonville, Il. 
Moore, Frederick A., Trenton, N. J. 
Moore, Mrs. F. A., Trenton, N. J. 
Moore, Lucile M., St. Augustine, Fla. 
Morrisette, Mrs. Carrie, Council Bluffs, 
Towa. 
Morrison, Jessie S., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Moss, Elizabeth L., Baltimore, Md. 
Mulcahy, Grace, Rochester, N. Y. 
Murphy, W. F., Fulton, Mo. 
Nichols, Emma C., Danville, Ky. 
Nixon, Bessie L., West Hartford, 
Conn. 
Norris, Arthur G., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Norris, Arthur H., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Numbers, Fred C., jr., Flint, Mich. 
Numbers, Mrs. Leona P., Flint, Mich. 
Numbers, Mary E., Northampton, 
Mass. 
Nunnelley, Josephine, Stanford, Ky. 
Oaks, Marcene, Delavan, Wis. 
O’Hara, Juanita I., New York, N. Y. 
Ohlemacher, Albert W., Columbus, Ohio. 
Orr, Della M., Jacksonville, Ill. 
Palmer, Patti, Fulton, Mo. 
Pence, Helen W., Fulton, Mo. 
Peterson, Peter N., Faribault, Minn. 
Phillips, Louise, Stanford, Ky. 
Pickard, Estelle V., Edgewood, Pitts- 
burg h, Pa. 
Pittenae. Oscar M., Indianapolis, Ind. 
7, Mrs. Oscar M., Indianapolis, 


Pleasant, F. B., Delavan, Wis. 
Plouer, Alice M., Jacksonville, Il. 
Poore, Mrs. H. T., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Pope, "Alvin E., Trenton, N. J. 
Proctor, Maggie Neel, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Pynn, Mrs. Gertrude, Delavan, Wis. 


Quigley, Howard M., Washington, D.C. 

Quinn, Josephine, Faribault, Minn. 

Ramsey, Jessie M., Rochester, NX 

Raney, Martha, Stanford, Ky. 

Read, Nancy B., Danville, Ky. 

Reed, Martin B., Danville, Ky. 

Reed, Mrs. Martin B., Danville, Ky. 

Reeder, Dwight, Greeley, Colo. 

Reeder, Mrs. Dwight, Greeley, Colo. 

Reid, Mrs. Josephine, Fulton, Mo 

Reid, William C., Fulton, Mo. 

Reig, John M., Jacksonville, Il. 

Reynolds, Bessie, Staunton, Va. 

Rice, Elizabeth H., Fulton, Mo. 

Richardson, Laura A., Columbus, Ohio. 

Riggs, Bessie Michaels, Little Rock, 

rk. 
Roberts, Corinne, Birmingham, Ala. 
mean Mary Brown, Birmingham, 
a. 

Roberts, Maumee, Talladega, Ala. 

Robertson, Sister, Lockland, Ohio. 

Robinson, Mattie L., Danville, Ky. 

Rodwell, Thomas, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Rogers, ‘Au ustus, Danville, Ky. 

Rogers, C C. Belle, aes Spring, 8. C. 

Roper, Annie M., St. Louis, Mo. 

Rose, M. Lillian, Mount Airy, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Roth, Louis A., Faribault, Minn. 

Rue, Elizabeth, Fulton, Mo. 

Runde, Winfield S., Berkeley, Calif. 

Runde, Mrs. Winfield S., Berkeley, 
Calif. 

Rupley, Stella C., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Russel, Catherine, Jacksonville, Il. 

Russel, Margaret, Jacksonville, Il. 

Russell, Clara M., St. Louis, Mo. 

Scarborough, Ida, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Schoneman, Fred W., Jacksonville, Tl. 

Schumacher, Margaret M., Salem, 
Oreg. 

Scott, Wirt A., Jackson, Miss. 

Seaton, Charles D., Romney, W. Va. 

Sekyra, Mabelle, Troy, Ohio. 

Sensenig, Barton, Mount Airy, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Settles, Clarence J., Gooding, Idaho. 

Shipman, Ernest 0., Fulton, Mo 

Sickenger, Marjorie, Chicago, Il. 

Sims, Eleanor A., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Skinner, Mrs. Lucretia, Council Bluffs, 


Iowa. 
Smith, Christopher, Flint, Mich. 
Smith, Ferol M., Jacksonville, Il. 
Smith, James L., Faribault, Minn. 
Smith, Mrs. James L., Faribault, Minn. 
Smith, Lillian F., Stanford, Ky. 
— Margaret C., Colorado Springs, 
olo. 
Smith, Mildred S., Jacksonville, Il. 
Sollberger Emma, geokennvile Tl. 
Sorrells, Gertrude B , Council Bluffs, 
Towa. 
Spenee, povee B., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Steed, J. Lyman, ‘Salem, 0 Oreg. 
Steidemann, St. Louis, Mo. 
Stevens, Kelly H., Trenton, N. J. 
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Stevens, O. Clyde, Flint, Mich. 
Stevens, Mrs. O. Clyde, Flint, Mich. 
Stevenson, Elwood A.., Faribault, Minn. 
Stickney, Margaret, Council Bluffs, 


Towa. 
Stodghill, Mathilda E., Danville, Ky. 
Stonebraker, Helen Ewing, Mononga- 
hela, Pa. 
Sundstrum, Florence M., Omaha, Nebr. 
Taft, Carolyn G., Jacksonville, in. 
Taylor, Elizabeth R., Portland, Me. 
Taylor, Harris, New York, N. Y. 
Taylor, Nellie M., Fulton, Mo. 
Teitelbaum, Bernard, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teuma, Emilio, Habana, Cuba. 
— Mrs. M. M., Cedar Spring, 


Thackston, Virginia, Cedar Spring, S. C. 
Thomas, Pearl Evelyn, Fulton, Mo. 
Thompson, Etta H., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Thompson, Hazel N., Washington, D.C. 
Thompson, Virginia, Smoot, W. Va. 
Thorpe, Emily, Delavan, Wis. 
Throckmorton, Helen G., Trenton, N. J. 
Thurston, Mrs. Millard, Fulton, Mo. 
Tillinghast, E. S., Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
—— Josephine B., Washington, 


Tittsworth, Laura, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Towler, Mary K., Faribault, Minn. 
Tracy, H. L., Washington, D. C. 
Travis, John E., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Tucker, Laura S., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Tucker, Walter J., Mystic, Conn. 
Tucker, Mrs. Walter J., Mystic, Conn. 
Turner, Mrs. Mabel, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. 
Underhill, Odie W., Morganton, N. C. 
— Mrs. Odie W., Morganton, 
aN. . 


Van Zant, Ethel, Morganton, N. C. 
Veronica, Sister M., Lockland, Ohio. 
Vincent, G. Elizabeth, Chicago, IIl. 
aoe, Mrs. Mary W., Jacksonville, 


Walker, Frances I., Columbus, Ohio. 
Walker, Louise, Cedar Spring, S. C. 
Walker, Mrs. W. L., Cedar Spring, 8S. C. 
Walker, W. Laurens, Cedar Spring, 8. C. 
Wallace, Mamie Louise, Staunton, Va. 
Warfield, Ethel B., Trenton, N. J. 
Welch, Mrs. M. R., Danville, Ky. 
Wells, Anita, Jackson, Ohio. 
Welsh, Eugenia T., Providence, R. I. 
Wheeler, Frank, West Hartford, Conn. 
Whildin, Olive A., Baltimore, Md. 
Whittlesey, Addie, Staunton, Va. 
Whittlesey, Josephine, Little Rock, Ark. 
Wilcoxson, Florence, Council Bluffs, 
Towa. 
Williams, Blanche, Chicago, Il. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE CONVENTION OF AMERICAN 
INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF 


ArticLtp I.—Name 


ae seen shall be called the Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf. 
Articte II.—Obdjects 


The objects of this association shall be: 

First. To secure the harmonious union, in one organization, of all persons 
actually engaged in educating the deaf in erica. 

Second. To provide for general and local meetings of such persons from 
time to time, with a view of affording opportunities for a free interchange of 
views concerning methods and means of educating the deaf. 

Third. To promote, by the publication of reports, essays, and other writings, 
the education of the deaf on the broadest, most advanced, and practical lines, 
in harmony with the sentiments and practice suggested by the following pre- 
amble and resolutions unanimously adopted by the convention in 1886 at a 
meeting held in Berkeley, Calif.: 

‘Whereas the experience of many years in the instruction of the deaf has plainly 
shown that among the members of this class of persons great differences 
exist in mental and physical conditions and in capacity for‘improvement, 
making results easily possible in certain cases which are practically and some- 
times actually unattainable in others, these differences suggesting widely 
different treatment with different individuals: It is therefore 

‘Resolved, That the system of instruction existing at present in America 
commends itself to the world, for the reason that its tendency is to include all 
known methods and expedients which have been found to be of value in the 
education of the deaf, while it allows diversity and independence of action 
and work at the same time, harmoniously aiming at the attainment of an object 
common to all. 

‘Resolved, That earnest and persistent endeavors should be made in every 
school for the deaf to teach every pupil to speak and read from the lips, and 
that such efforts should be abandoned only when it is plainly evident that the 
measure of success attained does not justify the necessary amount of labor: 
Provided, That the children who are given to articulation teachers for trial 
should be given to teachers who are trained for the work, and not to novices 
before saying that it is a failure: And provided, That a general test be made and 
that those who are found to have sufficient hearing to distinguish sounds shall 
be instructed aurally.” 

Fourth. As an association to stand committed to no particular theory, method, 
or system, and adopting as its guide the following motto: “Any method for 
good results; all methods, and wedded to none.” 


ArticLeE ITI.— Members 


Section 1. All persons actively engaged in the education of the deaf may 
enjoy all the rights and privileges of membership in the association on payment 
of the prescribed fees and agreeing to this constitution. 

Src. 2. Eligibility of applicants is to be determined by the standing executive 
committee and reported to the convention. 

Sec. 3. Any person may become an honorary member of the association, 
enjoying all the rights and privileges of membership, except those of voting 
and holding office, on being elected by vote of the association. 

Src. 4. Each person joining the association shall pay a fee of $3 for the first 
year and $1 annually thereafter. 

Sec. 5. There shall be in addition a registration fee of $1 for each person 
neaaeres at each regular meeting. 

ec. 6. Any member of the association desiring to commute the annual dues 


- single payment for life shall be constituted a life member on the payment 
of $20. 
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Src. 7. Applications for membership must be made to the treasurer, who 
will receive all membership fees and dues. All privileges of membership are 
forfeited by the nonpayment of dues. 


ArticLe I1V.—Officers 


Section 1. At each general meeting of the association there shall be elected 
by ballot a president, vice president, secretary, treasurer, and three directors, 
these seven persons forming the standing executive committee of the conven- 
tion. They shall continue in office until their successors are elected, and shall 
have power to fill vacancies occurring in their body between general meetings. 

Sxc. 2. There shall also be elected by ballot at each general meeting of the 
association nine chairmen of committees, as follows: One for a normal sec- 
tion, one for an industrial section, one for an oral section, one for an art sec- 
tion, one for an auricular section, one for a kindergarten section, one for an 
eastern local committee, one for a western local committee, and one for a south- 
ern local committee. Before the adjournment of each general meeting, or 
immediately thereafter, the standing executive committee and the nine elected 
committee chairmen, acting together, shall elect four persons to membership 
in each of the nine committees herein provided for. 

Src. 3. The general management of the affairs of the association shall be in 
the hands of the standing executive committee, subject to the provisions of 
such by-laws as the association shall see fit to adopt. 

Sec. 4. All officers and members of committees must be active members of the 
association in regular standing. 

Sec. 5. The standing executive committee shall make a full report at each 
general meeting of all the operations of the association, including receipts and 
disbursements of funds, since the preceding meeting. 


ARTICLE V.— Meetings 


Section 1. General meetings of the association shall be held biennially, but 
the standing executive committee may call other general meetings at their 
discretion. 

Src. 2. Local meetings may be convened as the standing executive committee 
~ the committees on local meetings shall determine. 

Sec. 3. Proxies shall not be used at any meeting of the association, but they 
may be used in committee meetings. 

a6, 4. Notice of general meetings shall be given at least four months in 
advance and notice of local meetings at least two months in advance. 

Sec. 5. The business of the association shall be transacted only at general 
meetings, and at such meetings 100 voting members of the association must be 
present to constitute a quorum. 


ArtTIcLE VI 


In the first election of officers held under the provisions of this constitution 
said election occurring immediatel ly after its adoption, all duly caniedined 
Oo 


active members of the Fourteenth nvention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf shall be entitled to vote, said members making payment of their mem- 
bership fees to the treasurer at the earliest practicable opportunity after he 
shall have been elected. 


ArticLeE VII.—Amendments 


This constitution may be amended by an affirmative vote of two-thirds of the 
members present at any general meeting of the association: Provided, That at 
such meeting at least 150 voting members of the association shall be present. 


ArticLe VIII 


Devises and bequests may be worded as follows: “I give, devise, and be- 
queath to the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, for the promo- 
tion of the cause of the education of the deaf, in such manner as the standing 
executive committee thereof may direct,” etc.; and if there be any conditions, 
add “subject only to the following conditions, to wit : 





TWENTY-FIFTH MEETING OF THE CON- 
VENTION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS 
OF THE DEAF 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, JUNE 27 TO JULY 1, 1927 


FIRST DAY, MONDAY, JUNE 27, 1927 


PROGRAM 


8 p. m.: 
” Opening session, Supt. E. A. Gruver, chairman. 
a Dr. Harvey Throop, Central Presbyterian Church, Columbus, 
nio. 

Address of welcome: Mr. W. B. Bliss, Assistant Director of Education, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Response: Dr. Augustus Rogers, Danville, Ky.; Mr. J. W. Blattner, Sulphur, 
Okla.; and Mr. A. C. Manning, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Address of the president of the convention, Dr. J. W. Jones, Columbus, Ohio. 

Announcements and miscellaneous business. 


EVENING SESSION 


The convention was called to order at 8 o’clock p. m. in the audi- 
torium of the Ohio State School for the Deaf by Mr. E. A. Gruver, of 
the Pennsylvania Institution. 

Mr. Grover. As vice president of the organization it is my very 
pleasant duty to call to order the twenty-fifth meeting of the Con- 
vention of American Instructors of the Deaf. 

I shall ask Dr. Harvey Throop, of the Central Presbyterian Church, 
of Columbus, to give the invocation. 

(Prayer by Dr. Harvey Throop.) 

And now it gives me particular pleasure to present our genial host 
to the members of the Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf, Dr. J. W. Jones. 


ADDRESS OF DR. J. W. JONES, SUPERINTENDENT OF THE OHIO 
STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


Doctor Jones. Mr. Chairman, members of the convention, ladies 
and gentlemen, and friends all, in the name of the Ohio State School 
for the Deaf as it has existed for almost 100 years and as it exists 
to-day, and with all the hopes it has for the future, I welcome you 
here for this week’s stay. We get much more pleasure out of it than 
you do, because our pleasure has covered a much longer period. We 
have enjoyed all the preparation and the hustle and bustle that have 
enabled us to put the building in condition in the 15 days that we 
had at our disposal. 
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I don’t remember when I didn’t like company. As a boy on the 
farm the thrill came into my soul when neighbors came over to spend 
the evening, and if relatives were coming from 8 or 10 miles away 
to spend the week end it was a glorious time for all of us. To prove 
that to you I want to read a few lines from a poem that I wrote once 
about my boyhood days, and that touch a little upon this subject. 

Saturday afternoon was sure 

To bring those pleasures which endure 
Till days of retrospective years, 

When simple faith has changed to fears; 
For then we sought the creek to fish, 
Or swim, or hunt, as was our wish. 


Relatives came and brought their boys 
And girls to join us in our joys. 
They’d spend the afternoon and night 
And Sunday dinner—oh, the sight! 


Chicken, gravy, potatoes sweet, 
Did ever kings have such to eat? 
Appetites were keen and strong 
Because the pot had boiled so long. 


Ah! my boy, you can not know 

To what important work you'll go; 
But be assured of this one thing 
That hunger’!l shortiy take to wing. 


The food that mother cooked one day 
The fruit that then around you lay 
You'll never get when once a man, 
So now enjoy them while you can. 


Your heart will never be so free, 

The sky so blue will never be, 

The atmosphere smell quite so sweet, 
As when the dews kissed naked feet. 


Nor will Nature help you dream 

Of greater things, which easy seem, 
Nor Inspiration be your friend 
When boyhood’s days are at an end. 


That is not all the poem, but it is the part that I feel touches upon 
the subject of entertaining you folks here, that you may know it is 
not a made-up satisfaction that I have when I bid you welcome. 

Now, our stay is brief here. We have much to do; we have much 
to learn; we have much to see, and the keys of the institution, if it 
had any keys—it doesn’t happen to have any—and everything are 
yours. I want every person to feel at home and be happy and sociable 
and pleasant and useful, so that when this week ie passed into 
history we will have something pleasant to remember. 

I bid you all welcome. [Applause.] 

Mr. Grover. Progress is sometimes very slow, but if we work 
long enough and hard enough at it we are sure to win. Things are 
progressing the world over. The State of Ohio and this institution 
particularly are to be congratulated upon the fact that the State 
Sroueh its department of education has taken over this excellent 
school. 

It is a very great privilege to me this evening to present to you 
Mr. W. B. Bliss, assistant director of the State Department. of 
Education of Ohio. 
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ADDRESS OF MR. W. B. BLISS, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF THE STATE 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, since the completion of the 
transfer of the State School for the Deaf td our department has not 
yet been realized, I feel just a little out of place as yet in coming before 
a gathering here and attempting to convey to you adequately the 
real feeling of satisfaction that we have over that transfer, and the 
real enthusiasm too, that we have for the kind of work which you are 
doing. While I do on that account feel somewhat out of place, I 
hope I am not so much out of place, or I hope I do not feel so much 
out of place as did the Irish lady about whom I read some time ago. 
Her husband had passed away. They were holding the funeral 
services. During his lifetime he had not been a model fellow at all. 
He was very fond of liquor, came home drunk, and kicked and cuffed 
the children about the house and “beat up,” as we say in slang, his 
good wife, and was certainly a rather unmanageable sort of husband. 
But the services were being held and the minister launched into quite 
a eulogy. He said: ‘‘My friends, you are gathered here to-day to 
pay this final tribute to the remains of one of our most distinguished 
citizens, a kind and loving husband, an ever-thoughtful and most 
devoted father of his children.”” The widow listened to that eulogy 
and finally became somewhat restless, and she turned to one of the 
boys and said, ‘‘ Mickey, sneak up and look into the casket. I think 
we’re at the wrong funeral.” [Laughter.] 

So it may be that I should be properly humble, representing the 
ranks of educators whose task in the main is to teach normal children, 
and who find it even then difficult to achieve their task in the splendid 
fashion that they desire. As I say, representing that group, I feel 
that I should be properly humble in coming before you, a group of 
men and women who are taking boys and girls with physical handi- 
caps in addition to the usual handicaps upon any teacher when she 
tries to impart the important lessons of life to boys and girls—you 
who are taking children with that physical handicap, and achieving 
wonderful results, splendid fruition in the shape of finished lives of 
the men and women of the future. I recognize all that, and it is 
because of the importance of that peculiar task of yours, and because 
of the wide circle of service all over this land of ours that you repre- 
sent, that I find peculiar pleasure in welcoming you to Columbus on 
behalf of the State department of education, which is soon to be a sort 
of foster mother to your school here in Ohio. 

The task of the teacher, as I suggested, is at any time a — sig- 
nificant one, a very difficult one, if you please, and we find all too 
often that we are piling up back of the schoolhouses, the school- 
houses attended by normal boys and girls, great scrap heaps of young 
people who have not fitted in very well with the regular program, 
which impresses upon us the fact that we have to be constantly 
adjusting and adapting our work to meet the peculiar needs even of 
the supposedly normal children in the public schools. But here you 
have a group of children to educate who, by the standards of a bar- 
barian day, would have been considered scrap-heap material at the 
very beginning, but by the standards of a humane civilization are 
found to be well worthy of the best kind of education that can possibly 
be provided. 
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You have a peculiar responsibility. You are rendering a splendid 
service. So you not only bear with you the laurels that attach to 
the calling of the teacher wherever that calling may be carried on, 
but you carry those unique laurels that attach to the individual 
who goes out to the child who in some way or other is handicapped 
and renders to that child the kind of service that it needs. 

The calling of teacher is not a mean nor humble calling when 
brought into comparison with the other great tasks of life. The 
painter spreads before us on the canvas is colors and creates 
there figures which call for our constant admiration. The sculptor, 
with a chisel and a crude block of stone, works out into shapely form 
figures or objects that tell a wonderful story and hold us spellbound 
as we gaze upon them. 

The physician ministers to the sick and the suffering, and binds 
up the wounds and heals the diseases of mankind. 

The writer peoples the world of our imagination with wonderful 
events, lovely, and sometimes unlovely, characters, but nevertheless 
with a compelling story of men and women and places that excite us 
and cause us to dwell in the realm of imagination. 

The captain of industry delves into Mother Earth and culls from 
her rich resources the raw materials and shapes them into finished 
products—a pan, a door knob, or a stove it may be, materials that we 
need in our splendid civilization. 

As we look at all these are we to think that our task as teachers is 
dull, dismal, and drab alongside that splendid array of achievements 
of those five great servants of the world? After all, shall we be down- 
hearted, or shall we see in the future the opportunities the painter 
has, because the teacher spreads on the canvas of the child’s mind 
an interesting mixture of pigments which create ideals and attitudes 
and beautiful thoughts that are as charming and inspiring as any 
painting can ever hope to be? She is like a sculptor, too. With the 
chisel of her daily zeal, with the stone of her teaching materials, she 
hews out objects, splendid panoramas and scenes that will live with 
those boys and girls throughout life. She, like the physician, finds 
them hurt and broken and downhearted and discouraged; she 
ministers to that need, to that want. She binds up the broken heart, 
she speaks the kindly word of encouragement, she heals a mental 
hurt and performs many of the services in her realm that the physi- 
cian performs in his realm of adult feeling. She is, too, a writer in 
that she brings before boys and girls, through geography and history 
and the sciences, materials and facts and situations that are as com- 
pelling, as absorbing as any romance ever penned by the writer of 
a great novel. She has a raw material as fine as that which any 
captain of industry ever dug from Mother Earth, because she deals 
with that splendid, noble raw material, the boys and girls who are 
to be the citizens of the next generation. 

The teacher is a splendid object of popular acclaim. I am happy 
to welcome you, therefore, first of all as teachers, and to extend to 
you, in addition, that peculiar esteem and honor that must be yours 
in rendering that extra need of service which you render when you take 
the boys and the girls who have this physical handicap, and give to 
them the best years of your life, the long years of your life, to make 
of them citizens who can play their part and hold their own on a par 
with the normal boy or girl. 
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I am proud and happy, not only on behalf of our department but 
on behalf of the whole city of Columbus, to welcome you to this 
convention. [Applause.] 

Mr. Gruver. Mr. Bliss, we are very grateful to you for the splen- 
did address of welcome that you have brought to us, and we thank you 
also for the message of hope and commendation contained therein. 

We have in the South a very excellent school for the deaf, organized 
just a few years before this school in Columbus, which has been pre- 
sided over by one of our honored educators, Doctor Rogers. I shall 
ask Doctor Rogers to respond to this splendid address of welcome 
by Mr. Bliss—Doctor Rogers, superintendent of the Kentucky School. 


ADDRESS OF DR. AUGUSTUS ROGERS, DANVILLE, KY. 


Mr. Chairman, Doctor Jones, and the representative of the educa- 
tional department of the State of Ohio, members of the convention 
and friends: Mr. Chairman, wil] you permit me to make a few prelim- 
inary remarks before I begin my response to the address of welcome? 

I just wish I were shot through and through with the feeling that 
is represented by the name of the eloquent speaker here who has 
just preceded me. [Applause.] On the other hand, I am shot 
through and through with something else which might be called 
embarrassment. I know that apologies and excuses are absolutely 
out of order before any audience of average intelligence, but, friends, 
I just must make a confession as I stand before you here this evening. 
Only about 15 minutes before we went into the dining hall to partake 
of that fine dinner that we had to-night, the chairman of the program 
committee said, “‘Rogers, did you know that your name is on this 
program for a response to the address of welcome to-night?” I said, 
*‘No, I never heard of it. Who put it there?’”’ He said, ‘I did.” 
I said, ‘‘Who told you to?”’ ‘‘Well,”’ he said, ‘‘we had to have some- 
body, and we thought you would do as well as anybody else.” 
{Laughter.] 

So, my friends, you can’t expect very much from me, but any 
man would be ungrateful who could not respond to a welcome like 
that which we have heard. But I want to continue my preliminary 
remarks by telling you that I feel just as Mark Twain did the first 
time he ever stood in the presence of the President of the United 
States. Mark Twain had gone out from Missouri as a young cub 
reporter to California, and after a while out there, he says in his 
memoirs he took a notion he would like to see a President of the 
United States, and so was filled with the desire to visit Washington. 
He thought it would help him in his work as a reporter. So he went 
to Washington on a pass and when he arrived he called upon one of 
the Senators from the great State of California and told him he 
wanted to meet the President. Well, Mark Twain in those days, as 
you know, was wholly unknown to the President and most of the 
public. The Senator very kindly took him to the White House, 
arranged an audience with the President, and Mark Twain was soon 
ushered into the august presence of Ulysses S. Grant. Mr. Grant, as 
you know, was a man of very serious look, a man of very few words, 
and in those days almost everyone whom he met was either an 
office holder or office seeker. Mark Twain came in and was intro- 
duced as “Mr. Samuel Clemens, of California.’’ The President 
supposed he would ask for a job, so he stood up and waited to hear 
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what he wanted. The President stood and leoked at Mark Twain, 
and Mark Twain likewise stood and looked at the President, and then. 
Mark Twain thought somebody ought to say something and break the 
ice, so he started out with, ‘‘Mr. President, I am embarrassed. 
Are you?” [Laughter.! That is the way he broke the ice, and 


that is the way I feel just now, for I know this audience feels em-- 


barrassed to have a man stand up here and try to make a response to a 
welcome that demands the very best talent we have in our profession, 
but I want to say to the speaker of the evening and to Doctor Jones 
and to his excellent staff here, that as a body of educators of the deaf, 
representing practically every State in the Union, we are most happy 
to be back in the Ohio institution once again—that is, those of us 
are who have been here before. It has been 29 long years since some 
of us met here in a convention. Those of us who feel the burden 
of age are prone to look backward, but most of you are here for the 
purpose of looking forward, because this is not an age of backward 
looking. 

As I look back to that year of our last meeting here, I miss many, 
many faces of men who were great in our profession, and who have- 
long since crossed the Great Divide and are now resting over the river 
under the shade of the trees; so it saddens my heart, as I know it does. 
Doctor Jones and some of the older men here, as we think of them, 
many of whom were giants in their profession. I see before me 
now only a few of those who were here in the days long gone. Most 
of you younger folks were then just cutting your baby teeth, some- 
of you just beginning to toddle about the floor, mamma’s darlings 
all of you, and now you are here, young and vigorous: with a long 
life ahead of you. 

We have met here on this occasion, my friends, to cross wits with 
each other. I might use the words of a great American general 
who went to France with our American Legion and standing before- 
the tomb of the great Lafayette, said, “Lafayette, we are here.’” 
And so we, too, Doctor Jones, are here and we are here from all 
of the 48 States of the Union. Our great general went over there- 
with our boys to match wits with the great German Army and the 
German allies. ‘They went there for physical and mortal combat, 
but we are here for mental combat one with the other, united, how- 
ever, in the same great purpose, a purpose which I consider one of the 
greatest in all the professions in our land, that of educating the deaf 
children of this great Nation. We are here from the Southland, the 
land way down among the magnolias and orange blossoms, where: 
the mocking bird sings the whole day through and sometimes part 
of the night. We are here from the country across the unsalted 
seas; we are here from the far West, where the West begins and. 
almost where the West ends, and we are here from old New England, 
our Eastern States and our Middle States. 

This, I believe, is the largest convocation of educators of the deaf 
that has ever met together in the history of our profession, and so I 


feel that there ought to be some great work done here, and as Doctor- 


Jones has stated, some of the greatest work that has ever been done 
in our profession. And we are sna , most happy, Doctor Jones, to. 
be here as your guests once again. I remember the welcome you gave: 


us 29 years ago. It was a much warmer welcome than the one we: 
have received on this occasion—no warmer from the heart, I must 
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say, on the part of those who have spoken to us, but it was warmer 
on the part of the weather man, and for that we are duly thankful. 

I shall always remember with pleasure those early days of Doctor 
Jones’ work here in this profession. I recall that when he first came 
into this work—I think it was the week that he was appointed—I 
read in a daily paper that a man by the name of J. W. Jones had just 
been appointed by the governor as the head of this great institution, 
and that week it happened that the editor of our school paper was 
sick and he asked me if I would edit the paper. Well, that was 
something that I had never done, but I said I would try, and I remem- 
ber I put in the editorial column just a little paragraph that I always 
regretted afterwards in which I said, ‘‘ Well, Ohio has another sup- 
erintendent and his name is Jones. How do you do, Mr. Jones? In 
two years we will be saying ‘Good-bye.’” [Laughter.] Well, he has 
been here ever since, and one of the most respected and most beloved 
of all the superintendents that our institutions have ever had. 

I don’t know how old I look to be, but I feel old when I think of the 
fact that there are only three men to-day in the United States who 
are superintendents or heads of schools and are now living who have 
been continuously in such service since that time 29 years ago. One 
of them is our friend Mr. Goodwin, from the State of North Carolina; 
the other is Doctor Jones, the honored head of this institution; and 
the third is he who stands before you. Those are sad thoughts, my 
friends. You who are here, in a few years will be left to carry on. 
Those who have preceded us have builded wisely, as wisely as they 
could. Let us hope that you who are here to-night and those who 
follow you will take the foundation that has been laid and will build 
upon it an educational structure for the deaf that shall be more glo- 
rious and grander in every way than those who have preceded you. 

We are grateful indeed for this warm welcome from the assistant 
director of education of the State of Ohio and for the kind words 
of our host, Doctor Jones. [Applause.] 

Mr. Gruver. Doctor Rogers is not the only one who has been 
surprised by being asked to be on this platform to-night. Just as 
the exercises began I saw walking into the room one of our distin- 
guished superintendents, of a school a little farther south and a 
little farther west than the Kentucky school. He didn’t know he was 
on the program. He was to be surprised also, and it gives me very 
great pleasure to present to you now Mr. J. W. Blattner, superin- 
tendent of the Oklahoma school at Sulphur. 


ADDRESS OF J. W. BLATTNER, SUPERINTENDENT OF THE 
OKLAHOMA SCHOOL 


Doctor Jones, ladies and gentlemen of the convention, a few 
weeks ago I wrote to Doctor Jones and told him that if he had any- 
thing for me to do, to let me know in due time. [Laughter.] As 
he did not let me know, I supposed I wouldn’t have anything to do 
here but to listen and to see and to learn. I was surprised, as 
Doctor Rogers was, when I walked into this hall and found my 
name on the pre ram. I took a fast train from St. Louis on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad in order to be present at this meeting. If I 
had known that my name was to go on the last edition of this program 
I would have taken a slow train, and I would have arrived at bed- 
time, and the happy time that you are having now by being bored 
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by my talk would have been avoided. [Laughter.] I walked into: 
this institution from the taxicab which brought me from the railroad. 
station just a few minutes before this assembly was called to order; 
consequently you can realize how embarrassed I am. I am shakin 
in my boots just about as-‘much as Doctor Rogers was; in fact, i 
didn’t have as much notice as he had. He said—how was it—an. 
hour before supper? 

Doctor Rocrrs. About half an hour. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Buattner. I didn’t even have my supper. I came posthaste: 
from Oklahoma to attend this great convention, which I think will 
be one of the greatest conventions ever held by our profession in 
this country. 

Doctor Rogers mentioned the convention that was held here 29 
years ago, of which Doctor Jones was the host. I didn’t have the 
pleasure of being present at that convention. I represent one of the 
youngest institutions in the country, if not the youngest institution, 
@ growing institution, developing, requiring much money and much 
hard labor to develop, and I am glad to attend a convention at one 
of the oldest institutions in the country, and, perhaps, one of the best 
developed institutions. 

I was glad to notice in the papers that this institution was 
finally placed under the board of education, and I am glad to know 
that it is now regular. Our school has been regular for quite a num- 
ber of years; in fact, it has been regular ever since the governor and 
the board elected J. W. Blattner superintendent of that school. 
[Laughter.] We are under the State board of education administra- 
tively, and I am glad to know that the Ohio school has followed in 
the footsteps of the youngest school in the country, and I think it is 
due largely, if not entirely, to the efforts of our great friend, the 
superintendent of this school, that the school has eventually been 
placed under the board of education and recognized as one of the 
educational institutions of the State. 

As I said at the start, I am glad to be present at this convention, 
and I feel that we shall be right royally entertained by Doctor Jones. 
and his able assistants, and we shall have a great convention and a 
great program, and we shall all go home feeling that it was good to. 
have been here. 

Doctor Jones has been in the profession about as long as I have 
and has learned as much as I have, perhaps a little more; at any rate,. 
he has learned a great deal about the great work of our profession 
and he knows about as much as any of us, and we are glad to have 
him as our host here the honored president and one of the directors 
of this convention. 

I haven’t anything further to say. I feel great embarrassment, as 
Doctor Rogers said he did, and so I will just leave the matter here. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. Grover. Mr. Blattner, we are delighted you are here. 
Really, we didn’t expect you to come just at the time that you did, 
so we had already planned to fill in the gap, and now that you have: 
delivered your very excellent talk, and the old school of Kentucky 
and the young school of Oklahoma have delivered themselves of 
their embarrassment, I am going to call upon another man, western 
in name, southern by birth, on the very edge of the Middle West,. 
from a school just about in between Doctor Roger’s school and Mr. 
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Blattner’s school, who also, I am fearful, will be embarrassed as a 
result of being called upon to fill in at this time, Mr. A. C. Manning, 
of the Western Pennsylvania School at Pittsburgh. 


ADDRESS OF MR. A. C. MANNING, SUPERINTENDENT OF THE 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Mr. Mannina. Mr. Chairman, Mr. President, ladies and gentle- 
men, being welcomed here at this time is a delightful experience. 
We have been given what we know is a real welcome, and in the name 
of the 11 representatives of the Western Pennsylvania School, and I 
am sure in the name of the representatives of every other school here, 
I can say we are mighty glad to be here, and I am sure we are going 
to be glad before it is over; not only that, I am sure we are going to 
be glad during the rest of our days, because to be present at such a 
meeting as this is a wonderful privilege, the meeting together of 
friends of long standing and the making of new friendships is no small 
matter. 

I was impressed by the picture drawn for us by Mr. Bliss, of the 
department of public instruction of Ohio. Naturally, I began to 
swell up with a little bit of pride when I heard him place so high an 
estimate upon the profession of teaching, even though we all know 
that we are doing a big work, a hard work. Sometimes we are des- 
perately discouraged; sometimes we feel like quitting and taking to 
the tall timber, but we don’t, and those that don’t are those who are 
accomplishing great things for the children committed to the care of 
the teachers of | the deaf in the American schools. 

All honor to those who have gone before, who have passed on; 
greater honor to those who are still with us and have an opportunity 
to know that we appreciate their leadership. But, friends, the edu- 
cation of the deaf in America is just on the threshold of a great day. 
There are great things ahead of us; there are great responsibilities 
upon you and upon me. We are going to get much good there. I 
happen to know that some of the things that we have come here for 
are worth while. 

We are here for a good time and for consultation and inspiration, 
and I am sure that when this convention is over it is going to be voted 
the greatest the profession has ever known in the results accomplished 
through the hospitality that is going to continue clear through to the 
end, and that we are all going back home feeling that never in our 
lives were we so determined to carry on in the greatest profession I 
know. [Applause.j 

(Mr. Gruver escorted Dr. J. W. Jones to the platform. The 
members of the convention rose with applause.) 

Mr. Grover. At the twenty-fourth meeting of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf you elected as your president one 
who stands high in your estimation as a man and as an instructor of 
the deaf, the superintendent of this great school for the deaf, an 
honor to the State of Ohio and an honor to his profession. It gives 
me unusual pleasure to present to you now our host and our presi- 
dent, Dr. J. W. Jones, superintendent of the Ohio State School for 
the Deaf, and president of the Convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf, who will now take charge of the meeting. [Applause.] 
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ADDRESS OF DR. J. W. JONES, PRESIDENT OF THE CONVENTION 


Members of the convention, ladies and gentlemen and friends: 
You did me great honor by electing me your president and I assure 
you I appreciate it very much. 

On taking up my duties I am forcibly reminded of the meeting of 
the convention held in this hall in 1898. It was a new experience 
to me having three years before come into the profession from the 
schools for the hearing and never having attended this convention. 
I acted as its host as best I could and with the help of loyal workérs 
made the delegates confortable and friendly. 

I have on file yet many fine letters received from superintendents 
and their wives after they had gone to their homes. I can not refrain 
from recalling many of the leading members of that convention. Its 

resident, of course, was Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, of Gallaudet College, 
ong since passed away. 

Johnson came from Alabama, Wilkinson from California, Dudley 
from Colorado, Williams from Connecticut, Connor from Georgia, 
Walker from Illinois, Johnson from Indiana, Rothert from Iowa, 
Hammond from Kansas, Rogers from Kentucky, Ely from Maryland, 
Clark from Michigan, Tate from Minnesota, Dobyns from Mississippi, 
McKee from Missouri, Bangs from North Dakota, Jenkins from New 
Jersey, Currier from New York City, Nelson from Rome, N. Y., 
Goodwin from North Carolina, Crouter and Burt from Pennsylvania, 
Walker from South Carolina, Moses from Tennessee, Rucker from 
West Virginia, and Swiler from Wisconsin. 

These made up as fine a group of men as could be assembled 


anywhere. They were interested in their work and each spoke of it 
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as “‘my school,” ‘‘my pupils, my supervisors, my teachers.” 
They were just on the threshold of a great revolution in the education 
of the deaf and therefore were uncertain about holding their schools 
to the high standard to which they had attained, much less to advance 
far beyond it. 

To-day only a few of these men can be with us. Most of them 
have passed to “that bourne whence no traveler returns.” The 
few who are left have found other fields of employment and their 
schools have been intrusted to other hands. How we have kept the 
faith and administered the trust should be pretty well set forth in 
the meeting now beginning. 

Most of the men spoken of above never rode in an automobile, 
heard of an airplane, wireless telegraphy, or radio. They passed 
away before the advent of these great inventions. Electricity was 
just passing through its initial stage. The enormous field it has 
since occupied and the service it has rendered to mankind were not 
yet dreamed of. It has been just 29 years since that meeting. The 
world has been transformed and improved in a thousand ways. 

Whether the schools for the deaf have kept pace with the rest of 
the world in these transformations and improvements is an important 
question to usnow. It is true we have utilized all modern inventions 
that can apply to these schools and this has helped. But what have 
we done with our own problem? Have we more equipment, better 
teachers, more effective methods, finer pupils, and are we getting 
better results in making citizens than 29 years ago? 
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Of course we have no way of measuring results by mathematical 
calculations, but we all have mental pictures and personal conclusions 
which are either satisfying or distressing to us. 

The progress of human development is the slowest of all lines of 
work. This is because reproduction is slower and tradition is always 
present to stay the hand of progress. In agriculture a complete 
crop is perfected each year and the mistakes of last year stand out. 
The agriculturist can therefore avoid them. He can take advantage 
of every new implement to do so. In the animal life breeding can be 
regulated by the owner. A generation is much shorter than it is 
with man and the will of the owner can accomplish his ideals several 
times before he dies. 

It is so in all lines of work except the work with the human race. 
When a child is born it is expected to live threescore and ten years. 
Its ancestry can not be changed. Its tendency, the quality of its 
intellect, its ability to be inspired or elevated are all born within it. 

Should it be a mistake those trying to improve the human race 
can not correct the conditions that made the mistake. Its ancestors 
with their ideals of life, the environment in which it must live, the 
habits and customs of its people all come into the picture as a part of 
the child. When it marries and starts a new generation no one and 
no power can prevent a repetition of the mistake. And when all the 
school children are assembled the officers and teachers responsible 
for their development are conscious of their inability to eradicate 
all the multiplied tricks and misfits of life with which they must deal. 

While their task of stimulating, instructing, improving, directing, 
and elevating is always a happy one, they can not hope to compete 
with the material world in improvements. School people work with 
human life which they can not seriously change. Others work with 
inanimate material subject to their wish and their will. 

It is hardly a fair question to ask whether the schools for the 
deaf have kept pace with the physical world in its wonderful progress. 
But it is fair to ask each other if the progress in the education of the 
deaf has been sufficiently marked the last 29 years to make us feel 
proud that we have had a directing part in it. 

We should compare the work of the schools for the deaf with that 
of the schools for the hearing children. It is altogether right and 
proper that we should do so. 

he schools for the hearing have made a wide departure from 
standards which had long prevailed. This departure is in curriculum, 
in the qualifications of teachers, in the tests applied, and in the 
results. 

The changing curriculum is largely from what was thought to be 
basic and required studies to more general and optional ones. At 
least one-half of the subject matter of arithmetic, thought once to be 
very important, is now entirely discarded. 

_ In language, grammar is no longer given any consideration, neither 
is analysis of sentences. Both of these were once known as basic 
features of language study. Elementary philosophy, chemistry, 
parsinel geography, and elements of agriculture, including biology, 

ave been superseded by general science. Maps have largely dis- 
appeared from the geographies, and reading matter about countries, 
peoples, employments, occupations, etc., have taken their places. 
A careful study of literature found in school readers no longer pre- 
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vails. Teddy bears, bre’er rabbits, and fairy stories seem to be more 
important. The day of a few books thoroughly mastered has given 
way to so many books that the pupils often do not know, when the 
school term is closed, what books they have studied. 

The eae of teachers are measured entirely by different 
standards. The county school examiners who once constituted 
almost an academy in extension work in every county in the country 
are merely formal agents without effect. The old-time certificate 
based on a hard day’s examination in seven or eight subjects is no 
more. Qualifications of teachers are largely time credits in high 
schools, normal schools, and colleges. The time thus spent is often in 
elective branches which have but little developing power but which 
act as a camouflage for real knowledge. 

Young people go from the eighth grade poorly taught into a high 
school for elective subjects, choose those of least resistance, take a 
similar course in normal schools and colleges and go back to the posi- 
tion of teacher with an eighth grade education much reduced by 
long absence. 

The schools once laid great stress on examinations to determine 
qualifications; then the gentler word test was substituted which took 
the vigorous element out of it, and finally the time of attendance 
has become largely the determining factor in rating students. 

As to a comparative value of results of the new and the old educa- 
tion I hesitate to declare because I do not know. If I say the old I 
condemn the new. I say that education is going backward rather 
than forward. I say that our country will soon fall short in citizen- 
ship. I say that intelligence is discounted. And who would dare 
to say any of these things. And if I say that intelligence is higher 
to-day in the United States than it was 25 years ago and girls and 
boys are growing into better men and women I am putting the stamp 
of approval upon the new system. Perhaps we have not had long 
enough time yet properly to estimate the real value of present-day 
education. I must not forget that the new system produced Lind- 
bergh and a generation to applaud him. This is a great triumph for it. 

et a large majority of the school people are frank to say that 
education is on a lower basis than it was 25 years ago, and these are 
the people who are really responsible for the schools. They say that 
all sorts of societies and clubs have interfered to block their recom- 
mendations and lower the standards in order that children will not 
have to study and be burdened with lessons. However interested 
this large majority of educators may be, they appear to be helpless. 

Perhaps education has swung too far to the easy side. The schools 
for the hearing appear to have departed far from the old philosophy, 
“There is no success without great labor.”” They prefer to accept 
the new philosophy that education ought to come easily and just so 
one has enough for practical purposes that is all that is necessary. | 
Whether the new philosophy will produce Daniel Websters, Henry 
Clays, John C. Calhouns, James A. Garfields, Theodore Roosevelts, 
or Woodrow Wilsons, we shall have to wait and see. 

In comparison with the conditions in schools for the hearing just 
spoken of, the schools for the deaf have held more closely to basic 
subjects. They still attach importance to a knowledge of the English 
sentence, the etymology and the construction of words, and the 
relation of words to each other. 
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They have generally stuck to examinations and they have required 
their pupils to do the work in one grade before passing to the next 
without regard to the time it takes todo it. While they have frequent 
so-called tests, they also have final examinations. They have 
changed books frequently, perhaps too frequently, have enriched the 
course, multiplied the studies in a small degree, but have not multi- 
plied as the schools for the hearing have. Far from being backward 
and traditional, worshipping at the shrine of the past, they have 
brought in and used every new theory which seemed promising 
and have retained or rejected it according to whether or not it made 
for discipline, power, information, and intelligence of the pupils. 
I believe the English used by the pupils generally in the schools 
for the deaf is better than it was 25 years ago, barring especially 
bright deaf people who always were strong in English. 

I believe the deaf as a class, outside of the bright ones, have more 
information, are getting on better, serving themselves and their 
families better, and are living on a higher plane in common with 
other people. 

So, academically I believe the schools for the deaf have not only 
kept pace with the schools for the hearing but have gradually nar- 
rowed the distance that once was between them. 

The schools for the deaf are deeply interested in education in the 
schools for the hearing, because the teachers coming into the work 
with the deaf are necessarily products of the high schools and colleges. 
They are bringing into our schools the same education that is going 
into the other schools. Whether the leaven will be to the advantage 
of these teachers in stimulating their academic education and making 
them stronger teachers or whether it will change the character of our 
schools for the deaf to the same quality as is found in other schools, 
we donot know. It will depend upon the course of study found in the 
schools for the deaf and the persistency with which present standards 
are maintained. Perhaps both the schools and the teachers will be 
leavened and in the right direction. No school will claim that there 
is not much on the outside which would help it and no teacher would 
desire to lower by her work a worthy standard. 

There is one other field in which the schools for the deaf may be 
measured by the work in the other schools. This is the field of 
vocational training. It has been proclaimed again and again and 
from responsible sources that the schools for the deaf have permitted 
the schools for the hearing to surpass them in so-called manual 
training. 

Many people have accepted this criticism without any investiga- 
tion and have been trying to rally the schools for the deaf to improve 
their industrial conditions. There is no doubt that these conditions 
can be improved and a great deal better industrial work can be done. 
If the criticism was intended for that purpose, we can readily forgive 
it even though it is false. I never did believe it was true and have 
said so frequently. At the same time I have tried hard to raise the 
standard of industrial training in our own school and have appealed 
to others to do likewise. 

In order to gather facts I sent out a questionnaire to all the super- 
intendents whose work was in large cities. I asked them to make a 
survey of industrial work in the schools for the hearing, check it 
against their own, and to report as to whether they found it superior, 
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inferior, or equal. Most of the superintendents responded, but some 
from whom we very much wished to hear did not. 

A very large majority, in fact nearly all of those reporting, said 
the industrial work being done in their own school was more general 
than that done in the schools for the hearing. The pupils put in 
much more time, the equipment was better, and the results could 
not help but be better. 

They felt that their industrial teachers were equal in ability, 
although paid less salary than those in schools for the hearing. 
The only exception was in the State of Michigan. 

I do not know whether the superintendent of the school in that 
State was checking his school against the technical trade schools or 
against manual training in the schools throughout the State. 

Omitting the State of Michigan, I believe the industrial work in 
the schools for the deaf, judging from actual results, is as far superior 
to-day to that in other schools as it was in the days before there was 
any manual training in schools for the hearing. In other words, man- 
ual training has found its way into the latter schools in a very small and 
ineffective way. But in our schools it has gone far ahead in quantity 
and quality in comparison with what it was when it first appeared 
in the schools for the hearing. 

While it is a pleasure to me to make these observations based on 
the survey spoken of and also on personal inspection, I do not think 
the schools for the deaf are doing all they can and should in this 
very important field of education. 

In the other schools pupils put in one or two periods of 45 minutes 
each per week in manual training. In schools for the deaf they put 
in 2 to 2% hours per day for 5 or 6 days in the week. If the shops 
are well equipped, if there is abundance of material and great work 
to do, as is generally the case, why should not our pupils become very 
proficient workmen by the time they go out into the world? If 
they are not, then the schools are to blame. They are not working 
up to their opportunities. Either the shops are not equipped with 
enough instructors or there is loose and indifferent direction in 
handling pupils and requiring the most of them. 

In the realm of higher education for the deaf, requirements have 
been advanced and the standard has been raised in the hope of com- 
peting more nearly with the qualifications of the graduates of col- 
leges in general. This is as it should be. But while nearly all uni- 
versities and colleges have multiplied their attendance in the last 
quarter of a century two or more times, Gallaudet College has in- 
creased only 60 per cent. 

There are two points of view quite stoutly maintained touching 
this very important subject. The college appears to be standing 
for quality rather than quantity and the schools want more of both. 
They believe that five years of higher education in Gallaudet College 
would be invaluable to many bright boys and girls who could, would, 
and do prepare for entrance but are dropped out early for one reason 
or another. 

The schools feel that if the college had much larger facilities to 
accommodate several hundred students and had the necessary faculty 
and equipment that many of these pupils would be encouraged to 
remain to take the full course. It is a very serious question and 
should receive the careful consideration of the convention. The 
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college has a large acreage, and the schools feel they can secure the 
hearty cooperation of their Congressmen to secure buildings, equip- 
ment, and faculty. 

Gallaudet being the only college for the deaf in the world, great 
responsibility is placed upon it to give a higher education to all 
deaf students who apply. With a limited number of pupils, and 
language the standard of measurement of qualifications, the hard 
of hearing, the semideaf, and the recently deaf have too much ad- 
vantage over the totally and congenitally deaf in measuring up to 
this standard. We have no details to propose and do not desire in 
the least to inject our opinions as to how the college should be man- 
aged. We only feel that it is not administering as it should to a 
large enough number, and we are sincerely hoping that a new era 
in that regard is about to dawn. 

So much for the comparative past and the present status. 

The future is always very important. There are many questions 
knocking at the door of the heart and mind of those interested in 
residential schools. One of these is how to secure and prepare 
harder-working teachers. We do not say more intelligent, more 
interested, or more successful ones, for a hard-working teacher is 
all of these. It is only the hard-working teacher that brings results 
commensurate with the time spent. There is an inclination on the 
part of some teachers everywhere to take things easily and hope on. 
But hoping never did good school work. It is the ever-present now, 
the work of this hour well done and the duty of this day completed, 
that makes a school successful. A few such teachers are found in 
every school. A large majority, however, do not feel the respon- 
sibility intrusted to them. 

Whenever the head of a school can count on the fingers of one 
hand all the hard-working teachers, the situation is very bad. The 
States will furnish the money to employ teachers and they expect, 
of course, that the management will secure the best. If a lot of 
dead timber is kept on the teaching staff, teachers who will not work 
and who do not produce good results, it is a serious fault. We know 
that assured successors are hard to find and it is sometimes better 
“to bear the ills we have than to fly to others we know not of.” At 
the same time the management should keep in mind that rare article 
of teacher who produces results with all classes of pupils. 

Normal training alone will not make a good teacher. A silk purse 
was never made out of a sow’s ear. We have all seen highly trained 
teachers make dismal failures, and likewise we have all seen great 
teachers who had no normal-school training. 

We believe that the best of natural ability may be highly improved 
by intelligent and thorough training. But we likewise believe that 
sluggish, indifferent material can never be trained so that its soul 
will be set on fire for its work. 

Teaching is largely a matter of individuality. This is a gift from 
God. What a great thing it would be if some school could have its 
whole teaching corps composed of that kind of material. Is it too 
high an ideal for all schools to aim at? We would be doing these 
fine girls, fine for many things but failures as teachers, a real service 
by advising them to seek other work. Those who are really teaching 
masters should be encouraged with abundant remuneration to con- 
tinue. We should eliminate the weak, cultivate: the strong. 

Who could object to the adoption of a policy like that? 
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Another very important phase of the education of deaf children 
is the day school. For certain reasons it has not been brought to 
the attention of the convention as it ought to have been. That 
reason lies in the fact that from the very first there was conflict of 
interest between the State school and the day school in most of the 
States where the latter was established. This difference often 
brought sorrow to both sides and profit to neither. 

I am glad to say that in Ohio there has been in a most important 
way a certain degree of cooperation between the State school and 
the day schools. As far as I know there has never been any rivalry 
or ill speaking of each other. It is true that the alumni of the State 
school, remembering the blessings of the school to them, naturally 
directed attention of parents to it and advised them to send their 
afflicted children. This sometimes made the teachers of the da 
schools uncomfortable, and perhaps they sometimes wondered if 
these ex-pupils were encouraged and directed in their efforts by the 
superintendent of the State school. 

I am glad to say that on the other hand I have often advised pupils. 
in day schools to continue there until they reached an age and a 
stage in their education when they could take up manual training or 
a high-school course. 

Likewise for many years I have advised parents living in cities. 
where day schools were established to send their children to it. 
This has sometimes made the alumni of the State school for the deaf 
wonder why I did a thing like that. My reply has been that if I 
were the parent of a deaf child and had a chance to educate him at 
home where he could be one of the family every day in the year I 
surely would want to do that. What I want for myself I have no 
desire to deny to others. But I am very conscious of the fact that. 
there comes a time in a child’s life when his full development and 
higher education would require me to put him in a State school. 
So occasionally I have been subject to suspicion on the part of the 
day schools that I was overzealous to get pupils away from them and 
into the State school and at the same time criticized by the alumni 
for not doing so. But as I knew my own heart and felt responsible 
for the dictates of my own conscience I have gone the evén tenor of 
my way doing what I thought was right and best under all circum- 
stances. As I said above, this conflict has been negligible in Ohio,. 
and on the whole there have been most cordial relations between 
the State school and the many day schools. 

For many years I have been calling the attention of the ruling 
powers to the importance of placing the school for the deaf in the 
department of education. The legislature which just adjourned 
made the necessary changes in the law, and on the 11th day of 
next August the schools for the deaf and for the blind will become a. 
part of the department of education. ‘This was a consummation 
devoutly to be wished,” and for many reasons. One of these reasons 
is that the department of education will now be responsible for both 
the State school and the day schools. It will decide what day schools 
can be operated with profit to the deaf children, how long the pupils- 
shall continue in these day schools, when they will be transferred to- 
the State school for a higher education and for manual training, and. 
see that all these schools properly articulate in their courses of study- 
to accomplish the greater good for deaf children. 
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Some of our friends have feared that the State school would be- 
come a dumping ground for the feeble-minded and the colored chil- 
dren of the day schools and that the general average would be low- 
ered in material for instruction. I do not believe it can be found in 
any director’s heart to do an evil thing like that. 

The colored children and the manually taught children have the 
same right to remain at their homes during the early periods of their 
lives as the white children and the bright children. I believe that 
an interested director of education when he is thoroughly acquainted 
with the work of the State school, the product it turns out and qual- 
ity of citizens its pupils make, the happy and useful lives they live 
will be so proud to be responsible for it that he will work it and the 
day schools together for the advantage of all. 

There i is nothing in the desire of those responsible for the transfer 
of these schools but a genuine unadulterated interest for the deaf 
and the blind. Such interest can .* easily be denied, set aside, 
ignored, or trampled upon. It is a living, pues’, and powerful 
entity which will not forget its high and unselfish aspirations for those 
intrusted to its care. 

The tendency of the times is to put these schools in the depart- 
ment of education. There they are better financed, have a broader 
educational aspect, more wholesome environment, and greater op- 
portunities. 

I desire to call attention to the history of one school in this regard. 
The State of Iowa was the first to establish the centralized plan of 
managing nstitutions. They were all under one board of control. 
Salaries for the teachers and officers of the State school for the deaf 
in that State were greatly reduced and many other hardships worked 
upon them in the name of economy. The tendency of the manage- 
ment was to standardize the school financially downward rather than 
upward. In a few years the situation was impossible. The good 
people of that State took the matter in their own hands, put the school 
in the department of education, and it is now one of the outstanding 
promising schools of the country. 

Its exhibit of school and industrial work in the convention to-day 
is a credit both to that school and to the State. There are other fine 
exhibits here also. I am not making comparison of exhibits between 
schools, but a comparison between conditions of the Iowa school 
under the department of education and under the centralized plan. 

There is no serious wrangle over methods or in the education of 
the deaf as existed 25 years ago. It would be a propitious time for 
the profession to step upward. Teachers should be well compensated 
for their work and only those who are reasonably successful should be 
retained. New employments should be discovered if possible and 
industries taught accordingly. The obsolete trades should be abol- 
ished. Those which have proven highly beneficial should be kept 
and better taught. 

The word ‘‘economy”’ should apply only as a measure of efficiency 
in which schools are conducted and results reached. No one should 
squander public money, but the people should be taught that low 
salaries, poor equipment, run-down buildings, and neglected oppor- 
tunities are all waste. It should not be a question of how much we 
— this year more than last, but how much more good did we 

0 
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A superintendent should be held to strict accountability for his 
management, and he in turn should expect the best efforts from all 
those who serve with him. 

Pupils should be taught to conserve their time, to protect property 
belonging to the State, and to prevent waste wherever possible. 
Traditions, however, revered in the management of the schools, should 
be retained only because they are proven to be most useful. Their 
age should never stand in the way of their abolition whenever they 
have outlived their day. 

It would be a fine thing if there could be some sort of organization 
by which we could measure ourselves and measure each other so that 
our constituency might know whether we are good public servants. 

By reason of the unique position a school for the deaf, whether 
State or day school, occupies in the educational world there is great 
opportunity for camouflage, deceit, falsehood, and fraud. No one 
should ever be guilty of any of these simply because the public does 
not know. The very fact that there is no competent inspection and 
that the public does not know should prompt us always to be true, 
honest, industrious, and exacting. The public will support us in 
lofty ideals for the advancement of the deaf children and for their 
preparation for life. We should all be worthy of that trust. We 
can then look them in the face with clear conscience and when the 
time comes ‘‘to shuffle off this mortal coil’? we would be entitled to 
the commendation ‘‘ Well done, good and faithful servant; thou hast 
been faithful over a few things, I will make thee ruler over many 
thmgs. Enter thou into the joys of thy life.” It is a great privilege 
and a great honor to be trusted, but the honor is immensely increased 
when the service is worthy and the faith kept. 

Doctor Jones. There are some people here to-day who attended 
this convention in this same chapel in 1878. I want them to stand 
and face the audience. [Four persons rose.] 

Four, one woman and three men. Mr. Fosdick was here as a 
pupil of the Kentucky school. He came here with the superintendent. 

Now, I want all to rise who attended the convention here 29 years 
ago. [A number of persons rose.] 

Well, that is a pretty good number. 

The men who were superintendents 29 years ago and attended 
the convention and are still superintendents, will they rise? [Four 
rose. } 

Four of them. I hope all the rest of you will be at the convention 
30 years hence. 

Mr. E. McK. Goopwtn, of North Carolina. I wonder whether I 
would be pardoned for saying that I have attended every meeting 
since the meeting in 1886 in California. Sometime ago I met an old 
friend 10 years older than I am, and he said, ‘“‘Goodwin, you look just 
as young as you used to. You and I are about the same age.” I 
knew he was 10 years.older than I am—or was at that time—and he 
asked, “‘How old are you?” to which I answered, “‘Guess.’’ He said, 
075 7 Well, to humor him, I said, “All right, 75.” He said, “‘You 
don’t look a day over 70.” (Laughter. } 

Let me recall a story that I heard one time. The story goes that 
Methuselah died and went to his reward, and not long after that 
Noah went and met him on the street up there, and he said,’ ‘“‘Methu- 
selah””—you know, they didn’t say “Mister” then, and colleges 
didn’t confer the degree of LL. D. upon them—he said, “Methu- 
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selah, you look just as young as you did when I used to see you.” 
Methuselah shook his head and said, ‘‘ Noah, I am 969 years old.” 
Noah replied, ‘‘You don’t look a day over 960.’ [Laughter and 
applause.] 

Doctor Jonss. The secretary has some telegrams to read. 

Mr. Bsoruszsn, of Maryland. Mr. President, we have official infor- 
mation from Doctor Hall, president of Gallaudet College, that, due 
to illness in his family, it will not be possible for him to be here at 
the opening of our meeting, but he sincerely hopes that he may come 
by the latter part of the week. 

We also haye the same official announcement from Doctor Coughlin, 
of the Ontario School for the Deaf. 

A telegram of greeting, expressing regret at inability to be present, 
was received from Mr. Alfred L. Brown, of Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Dr. Emilio Teuma, of Habana, the first teacher of the deaf in 
Cuba and the first to be appointed by the Government to occupy 
such a position, submits greetings to the convention, together with 
congratulations “for the beautiful and unselfish work it is doing.” 
Doctor Teuma further expresses the desire to become a member of 
the organization. 

(Whereupon, at 10 p. m., the convention adjourned until Tuesday, 
June 28, 1927.) 


SECOND DAY, TUESDAY, JUNE 28, 1927 


PROGRAM 
9 to 10 a. m.: 

Class demonstration work; inspection of industrial, art, rhythm, and kinder- 
garten work. Exhibits under the direction of Mr. P. N. Peterson, Min- 
nesota school. 

Demonstrations of class work: ‘‘Sense training,’’ Miss Reva Jonas, Ohio 
school; ‘‘Silent reading,’’ Mrs. Donna Branigan, Ohio school; ‘‘ Direct and 
indirect discourse,’’? Miss Laura Richardson, Ohio school; ‘‘ Poetry as a 
means of teaching language,’”’ Miss Ruby Louise Kirk, Ohio school; 
‘‘ Arithmetic,’”? Miss Ethelburga Zell, Ohio school; ‘Lip reading,’’ Miss 
Marie K. Mason, Ohio school. 

Demonstration of the Osiso, Miss Mary Brown Roberts, representative of 
the Westinghouse Electric Co. 

Demonstration of the radio ear. 

10 to 11 a. m.: 

Demonstration of class work: ‘‘Reading as taught in the Ohio school,”’ 
Mrs. Blanche Carter, Ohio school; ‘‘Silent reading,’”’? Miss Josephine Ben- 
nett, Lexington Avenue School; ‘‘A practical start in auricular training,” 
Miss Matie E. Winston and Mr. L. M. Elstad, Wright Oral School; 
‘Keeping to be and to have straight,’”’ Mrs. Margaret Compton Smith, 
Colorado school; ‘‘Ask—Say—Tell,”’ Miss M. Lillian Rose, Pennsylvania 
institution; ‘‘Pronoun work in language,’”’ Mrs. Truman Ingle, Western 
Pennsylvania School; ‘‘Straight English—Introductory remarks; Vocab- 
ulary building,’ Miss Edith Fitzgerald, Virginia school, ‘‘A poem,’’ Miss 
Mary Dennis, Ohio school. 

11 a. m.: 

General meeting. Address, “‘ Vitalizing grammar,’’ Dr. Howard R. Driggs, 

New York University. Demonstration with hearing children. 


1.30 p. m.: 

Fadustrial section, Mr. T. L. Anderson, Iowa school, presiding. Paper and 
demonstration, ‘‘ Paper cut-outs as a source of original home decoration,”’ 
Mrs. Lois Kelly, Missouri school. Address, ‘The industrial training of 
the deaf—The Colorado plan,’ Supt. Thomas S. McAloney, Colorado 
school. 

Demonstration, ‘‘Fundamentals of good presswork,’’ Mr. Pat Kelly, Mis- 
souri school. 


89603—S. Doc. 62, 70-1——-3 
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8 p. m.: 
General session. Lecture, ‘‘The meaning of America,’’ Dr. Howard R. 
Driggs. 
9 p. m.: 
Industrial section (continued). Style show, under the direction of Miss 
Hazel N. Thompson, Gallaudet College. 


MORNING SESSION 


The convention reassembled at 11 a. m., Dr. J. W. Jones presiding. 

Doctor Jonrs. We shall open the session with the Lord’s Prayer, 
by Rev. George F. Flick, of Chicago. 

(Prayer by ev. George F. Flick.) 

Doctor Jonss. I want to call your attention to a number of things 
that I want you to observe in connection with this school. First, the 
playground equipment on both sides of the house, one side for boys 
and the other side for girls. It is very ample, very useful, and fur- 
nishes a great deal of enjoyment and exercise for the pupils. This 
playground material was all paid for out of the candy fund belonging 
to the children, costing us something over $500. 

Also we have a motion-picture apparatus up there, a Simplex 
machine, as good as is made, costing $800. That was paid for out 
of the candy fund of the children. We conduct two little stores 
here, one for the girls and one for the boys, and the profits go to 
supply these things and a great many more that add to the comfort 
and even the instruction of the pupils. 

Over in the school building there are ample bathing facilities and 
swimming and shower baths for both men and women. You can 
use either pool over there at any time. The water there is fresh and 
clean, and everything is ready for you, and I want you to enjoy 
the swimming. If you did not answer my call in the Chronicle and 
bring your bathing suits, you can rent one downtown for a very 
small sum. : 

This building is much better equipped with toilets and baths than 
you can see. We have put in in the last two or three years 25 baths, 
and every matron in this schoo] has her own private bath in connec- 
tion with her room. Then we.have many private baths. We have 
put them in as we could get the money, spending two or three hundred 
dollars at a time and doing most of the work ourselves, until this old 
building is in a fine condition for bathing facilities. 

I just make this little suggestion so that other superintendents may 
think about where they might improve conditions whenever they 
are a few hundred dollars ahead, and sometimes they have to put 
on a little pressure to get it. But this old building has 25 rooms with 
private baths. 

You are welcome to visit the kitchen down here under the dining 
room, and the bakery which is back, and all our shops are open and 
you are welcome to inspect every portion of this building, and you 
are invited to do so. 

The exhibition that is in the third story of the schoolhouse, and 
some of it down on the first floor also, is a wonderful exhibition. Now, 
teachers who come here and fail to get instruction, inspiration, and 
material with which to enliven and beautify their schoolrooms and 
make them more attractive, just need a reformation. There is much 
over there of beauty for you to see and make note of and take back 
to your homes. I was over there a few minutes this morning and I 
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saw many passing through casually, looking but not thinking. You 
can tell when a person is thinking, and if he has a pencil in hand it is 
a still better indication. I hope that that exhibition up there, costing 
thousands of dollars to the schools for the deaf in the United States, 
will be made useful to this convention. We have never had an exhi- 
bition like it. I am not responsible for it. A few leaders like Mr. Tom 
L. Anderson, Mr. P. N. Peterson, and Mr. H. E. Bruns have made 
this exhibition; therefore I can emphasize and call your attention 
emphatically to its value, and I want you to get the most out of it. 

I now take pleasure in presenting to you our old friend, Dr. Howard 
R. Driggs, .professor of English in education, New York University. 


ADDRESS, ‘‘ VITALIZING GRAMMAR,’’ BY DR. HOWARD R. DRIGGS, 
PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH, NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Doctor Driags. Doctor Jones and members of this great con- 
vention, I think I am coming to be a part of you. It has been 
my pleasure to meet you on two former occasions. 

I had asked for a class of boys and girls; the girls responded. Well, 
it doesn’t make any particular difference. I find that the girls 
sometimes have more courage than the boys. [Nine girls of the be- 
ginning seventh grade were seated upon the platform.] 

I am constrained to do one thing this morning which I think is 
justified by two or three points that have come to me since I came to 
the convention. In the first place, Doctor Jones in his excellent 
address last night called attention to a time-honored, much-mooted 
phase of language work—the problem of grammar. I thought when 
I came here that I should turn attention to another phase quite as 
important—the measuring of results in composition—but, because the 
time has been partly taken up, the demonstration that I have in mind 
can be put over a little more quickly, and because it goes to the core of 
one of the most vital phases of our English teaching, I think that I 
shall switch the demonstration just a little, and with these fine 
little lassies to help me, we shall have a good time. 

How many of you come to school to have a good time? [Some 
hands were raised.} How many like a good time? 

A Girt. I do. 

Doctor Drigas. You all like a good time. Did you ever have a 
good time with that old subject called “grammar”? 

A Giri. No. 

Doctor Driaes. You haven’t? I think perhaps we have some- 
thing to learn. When I say “grammar” to you girls, what do you 
think of? 

A Girt. Of English. 

Doctor Driggs. Don’t you suppose any other language has 
grammar? 

A Grru. Yes, sir. 

Doctor Driaas. Do you suppose that French has grammar? 

A Grru. Sure. 

Doctor Driggs. How many of you have ever had any lessons in 
English? [All hands were raised.] 

Doctor Driaas. What do you use when you express your thoughts? 

A Giri. Tongue. 

Doctor Drigas. What comes off your tongues when you talk? 

A Giri. Words. 
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Doctor Driaes. What do you build up with these words? 

A Giru. Sentences. 

Doctor Driaes. What do you know about a sentence? 

A Girt. It begins with a capital and ends with a period. [Laughter.] 

Doctor Drices. Some sentences do. Is there any kind of sentence 
beside those that begin with a capital and end with a period? 

A Giri. Exclamation marks—question marks. 

Doctor Driees. Give an example of the sentence that makes an 
exclamation. 

A Girt. The house is on fire! 

Doctor Driaaes. How would you begin and end that sentence? 

A Giru. Begin with a capital and end it with an exclamation mark. 

Doctor Drices. You would end it with an exclamation mark? 
Couldn’t you end it with a period? 

A Girt. No. 

Doctor Driaes. Why? 

A Girt. Because it is an exclamation. 

Doctor Drices. Stand up, my girl, and tell us how you would say 
it. 

A Grru. The house is on fire! 

Doctor Driaes. What did you do with that sentence, my girl? 

A Gru. I told something. 

Doctor Driceas. Yes, you told me something. Can you do any- 
thing with a sentence besides telling me something? 

A Grru. You can write it down. ([Laughter.] 

Doctor Drices. But the sentence you gave does something more 
than just tell something. How was the thing told? 

A Grru. Excited. 

Doctor Driees. What did it express? 

A Grru. Feeling. 

Doctor Drices. After what kind of sentence do you put a ques- 
tion mark? 

A Giri. A question. 

Doctor Driggs. Can you do anything else with a sentence besides 
tell something and ask something? 

A Girt. Make a command. 

Doctor Driges. What do you mean by that, my girl? 

A Girt. When you tell somebody to do something. 

Doctor Driaes. Will you give a command? 

A Girt. Go home. ([Laughter.] 

Doctor Driaas. Yes, we can tell something or ask something or 
give a command by means of sentences. We are constantly using 
sentences to express our thoughts and feelings. 

What is the most important thing to keep in mind when we are 
trying to express ourselves? 

Now, yesterday, when I was trying to find my way to this school, 
I walked up to a policeman and used a sentence. What kind of sen- 
tence do you think it was? 

A Grru. You asked him a question. 

Doctor Driaes. That is right. I inquired, ‘‘How can I find my 
way to the school for the deaf?’”’ What do you suppose he did? 

A Giru. Directed you. 

Doctor Driggs. How did he do it? 

A Grru. He told you. 
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Doctor Drices. He told me something. Now, what was it neces- 
sary for that policeman to do if I got out here? 

A Gtr. Use his sense. [Laughter.] 

A Grru. To tell you how to get out here. 

Another Griru. Tell you what you wanted to know. 

Doctor Driaes. That is true, but how should he tell us? 

A Grru. Well, use his hands in directing you. 

Doctor Driaes. That might help. Sometimes we do use our 
hands to help people know what we mean. But what else must he 
do for me? 

A Girt. Make you understand. 

Doctor Drices. That’s it. What is the use of telling people 
something if they don’t understand it? 

A Girt. No use. 

Doctor Driggs. Then how must one tell things? 

A Girt. Plainly. 

Doctor Drices. That’s it; plainly. What is another good word 
a good deal like ‘‘plainly’’? 

Another Giru. Clearly. 

Doctor Driggs. If one does not tell a thing clearly or plainly, what 
is the result? 

A Giri. You don’t understand. 

Doctor Driges. What is the most important thing for boys and 
girls to learn about language? 

A Gir. How to speak it. 

Doctor Driaes. To speak it how? 

A Giri. Good. 

Doctor Drices. But what is good language? 

A Giru. Plain language. 

Doctor Driaes. Plain language. What is the other word? 

A Girt. Clear. 

Doctor Driaes. Clear language; language that you can see through. 
If I had a window there and it was all covered with dirt, there wouldn’t 
be much use of that window, so far as seeing outside, would there? 
What would we have to do with the window? 

A Girt. Make it clear. 

Doctor Drices. Why? 

A Giru. So we could see through it. 

Doctor Driaas. If we are to see through a sentence what must 
that sentence be? 

A Girt. Clear. 

Doctor Driees. Why? 

A Grr. So we can understand it. 

Doctor Driaes. You are all agreed about that, aren’t you? The 
most important thing in using language is to make it plain or clear. 
What did I say? 

A Grr. Plain or clear. 

Doctor Driaes. But express the complete thought. 

A Giri. The most important thing in using language is to make it 
plain or clear. 

Doctor Driaes. Very well. Say that once more all together. 

Au. THE GirLs. The most important thing in using language is to 
make it plain or clear. 

Doctor Driaas. What is it we use in speaking? 
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A Girt. Sentences. 

Doctor Driaas. And these sentences can do what? 

A Grau. Tell, ask, or command. 

Doctor Dricaes. How are sentences made up? 

A Giri. Of words. 

Doctor Drices. What kind of words do we use? 

A Girt. Any kind. [Laughter.] 

Doctor Drices. That’s true. But do you know of any certain 
kinds or groups of words that are used to make up sentences? Have 
you ever been taught the different groups of words that go to make 
up sentences? 

A Grr. Sure. 

Doctor Dricas. What are they? What is one kind of word used 
in making sentences? 

A Grru. Verbs. 

Doctor Driaes. What other kind of words help to make sentences? 

A Grru. Nouns. 

Doctor Driaes. What is a noun? 

A Giri. The name of something. 

Doctor Driaas. That’s true. Will you give me an example? 

A Gtru. Horse. 

Doctor Driees. All right. What is another example of a noun? 

A Grru. Cat. 

Doctor Driees. Yes. What other kind of words do you use to 
make up sentences? 

A Girt. Adjectives. 

Doctor Driges. What do you call these various kinds of words? 

A Giru. Words. 

Doctor Driees. I know, but you call them what? Have you 
ever been given the name of them? Parts of 

A Gir. Sentences. 

Doctor Driees. Your teachers may have never told you what 
they are called; but they are called ‘‘parts of speech.” Have you 
not heard of parts of speech? 

A Giru. Yes. 

Another Girt. No. 

Doctor Drieas. How many have? [A number of hands were 
raised.] Well, you must have heard of some of the parts of speech, 
because you have just named them. What is one of the parts of 
speech you just named? 

A Grru. Verbs. 

Doctor Driaes. The verb is one part of speech, and what is 
another? 

A Girt. A noun. 

Doctor Driees. And what is another? 

A Grru. An adjective. 

Doctor Driees. Do you know any other? 

Another Giru. An adverb. 

Doctor Driees. Adverb. Do you know of any other [writing on 
blackboard]? Are those all of the parts of speech you know? 

A Giri. No 

Doctor Drices. Suppose I say, ‘‘The boy went to the city,” 
what was the first word I used there? 

A Grr... “The.” 
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Doctor Driaes. To what part of speech does “the” belong? 

No response. 

Doctor Drices. To what part of speech does ‘‘boy”’ belong? 

A Giri. Noun. 

Doctor Drices. What is ‘‘went’’? 

A Girt. Verb. 

Doctor Driaes. Do you know what ‘‘to”’ is? 

A Giru. Adjective. 

Doctor Draias. You think that “to” is an adjective? No. 
I suppose you girls haven’t learned all of the parts of speech. Do 
you know what an adverb is? 

A Grru. No. 

Doctor Driees. You don’t know what an adverb is? You know 
what a noun is, don’t you? 

A Gir. Yes. 

Doctor Driags. Well, we are going to start right where you are 
and help you to find out something. We decided a little while ago 
that we use language for what? 

A Gir. To speak. 

Doctor Driges. And what do we express with our language? 

A Giri. Thoughts. 

Doctor Driggs. Thoughts, and what else? 

A Grru. Feelings. 

Doctor Driees. Thoughts and feelings. What do we make when 
we express our thoughts? 

A Grru. Sentences and words. 

Doctor Driaas. The words make sentences, do they not? Now 
what can the sentences do? 

A Girt. Tell, ask, or command. 

Doctor Drices. That’s right. Now, these sentences are made up 
of what? 

A Giri. Words. 

Doctor Driees. And one of the kinds of words that go to make up 
the sentence is what? 

A Grru. Verb. 

Doctor Driggs. And another is what? 

A Grru. Noun. 

Doctor Driaas. Besides these you have adjectives and adverbs, 
and you have some other parts of speech. We will not bother about 
all of the parts of speech just now. Suppose you look uround this 
room and tell me what you think. 

A Grru. I think it is a nice room. 

Doctor Driggs. “I think it is a nice room.” What did the 
girl do? 

ANOTHER GiRL. She told something. 

Doctor Driaes. She used some words to tell it with, didn’t she? 
Did she use a noun? Is that your name [indicating the letter ‘‘I”’ 
on the blackboard]? Is “‘1” your name? 

A Grru. Oh, no; not my name. 

Doctor Drices. No; that is another little part of speech. It 
stands for what? 

A Grru. Myself. 

Doctor Driaes. It stands for anybody’s name, doesn’t it? 

A Girt. Yes. 
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Doctor Drices. That is another part of speech that you use. It 
is called a pronoun. The word “‘I’’ standsforanoun. Now, what is 
this word: “I think it is a eT 

A Girt. A nice room. 

Doctor Driggs. ‘A nice room.” All right. What is that part 
of speech [indicating the letter ‘‘I’’]? 

A Grru. Pronoun. 

Doctor Driees. Now, what is this part [indicating “think’’]? 
Do you know what part of speech that is? 

A Grru. Predicate. 

Doctor Driaas. “Predicate,” you say. It is a what? 

A Grr. Verb. 

Doctor Driaes. Verb. All right. Do you know what that part 
of speech is [indicating ‘‘it’’]? That means the same as a what? 

Girt. Room. 

Doctor Drices. What part of speech is the word ‘‘room’’? 

A Grau. Noun. 

a Driaes. And this stands for the noun, so that must be a 
what? 

A Girt. Pronoun. 

Doctor Drices. And what about this word “nice.” Do you 
know what part of speech that is? 

A Grru. Adjective. 

Doctor Driees. Suppose I say, ‘‘The lamp is lighted.” What 
did I do? 

A Grr. You told something. 

Doctor Driggs. What did I talk about? 

A Gru. The lamp. 

Doctor Driaes. To what part of speech does “lamp” belong? 

A Grau. Noun. 

Doctor Driggs. What did I say about the lamp? 

A Grru. You said it was lighted. 

Doctor Driges. ‘The lamp is lighted.”” Do you know to what 
part ‘‘is lighted” belongs? 

A Grr. Adjective. 

ANOTHER GIRL. Pronoun. 

Doctor Driggs. Pronoun. Is there anything that stands for a 
noun there? Some person has done something with that lamp, 
hasn’t he? 

A Giru. Yes. 

Doctor Driges. He has “lighted” it. Let’s see now if you can 

et at the thought in a simpler way. Suppose we talk about a boy. 
hat can boys do? 

A Gru. Climb trees. 

Doctor Driaes. Boys climb trees. All right. What did you use 
to tell that? 

A Giru. Climb trees. 

Doctor Driggs. Well, you used first a what? What part of speech 
is this [indicating the word ‘‘boys’’]? 

A Grau. Noun. 

Doctor Driees. Now, what did you say the boys did? 

A Girt. Climb trees. 

Doctor Drieas. Do you know what that word “climb” is? 
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A Giri. Adjective. 
Another Giru. No; verb. 
Doctor Dkiaas. “Climb” is a verb. Do you know what that 
word is here [indicating the word “trees’’]? 
A Grru. Noun. 
Doctor Driaes. That is the name of something. We will start 
-_ there. Can you tell me something about girls? What do girls 
o? 
A Giru. Jump rope. 
Doctor Driges. Girls jump rope. Allright. What part of speech 
is that [indicating the word “girls’’]? 
A Girt. Noun. 
Doctor Driaes. And what is this [indicating the word “jump”’]? 
A Grru. Verb. 
Doctor Driees. And what is this [indicating the word “rope”’]? 
A Grru. Noun. 
Doctor Driaes. Girls jump rope. Suppose you talk about dogs. 
What do dogs do? 
A Grau. Dogs bark. 
Doctor Drieas (writing the sentence on the blackboard). What 
part of speech do you use here [indicating the word ‘‘dogs’’]? 
A Grru. Noun. 
eit Driaes. What part do you use here [indicating the word 
ark’’]? 
A Grru. Verb. 
Doctor Driees. Suppose you talk about cats. What do you want 
to say about cats? 
A Giru. Cats meow. 
Doctor Drices. Cats meow [writing the sentence on the black- 
er What part of speech did you use here [indicating the word 
cats’’]? 
A Grru. Noun. 
Doctor Driees. And what part did you use here [indicating the 
word ‘“‘meow’”’]? 
A Grru. Verb. 
Doctor Driaas. Now, suppose you talk about horses. 
A Grru. Horses trot. 
Doctor Driees. All right. What part of speech did you use 
there [indicating the word “‘horses’’]? 
A Grau. Noun. 
Doctor Driees. And what here [indicating “‘trot’’]? 
A Gru. Verb. 
Doctor Driaes. In making each of those sentences you had to 
use what? 
A Grru. Nouns and verbs. 
Doctor Driaas. Sometimes you make longer sentences and use 
other words. Suppose you talk about birds. 
A Grr. Birds sing. 
Doctor Driaes. All right; what did you use there to make that 
sentence? 
A Girt. A noun and a verb. 
Doctor Driees. What does the noun do in the sentence always? 
A Grru. It names something. 
Doctor Driaes. What did the verb do? 
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A Girt. It tells what they did. 

Doctor Driees. Will you make another sentence now? What 
about flags? 

A Girt. Flags wave. 

Doctor Driaes. How is that sentence made up? 

A Girt. A noun and a verb. 

a Driaes. Give another sentence. Tell me about automo- 
es. 

A Grru. Automobiles run. 

Doctor Driaes. How is that sentence made up? 

A Grru. A noun and a verb. 

Doctor Drices. Now tell me about a train. 

A Grr. The train goes fast. 

Doctor Driees. The train goes fast. Now, you have used more 
words, haven’t you? Let’s look at the sentence. Which is the 
noun in that sentence? 

A Grru. Train. 

Doctor Driees. And which is the verb? 

A Grr. Goes. 

Doctor Driees. What does this word do [indicating the word 
“‘fast’’]? 

A Grru. It tells about the verb. 

Doctor Driees. It adds something to the verb, doesn’t it, and 
if it adds something to the verb it is called a what? 

A Grru. Adverb. 

Doctor Driaas. If you would say “the big train goes fast,” 
“big”? would do what? 

A Grru. Add something to the train. 

Doctor Driees. It would describe the train and would be what? 

A Grru. A pronoun. 

Doctor Driees. Oh,no. Iam not going to mix you up any further 
there; but you see how the sentence grows by adding other words. 
What parts of speech must you always have in a sentence? 

A Grru. A noun and a verb. 

Doctor Driees. A noun and a verb. You may have these other 
were may you not, but you can’t have a sentence unless you have 
what? 

A Grru. A noun and a verb. 

Doctor Drices. A noun, or you may put something in place of the 
noun and say, “I run.” The word “I” would be what? 

A Giri. A pronoun. 

Doctor Driaes. Which is the one part of speech we must always 
have in a sentence? 

A Girt. Verb. 

Doctor Driggs. How many see it? [A number of hands were 
raised.] Now, tell me the verb in this sentence: ‘“‘Flags wave.” 

A Giri. Wave. 

Doctor Drieas. And here [‘‘automobiles run’’]? 

A Grru. Run. 

Doctor Driaas. And here [“‘horses trot’’]? 

A Griru. Trot. 

Doctor Drieas. Here [‘‘cats meow’’]? 

A Giri. Meow. 

Doctor Driaes. And here [“‘dogs bark’’]? 
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A Grru. Bark. 

Doctor Driaas. And here? 

A Gtr. Climb. 

Doctor Driaas. And here? 

A Giru. Jump. 

Doctor Driaas. And here? 

A Girt. Sing. 

Doctor Driges. Now, what does each of those verbs do in the 
sentence? 

A Girt. Tells.what they did. 

Doctor Driges. Well, it is a verb that expresses what? 

A Gtr. What he does. 

Doctor Driaes. I know, but you see the horses trot. You see 
what? 

A Girt. Action. 

Doctor Driees. Action. That is the thing. Each of those verbs 
put action in the sentence. Let’sseenow. Horses trot; cats meow. 
Is that action? 

A Giru. Yes. 

Doctor Driees. Dogs bark, boys climb, girls jump, birds sing— 
each of those verbs does what? 

A Grr. Action into the sentence. 

Doctor Driges. Of course there are some verbs that do not express 
action, but I am not going to bother about those now. Most verbs 
put what into the sentence? 

A Grru. Action. 

Doctor Driaes. In other words, if you ever make a sentence you 
always have to have what, girls? 

A Girt. A verb. 

Doctor Driacs. A verb. And these verbs put what into the 
sentence? 

A Girt. Action. 

Doctor Driaes. Now, anything that has action in it has what? 

A Giru. Motion. 

Doctor Drieas. If I should see a dog lying on the street and he 
didn’t have one bit of motion in him, not one bit, I would know he 
was what? 

A Girt. Dead. 

Doctor Driees. But if he had some motion in him I would know 
he was what? 

A Girt. Alive. 

Re aa Driaeas. Now, where you have action you generally have 
what? 

A Giru. Motion. 

Doctor Driggs. Motion or life. Now, here is the point, girls, and 
I think you can get it just as well as some of these other boys and 
girls. A verb puts what into the sentence? 

A Grru. Action. 

Doctor Driges. What is another word for action? 

A Giri. Motion. 

Doctor Dricees. Motion. And what is another word? 

A Girt. Life. 

Doctor Driaes. Life. That is it. The verb is the word that 
puts life into our sentences. Suppose I give you a group of words 
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that has no verb in it; I think you will see what I mean. Is there 
any verb in this group of words: “I down town’’? 

A Girt. No. 

Doctor Driaas. It isn’t a sentence, is it? 

A Girt. No. 

Doctor Driaes. It really doesn’t tell you anything. Who will put 
a word in there that will make that group of words a sentence? 

A Girt. Went. 

Doctor Driees. “I went down town.” That tells me something. 
“T went down town.” Or, to put it another way, “The boy went 
down town.” Can you put another verb in there and change that 
action, or make that action so I can see it? The boy—what?— 
down town. 

A Girt. Was down town. 

Doctor Driaes. No; I don’t want ‘‘was.” How did he go? 

A Girt. Walked. 

Doctor Dricas. “The boy walked down town.” What part of 
speech is walked? 

A Girt. Verb. 

Doctor Driees. Now send that boy down town another way. 

A Giru. Rode. 

Doctor Driaes. “The boy rode down town.” Rode is still an- 
other what? 

A Girt. Verb. 

Doctor Drices. Send the boy down town another way. 

A Girt. Running. 

Doctor Driaas. “The boy ran down town.” Who will send the 
boy down town another way? 

A Giru. Skipping. 

Doctor Driaas. “The boy skipped down town.” Can you send 
the boy down town another way? 

A Giri. Hopped. 

Doctor Drices. “The boy hopped down town.” ([Laughter.] I 
should like to know why you are laughing. 

A Girt. It is unusual for a boy to hop down town. 

Doctor Driaes. Well, then, that verb must have made you girls 
see something, didn’t it? How many saw something? What did 
you see? A kind of picture that came into your mind, didn’t it? 
Suppose I say, “The boy danced down town.” ([Laughter.| Why 
do you laugh? How many saw something? How many saw him 
dance? Well, can you send him down town another way? Suppose 
that boy was lame, how would he go down town? 

A Girt. Limp. ; 

Doctor Driaes. ‘The boy limped down town.’ What are we 
using in each of these sentences, girls? 

A Giru. Verbs. 

Doctor Driaces. When you put each one of these verbs in, what 
does it express? 

A Grru. Action. 

Doctor Driaes. Those verbs bring what to your mind? 

A Girt. A picture. 

Doctor Drices. That is just what verbs do, and that is just what 
language does. If boys od girls want to learn to speak so that other 
people can understand what they have to say, then they must learn 
to use these words so that we can see pictures. What kind of pictures? 
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A Giru. Pictures of houses. 

Doctor Driaes. Hardly houses. We said in the beginning that 
there was only one use in speaking at all, and that was to make 
what? 

A Grru. Things plain and clear. 

Doctor Drices. How many can understand these words? Now, 
some boys and girls do not use plain language; some boys and girls 
use slang instead of language. I have heard some boys say, “The 
boy skidooed down town.”’ Did you ever hear such a foolish word 
as that? 

A Griru. Yes. 

Doctor Drices. Sometimes they use other slang expressions. 
Occasionally they say, ‘‘The boy beat it home.” Did you ever hear 
them say that? 

A Grru. Yes. 

Doctor Driees. Do you know what they meant? 

A Grru. Yes; ran. 

Doctor Driaas. Well, I don’t know. His mother wanted him 
to wash the dishes; did he run home? 

A Grru. No. 

Doctor Driaes. He would run the other way, wouldn’t he? 

A Grru. Sure; in the opposite direction. 

Doctor Drices. Well, we are getting a great many boys and girls 
who don’t talk plainly. They don’t talk clearly. They are all the 
time choosing words that don’t make people understand. Do you 
understand what these mean [indicating the sentences on the black- 
board]? 

A Giru. Yes. 

Doctor Driees. How many do? If I should say, “The boy 
marched down town,” would you know how he went? 

A Gru. Yes; he marched. He kept time. 

Doctor Driaas. You see a clear picture there, don’t you? And 
if I say, ‘The boy strolled down town,” how did he go? 

A Gmu. He walked slow. 

Doctor Driaas. If he rode down town, he went down town a 
different way, didn’t he? Now, to what part of speech do all these 
words belong [indicating]? 

A Grr. Verbs. 

Doctor Driees. And what is it the verb puts in the sentence? 

A Grru. It gives it action. 

Doctor Drices. What else does it give? 

A Grr. Life. 

Doctor Driaas. How many can see the life when you say, “He 
danced.” 

A Girt. I can. 

Doctor Driaes. How many can see it when you say “hopped”? 
Is it the same picture that you saw here? 

A Girt. No. 

Doctor Driaes. Is it the same picture when you say “He limped”? 

A Grr. No. 

Doctor Driaas. Every time you change your verb what else 
changes? 

A Grau. The picture. 

Doctor Driags. Is the picture the same when you say “marched”’? 

A Giri. No. 
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Doctor Driggs. Is it the same when you say “‘strolled’’? 

A Girt. No. 

Doctor Driaes. If boys and girls want to speak clearly and 
plainly and put life into their language, they have to learn how to 
use this very important word, the verb. You will learn more about 
the other parts of speech later on. Of course, you girls have been 
using verbs all your lives. You have been using nouns and pronouns. 
You can’t speak without them, but the main thing that we want to 
learn in language is to speak in what way? 

A Grru. Plainly. 

Doctor Driaes. Plainly or what? 

A Girt. Or clearly. 

Doctor Driges. We want our language to make clear pictures. 
Did you ever go to a moving picture where they didn’t get the picture 
focused just right? 

A Grru. No. 

Doctor Driees. Haven’t you ever seen them where they got it all 
blurred? 

A Girt. Yes. 

Doctor Driecs. How many like that kind of picture? 

A Girt. I don’t. 

Doctor Driaccs. How many don’t? [All hands were raised.] 
What kind of pictures do you like to look at? 

All the Grrus. Clear pictures. 

Doctor Driaas. Did you ever take a picture with a Kodak? 

A Girt. Yes. 

Doctor Driaes. Did you ever forget to pull the camera out just far 
enough to get it? What happened? 

A Grru. It was blurred. 

Doctor Driges. A good many boys and girls talk with blurred 
language. They don’t make things what? 

A Girt. Plain or clear. 

Doctor Driaes. Plain or clear. The ones who do make things 
plain and clear are those who learn how to use language clearly. 
Take those poets that write so that you can see the picture. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, when he wrote about the old man, said, ‘‘Now he 
totters o’er the eround with his cane.’”’ Can you see a picture there? 

A Girt. Yes. 

Doctor Drieas. What kind of picture did you see in that sentence? 

A Grru. An old man tottering, walking. 

Doctor Driggs. How many saw it? When Longfellow was 
picturing Miles Standish when he came in and jerked the arrows 
out of the rattlesnake’s skin [do you remember that story?] said: 
“Slowly out of the room then glided the glistening savage.” What 
verb did he use? 

A Gir. Glided. 

Doctor Driees. How did that savage go? 

A Girt. Slowly. 

Doctor Driaags. How many see it? [All hands were raised.] 
He went just like a snake, didn’ t he? When you say, “The poor 
man trudged along the road,’ ’ how did the man go? 

A Girt. Slowly. 

Doctor Driges. Slowly. He was tired, wasn’t he? How many 
see it? [All hands were raised.] What would you say for a little 
baby just learning to walk? What word would you use there? 
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A Girt. Wabbling. 

Doctor Drices. Wabbling. What is a better word? What does 
he do? He toddles, doesn’t he? Did you ever see a little baby 
toddle across the floor? How many have? I suppose you all have. 

Now, girls, 1 am not going any further. Our time is up. What 
- thing have you learned this morning—to use language that is 
what? 

A Grru. Plain and clear. 

Doctor Drieges. And what is one part of speech that you should 
learn how to use well? 

A Girt. Verbs. 

Doctor Driges. Why do you have to learn to use the verb well? 

A Giri. Because you can’t make a sentence without it. 

Doctor Drices. And what is it that the verb puts into the sen- 
tence? 

A Girt. Life. 

Doctor Driaes. Life and what else? 

A Grr. Action. 

Doctor Driages. What do you want to try to do for people when 
you make a sentence? 

A Giru. Understand. 

Doctor Driges. What is it you want to make clear? 

A Girt. Sentences. 

Doctor Driaes. Sentences. How many see that? Is that worth 
learning? 

A Griru. Yes. 

Doctor Driaces. Well, isn’t that fun to have grammar? How 
many had some fun with grammar this morning? [All hands were 
raised.] 

Now, I want to put in a concluding word. This has been a hurried 
demonstration. Two or three lessons were crowded into it. The 
demonstration had to be readjusted on the spur of the moment 
several times to be brought down right to where these children are, 
not where I thought they might be. I think, however, as a result 
of what you have seen you will understand me when I say it is not 
less grammar that we want, it is better grammar. [Applause.] We 
have been feeding children on the husks and chaff of language. We 
have been teaching them to learn things for the sake of learning 
things. There isn’t a lesson in grammar that you can possibly 
justify if it doesn’t link with life. When you teach the parts of 
speech for the sake of teaching the parts of speech, you have wasted 
child life, but if you teach the parts of speech for the sake of helping 
a child to be more effective in the use of his language, then you have 
reinforced his life. 

Let me go just one step further with another illustration. I went 
out to Nebraska one day and I was met there by a doubting Thomas 
of a superintendent who said, ‘Mr. Driggs, I wish you would tell 
me just what is the thing you would like to have teachers do with 
grammar that they are not already doing. I know what you mean 
by putting life into composition: you want them to talk about some- 
thing they know something about, and not simply reproduce and 
imitate. I know what you mean by vitalizing composition, but 
I don’t know what you mean by vitalizing grammar.” 

‘I said, ‘‘I would like to have a class. I can show it to you a hun- 
dred times more easily than I can teach it.” 
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We went to a class where a teacher was giving a lesson on the 
adverb, and a very fine lesson of the old type, too. That teacher 
had drilled those children until they could define an adverb; they 
could pick out adverbs about as fast chickens pick up wheat. They 
eaial to know what an adverb is. When the lesson was over, the 
superintendent turned to me to ask, ‘What is the matter with that?’ 

“Nothing,” I responded; ‘‘that is as fine type of the old-time 
teaching of grammar as I ever saw.” 

‘Well, how would you do it any differently?” 

““May I take the class?”’ I turned to the class and asked, ‘“‘What 
is an adverb?” 

‘‘A word that modifies a verb or another adverb,” one child said. 

“Very well, what is it good for?” They looked at me in amaze- 
ment. 

“Well, what does it do?” 

One boy said “‘It adds something to the verb.” 

“Does it add or subtract?” I persisted. They were puzzled. 
“Give me a sentence that has an adverb in it,” I directed. 

“The horse ran rapidly down the street,” replied a pupil. 

“Do you think that ‘rapidly’ adds anything to that verb?” 

“Well, it tells how he went down the street.”’ 

“That’s all very well; but which one of you can send that horse 
down the street faster and not use an adverb?” 

[Turning to the girls in the demonstration class, Dr. Driggs con- 
tinued] ; 

‘‘Can you send the horse down the street any faster?” 

A Girt. The horse ran very rapidly. 

Doctor Driees. But I want fewer words. The horse did what 
down the street? 

A Giru. Galloped. 


Doctor Drices. Galloped. All right. Send him down another . 


way, going just as fast as he can. 

A Gtr. Tore down the street. 

Doctor Driggs. Send him down another way. 

A Girt. The horse raced down the street. 

Doctor Driees. Raced, dashed. Now, which do you think is the 
better to say, “The horse ran rapidly down the street,” or ‘‘The 
horse raced down the street’’? 

A Grru. Raced. 

Doctor Driees. Why would you rather have ‘‘raced”’? 

A Giru. Because it takes fewer words. 

Doctor Driaes. It takes fewer words, but what does it bring to 
your mind? 

A Girt. A clearer picture. 

Doctor Driaes. How many got a clearer picture? Which brings 
the clearer picture: ‘The horse ran rapidly down the street”’ or ‘The 
horse galloped down the street’’? 

A Grtru. Galloped. 

Doctor Driees. If you can use one word in place of two and make 
a clearer picture, which should you use? 

A Grru. One. 

Doctor Draiaes. How many see it? [All hands were raised.] 

Very good. Remember this: Sometimes the adverb adds grace and 
smoothness to the sentence. We can not get along without this 
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useful part of speech. But sometimes it subtracts strength. Is that. 
teaching grammar, or isn’t it? J directed that other class of chil- 
dren in Nebraska: ‘‘Go to your newspapers to-night. Clip a news 
item that interests you, and mark the number of times the reporter 
didn’t use the adverb.” 

Here is one. When Pershing came back, one of the Associated 
Press reporters said this: “‘Dawn barely had broken when the 
Leviathan loomed through the mist, crept past the lighthouse, and 
nosed its way up the channel to the Statue of Liberty.”” How many 
verbs did he use? 

A Grru. Five. 

Another Grru. Four. 

Doctor Driaes. How many adverbs? 

A Gir. One. 

Doctor Driaes. Just one. That is about the proportion you will 
find between verbs and adverbs, one to four. Why did the reporter 
and why does any skillful writer clip off adjectives and adverbs? 
Because he has learned how to put life into his sentence by using 
the life-giving element, the verb. 

Is that teaching grammar or isn’t it? How many think it is? 
[The hands were raised.] All right. Now you see just exactly what 
I mean when I say it isn’t that we want less grammar, but better 
grammar. We need grammar that functions, grammar that is vital- 
ized, grammar that becomes a part of the child’s living language. 

I could go on for hours here and show you the effect of the old 
training of children merely to name the bones of the skelton of 
speech. I agree most heartily with Doctor Jones in what he said 
last night. We need to drill children on the fundamentals; but we 
must not think that merely naming the bones of the skelton of 
speech will give them the fundamentals. To link grammar with 
life is the one fundamental that is vital. Nor can we make language 
teaching by jumping from the skeleton to a jellyfish sort of language. 

I do not agree with either the skeleton type of grammarian or the 
jellyfish type. I have tried to take a middle, forward stand. We 
must have a skeleton in our language work. You can not make the 
body stand up without a skeleton; but the skeleton can not be a 
living being unless it is filled with organs and covered with muscles 
and skin and thrilled with nerves. More than that, there are a good 
many skeletons that are alive that are not worth much. The living 
grammar must be put to use if it is to be not only alive but serviceable. 

The central purpose of all this work in grammar and language is 
to help the child to speak more effectively. It is desirable that he 
speak correctly, but to speak effectively is vital. Children should be 
trained to say things so that people can understand the thoughts 
expressed. We should aim to help them acquire some such skill as 
did Lincoln. Lowell, speaking of his language, said, ‘‘ When Lincoln 
speaks, it seems as if the people are thinking out loud.”” We need 
something of the language power that President Wilson acquired, so 
that our language may become amber clear, so that the thoughts we 
think and the questions we ask shall be expressed in language so plain 
that people not only may understand but they must understand. 
Those are some of the fundamental things that we must impress on 
the pupils. 

89608—S. Doc. 62, 70-1——4 
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I could have shown you a great deal more had I had a class brought 
up to the point where it could slip into this lesson without so much 
underpinning. I do not doubt that these girls have had some good 
language work. They show a willingness to work and to express them- 
selves freely. That is excellent. “They are at the beginning, I under- 
stand, of the seventh grade. The thing needed is to go on with some 
vitalized grammar. With the right kind of lessons they will acquire 
language skill and power and fix right habits of speech. Above all, 
girls, you should learn to use our language so that you say things that 
mean something, and so that the thoughts are expressed how? 

A Giru. Plainly and clearly. 

Doctor Driaas. Why? 

A Girt. So that people can understand. 

Doctor Drices. What is the one important part of speech that you 
should learn well. 

A Giru. The verb. 

Doctor Driees. Why? 

The Griru. Because it expresses action. 

Doctor Driggs. You can not make sentences without it, and fur- 
ther what? s 

A Grru. It puts life into language. 

Doctor Driaas. Is that worth learning? 

A Giru. Yes. 

Doctor Driges. Allright. Thank you for the help you have given 
in this lesson. [Applause.] 

Doctor Jones. This afternoon in this room the industrial section 


will have charge. We hope everybody will attend. We now stand 
adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12.10 p. m., the convention recessed until 1.30 
p. m. this day.) 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The convention reassembled at 1.30 p. m., pursuant to recess. 
Doctor Jonegs. I shall introduce Mr. Tom L. Anderson, chairman 
of the industrial section, who will take charge. 


INDUSTRIAL SECTION 


(Mr. Tom L. AnprErRson, of the Iowa School, presiding.) 

Mr. AnprErRSON. Mr. President and members of the convention, in 
opening this section a few remarks probably would not be amiss in 
connection with industrial work. During the past several years there 
has been an awakening in the profession, a distinct awakening to the 
value of industrial work in connection with the education of the 
deaf child. Heretofore we have had industrial work of a sort con- 
ducted on a basis correlated with the household of the institution 
more than with the school or the academic department. There came 
a time when the wave of reform swept over the academic depart- 
ment to such an extent that the industrial department seems to have 
been completely lost sight of. During that time industrial work 
suffered a lapse. During the past several years, however, there has 
been such an awakening that at the present time our industrial 
departments are undergoing a great change for the better. More 
and better instructors are being brought into the work, more com- 
petent men and women, better salaries are being paid, and an attempt 
is being made to elevate the position of the industrial instructor to 
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a plane of equality with that of the academic instructor. The work 
is being better organized, better directed, more money is being spent 
for equipment and materials, and there is a tendency to recognize 
the great value of industrial work for its educational worth. There 
is a tendency to correlate the work with the academic department 
rather than with the household. The teachers in the academic 
department are finding this work of great value as a source of live 
language, also in the application of practical mathematics, and they 
are very glad to work in connection with the industrial teachers. 
The industrial teachers, being brought into connection with the 
school problem, are taking on an increased feeling of pride in their 
work. They have a greater feeling of self-respect in their work, and 
the tendency is distinctly upward. 

To-day we see the industrial department recognized by this con- 
vention very handsomely indeed. The committee on the general 
program gave us a very important place in the arrangements for this 
convention. We appreciate that very much and thank the com- 
mittee. 

The committee of the industrial section tried to arrange a varied 
program for you, something of theory and something of practice. We 
shall have talks and demonstrations. We have also tried to get away 
from the idea that industrial work is solely for the boys, by bringing 
forward the young women strongly. We have here this afternoon 
a demonstration of work which is intended more for the girls, and the 
connection with this industrial work for the girls is more with the 
home than with the outside world. I think you will all agree that 


that is profitable and proper. In the past, work for the = has 


always been connected with sewing and cooking and with the laundry; 
to-day we have a new generation of instructors for the young women 
who are bringing in the more attractive forms of doing this house- 
hold work, taking the drudgery out of it, substituting the element of 
interest in it. We are very happy to see that generation of young 
women appear, and I know that we will all cooperate with them to 
the fullest extent in giving them every opportunity to make the work 
for the girls bigger and better. 

We have with us to-day probably more industrial instructors than 
for many years. An effort was made to get out as many as possible. 
We are sorry that all could not come, at least as many as the academic 
instructors who are here. Those here are mostly printers, it seems, 
and we have arranged a nice program for the printers. There will be 
demonstrations in the printing office, one this afternoon in presswork, 
conducted by Mr. Pat Kelly, of the Missouri school; again Thursday 
morning at 9 o’clock there will be experts here from the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Co., who will demonstrate the operation of the machine 
over in the Ohio school print shop, where they have a number of 
printing machines. The same man will work Friday morning. 
Friday afternoon the head of the Chicago Linotype School will address 
the session. 

To-night we must not overlook the style show to be given by Miss 
Hazel N. Thompson, of Gallaudet. This young lady is one of that 
newer generation of industrial instructors for girls who have brought 
a wonderful interest into the work at Gallaudet College, and she will 
attempt to show, under rather a handicap, something of what she has 
accomplished in the college. That will give you an idea of how to 
carry this work on in your own school. 
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Now, the first thing this afternoon we shall have a demonstration 
of paper cut-out work by Mrs. Lois Kelly, of the Missouri school. 
Mrs. Kelly has evolved her own way of doing this work and has a 
very attractive arrangement, and I am sure you will all be deeply 
interested in the articles she can turn out with her deft scissors. She 
will be assisted by Miss Helen W. Pence, also of the Missouri school. 

I have the pleasure of introducing Mrs. Lois Kelly. 


PAPER CUT-OUTS AS A SOURCE OF ORIGINAL HOME DECORATION 


[Demonstration and paper by Mrs. Lors KE.ty, of the Missouri school. Mrs. 
Kelly was assisted by Miss Helen W. Pence, of the Missouri school. As Mrs. 
Kelly proceeded her demonstration was explained by a paper read by Supt. 
H. EK. Day, of the Missouri school.] 


In this demonstration we shall show how free-hand paper cutting may be 
applied to home decoration. 

First, we shall begin with simple cut-outs for the children. This is where the 
foundation for future home decoration really takes place. Children love action 
and color. Teach them how to cut out dancing clowns, circus animals, ducks, 
rabbits, and simple folded toys. Miss Pence will display a chart of free-hand 
cut-outs for the children. Mrs. Kelly will cut out rabbits and clowns and also 
make a paper ladder. 

Simple patterns for window-shade pulls, book ends, and letter racks may be 
easily cut from folded paper. A cut-out motif may be applied to a collar and 
cuff set. Miss Pence will show you a chart of these patterns. Mrs. Kelly will 
cut a shade-pull pattern and a letter-rack pattern. 

Then a border design may be applied to curtains. Another worked out for a 
towel end in appliqué. Folded and cut designs may be transferred to box tops, 
a fancywork bag, card-table covers, etc. Miss Pence will show the box, bag, 
and table covers made from designs on the chart. Mrs. Kelly will cut out a 
design for a eard-table cover. 

Stencils for wall decoration or for decorating panels on cupboard doors and on 
chair backs may be cut from folded paper. Miss Pence will display a chart of 
stencils. Mrs. Kelly will cut a wall stencil. 

Table decorations are most interesting to make. A paper house, with the 
addition of two trees and Old Santa in the chimney, would delight young and 
old as a centerpiece on the dining-room table at Christmas time. Miss Pence 
will show you this house. 

Place cards of colored paper are very effective and suitable for all occasions. 
Mrs. Kelly will cut out a Halloween place card. Miss Pence will show those 
mounted on the chart. 


Mr. F. W. Boortn, of Nebraska. How long has Mrs. Kelly been 
working with you? 

Mr. Day. She has been in the Missouri school for 10 years. 

(Mrs. Kelly continued to cut out various articles from paper.) 

Mr. Boortu. How old are the children who do that? 

; Mr. Day. All ages. I am going to ask Mrs. Kelly to cut a witch 
or us. 

Mr. Bootna. She has bewitched us all right. [Laughter.] 

(Mrs. Kelly continued to cut out various articles.) 

Mr. I. S. Fusretp, of Washington, D.C. Mr. Day, can she do that 
blindfolded? 

Mr. Day. I think she could. 

(The demonstration of paper cutting continued.) 

Paper cut-out monograms or initials may also be applied to home decoration, 
using them as embroidery patterns on bed spreads and linens. Cutting them from 
oilcloth and stitching to colored sateen make attractive covers for porch pillows. 
ao Vegans will display some cut-out monograms. Mrs. Kelly will cut out an 
nitial. 

Fancywork is always interesting to the home makers, and more so if they: 
make their own patterns. Pieced quilt and appliqué quilt block patterns are 
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easily cut from paper. A valance pattern may be made to match the appliqué 
quilt, if desired. Miss Pence will show you two designs for quilts. Mrs. Kelly 
a cut out an appliqué pattern, and then show you how it will look in a finished 
quilt. 

Now, we shall show you some cut-outs made by our pupils in the classrooms. 


Mr. AnpErRson. I am sure that all appreciate the opportunity to 
see this method of securing original designs for home decoration. It 
is too bad that you could not have seen those deft fingers working at 
close range as I did. You would appreciate it more. 

Mrs. Kelly wishes to announce that for the benefit of those who are 
interested in this work and wish to learn more about it, she will give a 
demonstration in room 18—B at the school to-morrow morning at 9 
o’clock. This is such a simple thing that you can not afford to let 
it get past you, and I am sure that all can see the possibilities of it. 

Now, I wish to say a few words about the exhibits we have on the 
third floor of the school building. It is the industrial and the art ex- 
hibit combined. The industrial exhibit is particularly fine this year. 
I am told that it is the best, the largest this convention has had in many 
years. That is one indication of the revival of interest in our indus- 
trial work, I am sure. Also, the success of it is due largely to the 
efforts of Mr. P. N. Peterson, of the Minnesota school, a member 
of this committee. Mr. Peterson started early and worked late, and 
persuaded quite a number of schools to send heaithy exhibits, and the 
result is to his credit, also to the credit of those schools which respond- 
ed; furthermore, to the credit of the Ohio school committee, which 
arranged the exhibits. This committee wishes to thank the Ohio 
school committee very heartily for the interest it has shown in ar- 
ranging that exhibit so well. The committee assures me also that it 
will repack the exhibits and return them, which will be a very great 
favor, I am sure. 

In my opening remarks I referred to the efforts we have made to 
correlate the industrial work with the academic work in our schools. 
This brings about the need of intelligent supervision, which also 
calls for a course of study. Superintendent McAloney, of the Colo- 
rado school, has made a deep study of this problem of a course of 
study which will bring the industrial department into better corre- 
lation with the academic work. Doctor McAloney will tell you 
about that plan in his paper entitled ‘‘The industrial education of 
the deaf—the Colorado plan.” 


THE INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION OF THE DEAF—THE COLORADO 
PLAN 


By Supt. THomas 8. McAtoney, of the Colorado School 


I would probably never have undertaken the preparation of this paper if I 
had not been urged to do so by a number of heads of other schools who had 
visited the industrial department of the Colorado school and had become inter- 
ested in the methods we were using. They felt that the Colorado plan had a 
number of valuable and progressive features which might be of interest and prac- 
tical help to the members of this convention, 

It is not claimed that the Colorado plan possesses any marked degree of origi- 
nality or that it departs in a radical way from the plans and methods used by 
similar schools, or that it solves all industrial problems, but it is maintained that 
the boys and girls of the Colorado school are making greater, more satisfactory 
‘and more scientific progress under the new plan than they were able to accom- 
plish under the rather haphazard plan which our school, in common with many 
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other schools for the deaf, had hitherto pursued. We believe that under our 
new system we have reached one step nearer the solution of the difficult and 
intricate problem of industrial training for the children in our schools. 

The early educators of the deaf in this country seemed to have fully realized 
the great importance and the absolute necessity of training their pupils indus- 
trially so that they might be self-supporting after leaving school. For years 
they were the pioneers and leaders in this great work of industrial education for 
boys and girls. In recent years it is claimed that the public schools have been 
making rapid strides in this work while we have been virtually at a standstill, 
and that they have taken the leadership away from us. It is true that the public 
schools with their liberal financial support have been able to employ well trained 
expert teachers, but so far as I can judge from a recent survey which we made 
of the Colorado Springs Junior and Senior High Schools, their industrial teach- 
ing is largely prevocational. If it is true, however, that the public schools have 
outclassed ours, then the time has arrived for the educators of the deaf to adopt 
higher standards and better methods so that they may once more become lead- 
ers in this very important field of work. 

At nearly every convention held by this body this subject has been given a 
prominent place upon the program. Excellent papers have been presented, 
interesting and valuable discussions have taken place, but we have gone back 
to our schools and failed to put into effect the practical ideas and progressive 
plans suggested. We have been fooling ourselves instead of seriously, thought- 
fully and intelligently studying the problem and finding a practical solution of it. 

It is trug, however, that some progress has been made in certain features of 
industrial education within the past few years. Numbers of schools for the deaf 
have been purchasing up-to-date equipment, but there is still a great lack of 
modern machinery in our shops. The instruction of our pupils in the use of 
obsolete machinery or of machinery not found in modern commercial establish- 
ments is largely a waste of their time. If we can not afford to purchase up-to-date 
equipment for all our shops then we should concentrate our energies and funds 
upon fewer trades. 

At the meeting of this organization held in Council Bluffs two years ago 
Superintendent McManaway, of the Virginia school, presented a very thought- 
ful paper and asked a number of very pertinent and suggestive questions which 
virtually touched upon every phase of this most difficult problem. He pointed 
out the weak points in the present system of industrial training. The Colorado 
plan takes cognizance of these weak points and strives to rectify them. 

Those who have read Mr. Tom L. Anderson’s admirable paper, “Is there a 
paramount issue?’”’ and who have made themselves familiar with article 14 of 
the code of principles adopted by the conference of superintendents and principals 
last fall can easily see the trend of thought of those who are interested in the 
welfare of the deaf. There is no doubt that better and more scientific industrial 
training for the deaf child while he is in school is the most important, far-reaching, 
and pressing problem which confronts educators of the deaf at the present time. 
The success in life of the boys and girls over whom we have charge depends 
largely upon how well the school has fitted them to take their place among the 
wage-earning citizens of their community and state. 

It is, of course, impossible in a brief paper to give the entire Colorado plan in 
detail. I can simply touch upon some of the more important features. 

Prevocational training.—Every young child as soon as he enters our school is 
assigned to some prevocational work. The little boys are taught sewing and 
darning and later on they are assigned to work in the sJoyd or manual training 
shop. During the time they are engaged in prevocational work they are closely 
studied and their natural aptitude and ability observed. All this prevocational 
work is very carefully and systematically arranged, laying the foundation for the 
trades teaching which follows. 

The little girls also are taught sewing and darning and their work is so planned 
that it fits in with the courses in sewing, knitting, dressmaking, and millinery 
which follow. When this prevocational work has been completed, the next 
step is— 

The selection of a trade.—It is of the greatest importance to the industrial life 
of the child that care be exercised in the selection of a trade for him. The Colo- 
rado plan provides for a special committee to make recommendations to the 
superintendent as to the trade best suited for the child. The committee as now 
constituted consists of the vice principal of the school as chairman, two teachers 
and the head supervisor. The chairman of the committee is also the field officer 
of the school and he is intimately acquainted with the home conditions of the 
child. The supervisor has a knowledge of his natural aptitude and ability and 
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the teachers make a study of his progress in his prevocational work. After a 
conference with the boy as to his choice of a trade, and after a careful study of 
his record, the committee makes its recommendation to the superintendent. 
The superintendent then reviews the data submitted and if satisfied writes to 
the parents for their approval. When this has been received, the boy is duly 
assigned to the trade selected. 

Of course there are numbers of children in our schools who lack the mental 
ability to master a trade, and who will have to earn their living as unskilled work- 
men. It is not fair to the teachers or to the other pupils to have such children 
placed in the regular industrial classes. These slow children can receive hand 
training in special groups and not interfere with the progress of the regular 
classes. 

Course of study— Perhaps the greatest weakness in our industrial training or 
trades teaching is the lack of a definite course of study for each trade. The 
instruction has usually been given in a haphazard manner and there has been no 
rule by which to measure the progress of the pupils each semester or from year 
to year, nor has there been any definite objective which teacher and pupils 
have been stimulated to reach. 

Replies to the questionnaire which I sent out to schools for the deaf in the 
United States a few months ago indicated that five schools have a definite 
course of study in industrial work, but I was able to obtain a printed course 
from only one of these schools. Other schools which replied either had no 
plan or left the matter of a course of study entirely to the instructors in each 
trade. My observation has been that where such courses are in the,minds only 
of the instructors that their teaching lacks definiteness, continuity of progress and 
completeness, and that many of the important principles of the trade are fre- 
quently left untaught. 

No education can be successful unless it progresses step by step toward some 
definite objective or achievement. These steps should be carefully planned 
and systematically and scientifically carried out. There must be a definite 
prescribed course of study in all branches of education and such a course is 
absolutely necessary in the industrial training of our children. The true teacher, 
however, does not slavishly follow such a course at the expense of his own initia- 
tive and ingenuity in his teaching. He simply uses the course as his guide so 
that his instruction may be progressive, well balanced and complete. 

The preparation of a course of study for each trade is no simple matter. While 
there are difficulties to be overcome, these difficulties are not insurmountable. 
When the subject is presented to the trades teachers in our schools, they fre- 
quently raise objections and very strongly intimate that it is neither feasible nor 
practical to prepare such a course. They argue that work involving the use of 
the hands can not be measured and systematized like work which is largely or 
wholly mental. 

The special committee on industrial education at the Colorado school, in 
cooperation with the trades teachers under the direction and advice of the 
superintendent, prepared a course of study for each trade. There are two sepa- 
rate divisions of each course of study, one for the practical work and the other for 
the technical language of the trade. In actual use these two courses are coor- 
dinated. At the end of each semester an examination in the practical work of the 
trade is given to determine the progress made by the pupil. In the shoe shop, 
for instance, if a boy in the course for the semester is expected to sew rips in 
footballs or shoes, then certain footballs and shoes are given him to sew and 
he is graded in the neatness and dispatch with which he is able to do the work. 
If a more advanced pupil’s course calls for half-soling a shoe by hand sewing 
then he is required to perform this work under the eyes of the examiner. Exami- 
nations are also conducted in the language of the trade and papers graded. 

Lack of knowledge of the technical language of the trade has been a serious 
handicap to our graduates in securing and holding lucrative employment in their 
special trades. In many of our schools there is no definite plan to teach this 
language, and in numbers of other schools its teaching is neglected altogether. 
Some schools require the industrial instructors to teach the language, others 
assign this work to the literary teachers, and in one school, at least, this work is 
performed by special teachers engaged for the purpose. 

We believe that the proper time to give the trade language is when the actual 
work is being performed and that the proper person to give it is the trade teacher. 
These teachers are not always sure as to what is expected in the way of shop 
language, so we have arranged sample expressions in the course of study. This 
instruction should be followed up by the teachers in the literary department 
working in harmonious cooperation with the industrial or trade teachers. 
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Under the Colorado plan this cooperation is carried out in the following manner: 
In the carpenter shop, for instance, there is a bulletin board above each bench. 
When the pupils arrive at the shop each one finds his work or his assignment 
written on a sheet of paper and attached to this bulletin board. Usually all the 
members of the same grade or class have the same kind of work assigned them. 
For the first year or two the names of the tools to be used for the afternoon’s work 
are also written on this sheet. As far as possible all explanations or commands 
are given in English, either written, spoken, or spelled. The pupil, if he has 
completed his task, takes this sheet off the bulletin board and carefully pockets it 
to use in his literary class next morning. If he has not completed his task, he 
usually copies his afternoon’s assignment on another sheet of paper. The follow- 
ing morning the literary teacher, who is supplied with copies of the industrial 
courses of study, asks her pupils: ‘‘What did you do in the shops yesterday 
afternoon?” If the child is unable to give the correct language descriptive of his 
afternoon’s work, he shows his assignment sheet to his teacher and she assists 
him in giving the correct language. In a very short time the boy is able to 
describe quickly each operation performed in his shop. 

After the first few weeks the time occupied in this exercise is very brief. .As 
perhaps no two pupils in a literary class have been doing the same kind of work 
or learning the same trade or occupation, it is not necessary to make the language 
work of each child a class exercise. ‘The answers are purely for the individual, 
and no attempt is made to compel all the members of the class to learn the lan- 
guage written by the individual, although some of the more ambitious pupils 
frequently absorb some or all of it. We have found from experience that the girl 
who is learning dressmaking is not specially interested in the trade language of 
the shoe shop, and that the boy who is learning carpentry has little interest in the 
trade language of the millinery shop. Of course, at times the special work of 
these various shops is made a class lesson. 

In prevocational work there is a course of language for the little ones. There 
is very close cooperation between the teachers in this department and the 
teachers of the primary classes in the literary department, and it is very gratifying 
to find how much can be accomplished in the acquisition of language in this way. 
A glance at the printed course of study shows how this cooperation is carried out. 

t is necessary for the industrial teacher to set apart some definite time each 
week for teaching new shop language. The pupils are provided with notebooks 
and pencils, so they may have a record which they can refer to and study. Many 
of the definitions of operations, technical phrases and uses of tools are provided 
them in printed form. We have found it helpful to the individual pupil to have 
his literary teacher and his classmates occasionally visit his shop, see the work that 
he has done and get generally acquainted with the operations carried on in that 
particular shop. This greatly increases his interest and pride in his trade. 

We frequently hear criticism of the fact that many of the deaf do not follow 
the trades which they learned at school. I believe if a careful survey were made 
of these cases it would be discovered that due care and thought had not been given 
to the selection of the trades and also that the individual had not been scientifically 
taught. Under the Colorado plan of carefully selecting the trade and teaching it 
scientifically, we feel convinced that our industrial graduates will seek and find 
employment in their chosen trades. 

One of the objections which I have frequently heard against teaching trades 
in this manner is that it is virtually impossible for our pupils really to acquire 
a knowledge of one because of the limited time which they spend daily in the 
shops during their school years. In learning most of the trades this objection 
is not valid, but in the case of one or two there is some truth in it. Under the 
Colorado plan very little time is wasted in the shops, and as the instruction is 
more or less intensive the completion of the course for each one can usually be 
accomplished within the time limit. However, since the plan provides for an 
additional year of postgraduate instruction, when necessary there does not 
seem to be any satisfactory reason why our pupils should not be able to finish 
their trades before leaving school. 

In Great Britain, under the trades-union rules, hearing boys and girls are 
apprenticed at the age of 14 and deaf boys and girls at 16. Friends of the deaf 
say that this is a discrimination against the deaf and are urging that this alleged 
handicap of two years be removed. There does not seem to be any definite 
system of apprenticeships for the deaf in this country, and our schools of neces- 
sity must teach trades. Very few of our graduates would attend trade schools 
at a distance from their homes unless there were some way of paying their 
expenses from public funds. If we fail to provide the proper industrial training, 
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our deaf boys and girls will, in the majority of cases, be compelled to obtain 
employment as unskilled workers. Perhaps the time will come when the Fed- 
eral Government will establish a technical school in connection with Gallaudet 
College, to which our boys and girls can be sent under arrangements similar 
to the ones which now exist for their admission to the academic department of 
that college. 

In answer to the question, ‘‘Do you believe that our schools for the deaf 
should teach trades scientifically so that our pupils can become wage earners 
immediately after leaving, or do you think we should use our trade instruction 
merely as prevocational work?” Twenty superintendents answered without reser- 
vation that our schools should teach the trades scientifically. Seven others also 
agreed to this, but with reservations. Four thought our industrial work should 
be prevocational, and four said it should be both prevocational and scientific. 

If we are to teach trades scientifically, we certainly must have a definite 
course of study to follow and we must have teachers capable of instructing 
scientifically. 

Those who are thoroughly acquainted with the personnel of the teaching 
staffs of our schools recognize that the standard for teachers in the industrial 
department does not measure up to the standard required for teachers in the 
other departments of the schools. We gladly engage a man who has some prac- 
tical knowledge of a specific trade without inquiring too closely into his ability 
to impart instruction. I have met industrial teachers in some of our schools 
who not only lack ability to instruct properly but who are unable to speak the 
English language correctly. I have in mind an instructor in one of our schools 
who was an uneducated Italian. He knew how to mend shoes, but was sadly 
lacking in the qualities and abilities necessary to be an instructor in that branch. 
I am aware of the difficulties which many of our schools encounter in securin 
funds to pay high-class teachers, and I sympathize sincerely with them; but 
do feel that if they realized the importance of the industrial education of their 
children they would pay to industrial teachers salaries just as high as, or even 
higher than, those they pay teachers in other departments. When those in 
authority in our schools come to a realization of the great value of the industrial 
education of their children and when they back up their convictions by employ- 
ing the best instructors possible, then and only then will our deaf boys and girls 
come into their own and be properly fitted to take up their life work when they 
leave school. 

In summary, it may be stated that the Colorado plan advocates, practices as 
far as possible under present conditions, and has as its ultimate aim the following 
fundamental principles and requirements: 

First. That the industrial department of a school for the deaf is and should 
be considered as important as any other department of the school. 

Second. That adequate salaries be paid teachers of industries or trades so that 
the services of well-trained, well-qualified men and women may be secured. 

Third. That a definite written or printed course of study for each trade be 
used and that a course in shop language be arranged for all the trades. 

Fourth. That a test be given at frequent intervals in the practical work of 
the trade to ascertain progress made and that written examinations be also held 
to test the pupils in the knowledge of shop language, tools, and materials used. 

Fifth. That the school furnish the teachers with such trade journals and maga- 
zines and such trade textbooks as may be necessary so that they may keep up 
with the latest developments and improvements in their special lines of work. 

Sixth. That certain definite, well-selected prevocational work be given each 
child before assigning him to a trade. 

Seventh. That a study be made of the ability, natural inclinations, home 
environment, and requirements of each child before selecting a trade for him. 
This study may be made by a committee working under the superintendent, 
whose members have an intimate knowledge of the child. 

Eighth, That there should be no over crowding of classes. 

Ninth. That in order to avoid having too many grades in each shop or trade, 
it is preferable to assign, say, four or six pupils every second year to a particular 
trade rather than to assign two or three pupils each year to that trade. 

Tenth. That it is impractical and unwise to attempt to teach a large number 
of trades. A few well-chosen trades well taught are infinitely better for the pupils 
than a large number poorly taught. 

Eleventh. That a suitable age for boys to begin learning their trade is a mental 
age of 12 years. 

Twelfth. That shops be equipped with modern machinery. 
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Thirteenth. That proper discipline be maintained in the shop. Much of the 
pupil’s time is lost through loafing and through lack of understanding of the 
dignity and importance of the work being done. 

Fourteenth. That boys and girls who are mentally slow and who will never 
graduate from the literary department should be required to spend most of their 
time in the industrial department several years before they leave school. 

Fifteenth. That in certain cases a postgraduate course in industrial work 
should be given after the pupil has completed his literary course. 

Sixteenth. That principals of the industrial departments be appointed in the 
larger schools and in schools whose income is large enough to provide a salary 
for such a position. 

Seventeenth. That the proper care of tools, machinery, and supplies be instilled 
into every pupil in the trades department. 

Eighteenth. That repair work and other work of the school which necessitates 
the pupils’ leaving the shop should only be undertaken when all the pupils in that 
shop can be used to advantage on the job, or when there is an assistant or helper 
in the shop who can take charge of part of the class. 

Nineteenth. That there should be regular meetings of the industrial teachers 
held to discuss subjects of vital interest to their work. 

Twentieth. That until such a time as simple industrial textbooks are prepared 
printed lessons giving definitions of tools and industrial terms and such trade 
language and expressions as are found necessary should be provided. 


Doctor McAtoney. I might say that we have a printed course in 
nearly every trade we teach, and I shall be very glad to mail a copy 
to anyone requesting it. 

Mr. Anprerson. Before we adjourn, I wish to announce that after 
a recess of probably 15 minutes, Mr. Pat Kelly will give you a dem- 
onstration of the art of presswork in the Ohio school pressroom, con- 
nected with the building turning to the left as you go out at the front. 

To-night at 8 o’clock I want you all to be sure and come back here 
to see the style show by Miss Hazel N. Thompson. It is to be accom- 
panied by music, and I am sure you will all want to be present. I 
am sorry that Miss Thompson could not get together all of her mate- 
rial, but she has enough to make it very interesting. 

The section will now take a recess for 15 minutes, and all who wish 
may go to the pressroom. 

(Whereupon, at 2.50 p. m., the convention recessed until 8 p. m. 
this day.) 

TUESDAY NIGHT SESSION 


The convention reassembled at 8 o’clock p. m.,, pursuant to recess. 

Doctor Jonres. The convention will please come to order. 

For a great many years we have been emphasizing reading as a 
school proposition, and all the pupils in this school spend the evening 
in reading and not in lesson study as they once did. And I want to 
refer to the demonstration of class work with Miss Carter’s class. I 
want you all to see that class and hear and see the method of teaching 
reading to children in the Ohio school. Itis very simple. First, there 
is a preliminary drill so that the pupils may understand the meaning 
of the lesson to be read, and understand the vocabulary, idioms, etc.; 
enone the reading in the evening; and, third, the questions the next 

ay. 

Mr. McManaway. Mr. President, may I make an announcement 
at this time concerning the demonstrations being given by Miss 
Edith Fitzgerald at the hour of 10 to 11 o’clock in room 5-B. Many 
of you know that Miss Fitzgerald has worked out a system which she 
has incorporated in a book recently published, called “Straight 
Language.” A great many of you perhaps are not aware of the nature 
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of the work she has done and is trying to do this week. This morning 
she attempted to set forth the differences between her methods of 
teaching language and of achieving mental development, and other 
methods which are in vogue. To-morrow morning she is going to 
discuss ‘‘Building the key,’”’ and then will make a practical demon- 
stration of it by using Crocker, Jones, and Pratt, pages 89 and 97, 
to show how the key operates in use. 

I am very enthusiastic about the work Miss Fitzgerald has done 
and is doing. We have been bothered, as teachers of the deaf, for 
a great many years with the peculiar way in which deaf children 
express themselves. Sometimes we refer to those peculiar ways of 
expressions as ‘‘mutisms.’’ I don’t know whether you have thought 
of it or not, but that failure to express themselves as you and I would 
express ourselves is due to an ignorance of English or idiomatic 
order. You can always tell a foreigner by certain peculiarities in 
the way he says a thing. He doesn’t say it as a native says it. If 
you went to Germany you perhaps would be immediately identified, 
though you might speak ever so grammatically, because you didn’t 
say the thing in German as the German native would say it. It 
seems to me that the peculiar contribution which Miss Fitzgerald 
has made in her work is in working out a method of teaching English 
order in the English sentence, idiomatic English order. I don’t 
know whether she quite agrees with me or not, but I am satisfied 
myself that that is the contribution she has made, and she is attempt- 
ing to show this week how she builds this key which is a guide to 
idiomatic English order, and then how it can be applied with the 
textbooks now in use. I think a great many of you will be interested 
in following Miss Fitzgerald’s demonstrations. I think you will be 
interested in examining the papers which she has there on display, 
of work done in the classroom during the past year in the Virginia 
school, in the oral classes as well as the manual classes. Her morning 
demonstration is given orally at 10 o’clock. To-morrow afternoon 
at 4 she will repeat the demonstration for those who are deaf, using 
spelling and manual methods in presentation. 

I simply wanted to make this statement because the program does 
not indicate the nature of the work or how the work differs from day 
to day. From day to day on the bulletin board you will find out 
exactly the thing which is to be demonstrated that day. One day 
it will be verbs; another day it will be something else. I wanted to 
do this, because I am very enthusiastic about her work. I think 
she has made a real contribution, and I think a great many of you 
will be interested in learning more about it. 

Doctor Jones. The secretary will announce the committees which 
are necessary to carry on the business of the convention. 

Mr. Bsoruee. The following committees have been appointed: 

Committee on necrology. —Mr. George M. McClure, Dr. Harris 
Taylor, Mrs. Anna C. Hurd, Mr. Irving S. Fusfeld, Mr. A. B. Greener. 

Nominating committee. —Dr. Augustus Rogers, Mr. E. McK. 
Goodwin, Mrs. H. T. Poore, Mr. O. L. McIntire, Mr. J. Lyman 
Steed. 

Committee on interpreters —Mr. Tom L. Anderson, Mr. Vernon S. 
Birck, Mr. Peter N. Peterson, Mr. Harley D. Drake. 

Committee on resolutions.—Dr. W. L. Walker, Mr. Frank W. Booth, 
Mr. Herbert E. Day, Miss Musa Marbut, Mr. Elwood A. Stevenson. 
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Committee on recommending honorary members.—Dr. J. Schuyler 
Long, Mr. J. Coffee Harris, Mr. Burton W. Driggs, Mr. D. T. Cloud, 
Mr. Tobias Brill. 

Auditing committee—Mr. T. Emery Bray, Mr. H. M. MeManaway,. 
Mr. Leonard M. Elstad. 

Assistant secretary of the convention.—Mr. I. S. Fusfeld. 

Doctor Jonres. These committees should get together as soon as 
possible and prepare their reports. The officers are all nominated 
from the floor, president, vice president, secretary, treasurer, and 
members of the executive committee. 

Now, Mr. Frank M. Driggs, whom you all know, is responsible for 
the program, and Dr. Howard R. Driggs, his brother, appears on 
our program in two places, but Mr. Frank M. Driggs is not responsi- 
ble. In fact, he wrote me early in the preliminary maneuvers that 
Dr. Howard R. Driggs did not want to come, because of their relation- 
ship, and that he did not want him to come because of that relation- 
ship [laughter], but I assumed full responsibility and invited him to 
come. I did it because I agree with his ideas in teaching language. 
I have all of his language books, and we make whatever use of them 
we can, and if I were teaching English I would make a great deal 
more use of them. We have had him before on that subject, but I 
feel a good deal like the old darky who was preaching with wonderful 
success, and the white preachers wanted to know how he succeeded 
so well. He said, ‘Well, in the first place I tells ’em what I am 
going to tell ’em, in the second place I tells ” em, and in the third 
place I tells ’em i I already done told ’em flaughter], and even 
then some of them darkies don’t know anything about it.”” [Laugh- 
ter. i 

Now, he told us last year and the year before, and he told us again 
to-day very emphatically, and I hope we have all gotten into our 
systems his very excellent method of presenting English, but he is 
also an able historian and loves western history, the history of our 
own country, pioneer life. He has sponsored a series of books on 
pioneer life, one of which is The Little White Indian Boy. I thought 
so much of that story that we bought his book so that al the children 
could read it who wished to, and then we published it in our school 
paper, the Chronicle, in serial form, so that readers of the Chronicle 
could get the benefit of that story for its historical significance, and 
I received many, many fine letters from readers of “the Chronicle 
approving the publishing of that story. So it gives me great pleasure 
to-night to present Dr. Howard R. Driggs, of New York University, 
who will lecture on the subject, ““The meaning of America.”’ 


ADDRESS, “THE MEANING OF AMERICA”’ 
By Dr. Howarp R. Driaegs, of the New York University 


Mr. Chairman and members of the convention, I am not quite 
certain whether we Americans, after all of our study of its history, 
quite understand the full meaning of America. If we were to go to 
the dictionary or to other sources of information, we would find that 
it had a geographic definition; it would constitute, so far as our own 
America is concerned, that vast expanse of land stretching for 3,000 
miles, or about that, between the stormy Atlantic and the Pacific. 
A wonderland it is, made up of many empire States. With my family 
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I took a trip across it two years ago, letting that moving picture 
unroll under the wheels of my automobile through old New York and 
across the tip of Pennsylvania that links with Lake Erie, and over 
this dear old Buckeye State (it is very dear to me—my father was a 
Buckeye boy, born near the little town of Newark, out of Columbus). 
‘Thence we motored on over the prairies of Indiana and Ulinois, and 
that rolling Iowa, which my boys called the “Scenic Railway” as in 
the car they went up and down its velvety hills. Then on we rode 
through Nebraska, uptilting there toward the Rockies, and finally out 
into old Wyoming of blessed memory and up into the great State of 
Utah, where you drop down into the desert that was redeemed by the 
pioneers. Thence across the sunset deserts of Nevada and up over 
the golden Sierras into California. We might have had just as delight- 
ful a swing over the southern route and gone through the sunny 
Southland; or another along the northern way through the wooded 
hills of Wisconsin, the Minnesotas, and prairies of the Dakotas and 
the mountain lands of Montana, Idaho and Washington. It is alla 
marvelous spread of country. 

When the first white men came they found sprinkled over this great 
stretch of country those children of nature, the much misunderstood 
North American Indians. They have been misnamed “savages,” 
but their true heart has not been properly revealed, because they 
have met the saw-tooth edge of our advancing civilization which cut 
them and drove them into the wilds. That is a page of our history 
that we need to think seriously upon. If we are ever going to justly 
remember those children of nature, we shall have to think of old 
Squanto, who came with his “Welcome, Englishmen”’; we shall have 
to remember Pocahontas, and the “Bird Woman,” old Red Cloud, 
who owned the Black Hills before the miners stuck their picks in 
there after the gold nuggets; we shall have to think of him when 
they were trying to effect a peace treaty, and see that old chieftain 
raising his arms to the Great Spirit uttering those simple words, “I 
pray that only truth may be spoken here.” 

When we begin to understand the hearts of these children of 
nature, we shall begin to appreciate something of the terrific cost 
to them of our conquest of this country. But that is past history. 
The Indians could not withstand the onpress of the white men. They 
had to give way before the all-conquering force of advancing civili- 
zation. It is a sad story in the pages of our history, but there are 
other things that we must think of to compensate for it. 

I saw one day out there in the West, near a railroad depot, a 
lonely tepee. The old Indians had come back and pitched their 
smoky-topped tepee there right by the old creek where they used to 
camp before the white men came to their country. Now, every- 
where around them the railroads were shuttling back and forth 
with their loads of comforts and luxuries. On every side were the 
skyscrapers reaching into the air; above, the electric wires were carry- 
ing the messages; and here were these remnants of the tribes that 
first possessed the land. My mind went back to the time when the 
pioneers had pressed westward, and I saw there the same mountains 
and streams, the same fertile soil that the Indians held. The red men 
could not realize the riches that the whites saw, and they lost their 
inheritance. 
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Over this land of ours there has been sprinkled in 300 years this 
great white population, seizing upon the opportunities to develop 
its resources. Into our America, our United States, has been poured 
literally all nations. Why have these people from every clime come 
here? Primarily for one thing, freedom; for greater opportunity. 
They have come for the same fundamental reason that brought the 
Pilgrim Fathers to the shores of New England, for the same purpose 
that made the Quakers settle in Pennsylvania, the Catholics in 
Maryland, the Episcopalians in New Jersey, or the Cavaliers in 
Virginia. The Virginians, it is commonly believed, came in the 
search for gold; but when you read their charters you will find that 
they came here to plant the principles of English freedom; they 
came in much the same spirit that the liberated folk went into Georgia 
under the leadership of that fine old general, Oglethorpe, to find 
liberty and opportunity. That has been the keynote of our America— 
opportunity, freedom, a chance to work out the larger things of life 
unfettered by the hands of tyranny. 

In the onrush of peoples to this country which held out its wel- 
coming arms we have added millions of foreign folk to our population. 
We are all from some other country if we go far enough back. The 
only first Americans were those Indians whom we have largely 
displaced. 

The immigration movement of recent years has almost flooded parts 
of our country. When I was addressing the graduates of one of the 
cities of the East recently I discovered that on the list of 120 high- 
school boys and girls there were 7 boys and girls with the old American 
names. Nor is the East the only place that is foreign flooded. I 
was up in the land of the Dakotas attending an institute, and an 
Icelandic girl sang at the institute, a great many Russian Doukhobors 
were also there. Up at the tiptop of the Rocky Mountains, in Butte, 
Mont., I found a group of miners from Austria or Italy. Out on the 
shores of the Pacific 1 met many Japanese and Chinese boys and girls. 
In one school in one of our Southwestern States I found more than 
two-thirds of the boys and girls were Mexican. 

In every corner of this country you face that problem of training 
these boys and girls from foreign-speaking homes. Seven million at 
least were revealed by the war who could not speak a word of English, 
or at least spoke such broken English that they could hardly be under- 
stood. The great problem everywhere in this country is to help bring 
boys and girls, and men and women, to a common understanding of 
the meaning of America. If you can not do it, this country will not 
continue in the path set by the Puritans and the Cavaliers. 

America has been called a melting pot. It is a melting pot, but 
as someone has said, the great difficulty with the American melting 
pot is that it won’t melt, or doesn’t melt. There are one or two rea- 
sons why too often it doesn’t melt. I think I can make clear my 
meaning here by an analogy. 

When I was a boy out in the West I used to play around an old 
smelter. To this smelter was brought the precious ores from a hun- 
dred or more mines in the surrounding country, the purpose being to 
extract from the various ores the precious metals, the lead and copper, 
silver and gold. I always noticed as a boy—though I did not under- 
stand it then—that whenever they would take ore from any mine and 
throw it into the melting pot they would always put with the charge 
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of ore a charge of limestone, great trainloads of which they would 
roll on to that smelter yard. Then the smelter men would set the fire 
going beneath the melting pot and the limestone and the ore would 
soon begin to melt. ‘The common limestone was needed to start the 
melting process. When the ore was melted the molten stream would 
be run off into pots or kettles and these pots would be drawn out to 
the smelter dump. When the melted ore was sufficiently cooled, 
they would turn over the small pots and the slag would look like 
great chocolate drops. The precious metal, by the way, had settled 
in this kettle or pot at the bottom. By turning it over the lead or 
copper, silver or gold would be on top. A man would then come along 
with a sledge hammer and knock off the chunk of gold and silver and 
copper or whatever other metal the ore contained. 

But, mind you, they couldn’t get that precious metal out of those 
ores unless they put in the charge of limestone which would cause 
the ore to melt. The essential point is this: If we are to bring out 
the best from the various peoples in our melting pot of America, we 
must have something that serves like the limestone to make the pot 
melt. The one common means is our great common language. 
Through this we may be brought to a common sympathy, a common 
appreciation for the best that is in each and every one of these pecples 
who come to our country. 

America as it is to-day never could be what it is if the different 
peoples who have made our country had not brought to it their con- 
tributions. Let me make that clear. One day when I was winding 
up through those wooded hills of Wisconsin I happened to notice on 
every hand great dairies with wondrous purebred cattle feeding along 
the way. I asked a fellow traveler, ‘“‘How is it that Wisconsin got 
such a start in the dairy business?” His answer came—how true it 
is I don’t know—that it was due in great measure to the mountaineer 
Swiss. These people who had learned how to raise purebred cattle 
up in the Alps found here a marvelous opportunity and they were 
given a chance to express it, with the result that Wisconsin now leads 
the Nation in dairy products by a long, long lead. 

Farther on I went past buzzing sawmills and I turned to this com- 
panion to ask, ‘‘ Who was it that brought to us the skill to reduce our 
forests to lumber?” 

“That largely was the contribution of the Norwegians and the 
other people from the Scandinavian countries,” was hisreply. ‘‘They 
came from the fjords to help us change the sod houses of the plains 
to the beautiful frame houses that dot our prairie States.”’ 

I swung out onto the steppes of our country, the great bread- 
thaking fields of our Nation, out in the Dakotas. ‘‘Who was it that 
helped to develop these wide wheat farms and corn lands?” I inquired. 
He named various peoples, who had come to this part of America 
to lend a hand in breaking the sod and changing the prairies into fields 
of golden grain. 

Over in Nanticoke, Pa., one day talking to the teachers I found 
there developing the anthracite mines a great many people of Welsh 
extraction. In Irvington, N. J., I found the German toy makers 
giving us the Lionel toys. In every part of our land the peoples of 
this great country are bringing to us their contributions. We must 
train ourselves to a larger view than that of the Pilgrim Fathers. 
We shall have to see America literally as the land of all nations, and 
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learn to look into the lives of the people who have made our country, 
and bring out of them the best that is in them. 

I realize that a good many people come here with the idea of get, 
get, get. Any person who comes into America with the single idea 
of “get and grab,” whose spirit is greed, has no place in America. 
America is a land of opportunity for those who come to give. The 
only people that are foreign in this country are those who are foreign 
to American ideals. That, to me, is the larger conception of the 
meaning of our country. 

Recently I read a story of a girl who had come into our country 
from Russia with the notion that America was a land where you 
could almost go down the streets and pick up gold dollars. She 
began to meet with disappointment and after several bitter years 
she-finally found herself in one of the settlements on the East Side. 
To the settlement worker she began to complain that she had not 
been able to express herself, her ideals, in this land of so-called liberty. 
The settlement worker turned with a practical question and said, 
“What did you expect to find here, my girl? Did you expeet to find 
a land in which you could get something with no effort on your part? 
If you did, you had better sit down and read American history.” 
The girl in telling of her experiences later said, ‘Taking the suggestion 
I studied the story of the Pilgrim Fathers, and I learned that the 
Pilgrims didn’t find a land already prepared for them; they found a 
barren, rocky shore; they landed in the cold bleak wintertime; they 
Jost half their number the first year; they had to get down to the earth 
and dig; they had to give all that they possessed in order to make 
this land an opportunity for themselves. The true meaning of 
America began to dawn upon me, that it is a land of opportunity 
for those who are willing to work and to give.” 

The true meaning of America will come to anyone who studies it 
from a human viewpoint, with mind and heart awake. My love 
for the history of America was brought to me by a dear old aunt of 
New England ancestry. She used to take us children around her 
knee and tell us the stories of Oliver Hazard Perry at Lake Erie, and 
““Mad Anthony”’ Wayne—after these two heroes I named my boys— 
and Molly Pitcher at Monmouth, Israel Putnam of Connecticut, 
Nathan Hale, Francis Marion—the Swamp Fox—Sergeant Jasper, 
Davy Crockett and Daniel Boone, and other heroes and heroines of 
our country. In my boy heart—I wasn’t over 10 years of age at the 
time—was planted a strong love of history. The first money I 
earned in my life was earned at the hard work of catching adobes— 
you people who have lived out West know what adobes are—dried 
brick. I caught them 11 hours a day, 1 hour off for lunch, caught 
them for the magnificient sum of “two bits” a day, and at the end 
of 11 days I had $2.75. I didn’t have any difficulty deciding what 
to do with it. I wanted a history of the United States, and I went 
3 miles with my mother to get it. When we reached the old book- 
store, the dealer had two histories, one by Ridpath and the other 
by Barnes. I fingered through the Barnes History and found it 
filled with pictures and stories. On inquiring the price and te 


it to be $5 my heart sank. I wanted that history more than 
wanted oe else in the world. Finally I found courage to ask 
e 


of the old dealer, “You know my father, don’t you?” “Yes,” 
was his reply. ‘‘ Well,” I said, “‘can you trust him for the balance?” 
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He put his hand on my head and said, “I can trust you.” I grew 
2 feet right away and walked away with that history under my arm. 
I have it yet, and I can see my boy thumb prints very thick in the 
places where the battles were fought. I couldn’t understand the 
Constitution and other parts of it until later, and I never had to 
take history in the high schools. One of the best marks I had was in 
history, because I dramatized it on the playground. I would lead 
the boys in the Battle of Bunker Hill. One time I died seven times 
in that battle. I never led the British. The other boys didn’t 
know anything about it and they did what I told them todo. You 
will pardon my bringing up this personal incident. It is told to help 
you to understand that if you are ever to put the spirit of America 
into the hearts of your children you will do it through red-blooded 
stories. The study must be humanized if it is to live and last. 

The history of our country is not a skeleton any more than the 
language of our country is a skeleton. As I tried to show this morn- 
ing, if you try to teach our language as a skeleton you will cause 
boys and girls to hate it. Likewise, will they hate their history 
taught as a skeleton, but fill it with life and it will live. 

May I make this point concrete with some first-hand stories that 
have helped to make certain parts of our history alive for me. Take 
the Black Hills, now in the limelight because President Coolidge is 
taking his vacation there. What is the story of those hills? In 
New York City recently I found the man who hauled the first load 
of ore out of the Black Hills, and I was not satisfied till he had told 
me his full story. This man, Col. George W. Stokes, went into the 
Black Hills when the United States soldiers were circled around it 
under Custer and other leaders. That was old Red Cloud’s hunting 
grounds, ‘‘Pahasapa,’’ the land where the Great Spirit loved to dwell. 
The Indians did not live in the hills much, but they went up there 
to get their lodge poles and their choicest game. 

The red men knew that gold was there; they had dug it up for 
ornaments. However, the secret was kept from the whites generally 
until the early seventies. The Indians knew well what the cost of a 
gold rush would be to them. The California rush was a tragic story 
for the tribes. In the onrush to the West Red Cloud and Spotted 
Tail and other Sioux chieftains had made a treaty to permit the 
pioneers to use the Overland Trail, but they soon found what it 
meant. It meant the clearing away of their buffalo and other game, 
which was their life. Later, when gold was struck, up in Virginia 
City, Mont., the gold seekers from the East wanted to take the lon 
way around by Salt Lake City to Montana. The Bozeman Trai 
through the happy hunting grounds of the Sioux and other Indians 
was much shorter. 

Red Cloud and his fellow chieftains protested. The whites per- 
sisted until finally a council was held. At last Red Cloud, in a spirit 
of generosity, agreed to let the white men use the Bozeman Trail, 
provided they would not build soldier posts there. Just as they 
were consummating the treaty, in came Colonel Carrington with 
orders from the Government to establish the posts. Red Cloud, in 
righteous anger, declared war. He made a vow that he would wipe 
out such posts along the trail, and laid siege first to Fort Phil Kearney. 
Finally the old chieftain succeeded in luring a large part of the soldiers 
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of this frontier fort out into the hills. In the ambush every man of 
them was wiped out. This left a mere handful of American boys in 
the wilds of Wyoming at the mercy of Red Cloud’s warriors. Help 
must be had at once. Who would volunteer to try to break through 
the lines and ride for reinforcements? One of the frontiersmen, 
“‘Portugee”’ Phillips, offered to do it. Taking Colonel Carrington’s 
fine-blooded horse, this brave man stole out on that wintry night, 
and you know what a Wyoming winter may be. By sheer good 
luck he managed to thread his way through the encircling Indian 
lines. I met one of the men, Major Ostrander, who was in Fort Reno 
some miles down the trail when this man rode into the gate. He 
told me how he overheard the story when this passing horseman 
brought the tragic word. The gates clanked and out into the night 
again went ‘“‘Portugee” Phillips. After hours more of hard riding 
through the bitter winds Phillips finally rode into Fort Laramie. 
When he reached the place, the splendid charger that had carried 
him through dropped dead; “‘Portugee”’ Phillips delivered his mes- 
sage and fainted. Help was sent to the beleagured outpost; but 
later, to the credit of our country, the hated forts on the Bozeman 
Trail were abandoned. Red Cloud’s vow was fulfilled, though at 
tragic cost to his people and ours. 

Soldiers were posted round the Black Hills to protect the rights 
of the Indians from invading argonauts. A few years later the gold 
rush for the Black Hills began. The land of Pahasapa was soon to 
be changed by this onrush of the whites into the land it is to-day. 
In the hearts of the Indians, however, still lingers a love for this 
happy hunting ground of their fathers. 

Another story gathered from the old pioneers will serve here to 
show you something else of the spirit of America. This one was given 
me by ‘‘Uncle Bill” Streeper, one of the settlers of Utah. ‘I was 
born over in old Philadelphia,’ he began his story. ‘‘They didn’t 
think I was worth much, and I guess I wasn’t. They carried me 
around on a pillow for several months when I was a baby. Finally 
father, who was a good Pennsylvania Dutchman, decided to go West. 
We made the journey up the old Chesapeake & Ohio Canal and 
finally got to the Cumberland Gap. 

‘“‘T shall always remember as a boy of 8 years how they ran the 
boat right up on the running gears of a big wagon there, and hauled 
the boat over the divide to set it floating again down to the Ohio. 
From there we wound our way along the Ohio, and finally we landed 
at old St. Louis. Father was an iron worker and he helped build the 
first gas works they ever had in St. Louis. 

‘As a lad of 10 I was set to the work of lighting the gas lamps up 
and down the water front of St. Louis. It was a rough, tough place, 
I want to tell you; many saloons there. One night when I was running 
up my little ladder with my torch to light the gas, a big burly fellow 
reeled out of asaloon. Seeing me, he staggered across the street and 
kicked the ladder out from under me, and down I went. 

“Just then another fellow came out of the saloon. Seeing what had 
happened, he stepped up to this burly fellow and said, ‘You would 
kick a ladder out from under a mere boy, would you? Take that! 
Take that! Take that!’ and he pounded the bully until the latter 
cried for mercy. Then turning to mé, he said, ‘Go on, me lad; he 
won’t trouble you any more,‘and if any of these other fellows do, 
I'll take care of them.’ 
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‘Well, after a while we went West. When I got way out there in 
the valleys of the mountains I turned out to be a freighter. By and 
by I managed to get money enough to buy me an eight-mule team. 
The next thing I did was to fall in love with a dear girl. My sweet- 
heart and I planned to get married that fall, but I had to go down to 
the Missouri River to get a load of freight in order to get money 
enough for a wedding stake. 

‘“‘On reaching the Omaka country I loaded up my two freight wag- 
ons, one trailing after the other, and I started back West. The 
Indians were pretty savage just then, right after the Civil War. 

‘“As I was going along with some of the other boys, I ran onto 
two young fellows who were trying to make their way to California, 
and they begged me to take them along with me. They promised 
they would do anything they could to help me along with the team, 
and I finally yielded and took them in. 

‘‘We managed all right until we got up there near Julesburg. Then 
one day I unhitched my team and sent those two boys down there 
to the Platte River with the mules to water them and let them feed 
a little. Boylike they neglected their duty. They took off their 
clothes, and the next thing they were swimming in the Platte. Two 
minutes later a band of Sioux Indians dashed out of the hills, circled 
round my mules, and the next thing those boys knew every hoof I 
had was going over the hills of Nebraska. 

‘“‘T never was so angry in my life. I never at any other time in my 
life felt like killing anybody, and I had mighty hard work to hold 
down that time. I called those young rascals everything I could lay 
my tongue to. I read them their duty. They felt badly enough, 
but that did not help. There I was alone with my two big loads of 
freight and at the mercy of the Indians. What could I do? The 
other boys were loaded with all their teams could pull. They couldn’t 
help me out. 

‘“‘Finally, down the trail came a man that I had helped out a year 
or two before on a pony express. He saw me and said, ‘Bill, you’re 
in a fix. I am going to help you out.’ He took me in his rig and we 
went back to Omaha. I had to leave the wagons in charge of those 
young rascals. When I got to Omaha we went to the banker and 
tried to borrow some money from him. ‘Will you indorse the note?’ 
the banker asked my friend. ‘Yes,’ he replied, ‘Let him have what 
he needs.’ 

“‘T got money enough to buy several yoke of oxen and make my 
way back to those wagons. We hitched on and finally, after weeks 
of struggle, made our way over the old Rockies. 

‘When we reached home at last and I had delivered my freight I 
went to see Mary. After our greetings I began to explain to her the 
situation. She listened to me sympathetically while | told the story. 
Finally I said, ‘I guess we can’t carry out our plans and get married 
this fall, Mary, I’ve lost my mules.’ 

“But, Bill,’ she said, ‘I didn’t want to marry your mules.’”’ 
That is the true spirit of the American girl. 

Shall I give you one more story to help make still more vivid the 
meaning of America? 

One morning I got off the train at Oxford, Idaho, at about 4 o’clock. 
I was on my way to address some graduates in a near-by town, but 
I took the early morning train in order to see a certam man I was 
very eager to meet. 
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It was in June. I waited at the station, watching the marvelous 
sunrise over those Wasatch Mountains and listening to the birds 
caroling over the meadows and hills. Finally from the little village 
of Oxford about 2 miles to the west there came a little old man 
driving what we call a “buckboard.”” He had come down to pick 
up the bag of mail that was flung off the flyer. 

When he reached the station I asked him if he would not take 
me up with him. He gladly consented, and as we were jogging along, 
I asked him to direct me to the home of the man I wished to see. 
He pointed out a great farmhouse nestling among the trees. I saw 
a little curl of blue smoke rising through the branches and knew they 
must be up, so I went to the door and knocked. 

A good motherly-faced woman answered the door. After I had 
told her my name, she said, “Come right in. Mr. Fisher ain’t up 
yet. He ain’t been very well, but he is expecting you.”’ 

She had me take a seat down by the old cookstove, one of the kind 
that cheer you, where you can see the fire. As I was sitting there, 
warming up, I heard a noise over at the door. I looked up to see a 
little old man, drawn up with rheumatism. We rose and went over 
to help him to a seat in the other ‘‘comfy”’ rocker on the other sidé 
of the stove. After he had been there a little while and thawed the 
rheumatism out of his knees I began to ply him with questions. 

Who was he? He was “Billy” Fisher. And who was “Billy” 
Fisher? Well, he was one of the boys who helped put America’s 
first fast mail across this continent in those troublous days of 1860, 
coer our Nation needed to get into quick communication with Cali- 
ornia. 

The railroad at that time ended at old St. Joe, Mo. A long stretch 
of more than 2,000 miles over plains and mountains and deserts lay 
between the Missouri River Terminal and the Golden Gate. Up until 
the time of the Pony Express the only way to get a letter across was 
either around by Cape Horn or the Isthmus of Panama or along the 
overland trail by ox or mule team, and it took months. ‘“‘We must 
get a faster means of communication,’’ said the leaders. 

“‘T can put that mail across in 10 days,” said Major Russell, one 
of the overland freight contractors. They laughed at him. He said, 
‘‘T’ll bet $10,000 I can do it.’’ Whether the bet was ever made or not 
I do not know, but out of Russell’s earnestness came the greatest 
relay race ever run in any country. Eighty boys—boys they were, 
from about 14 to a little over 20—and something like 400 wiry horses, 
the best they could get for those days, were flung across that 2,000- 
mile stretch. Way stations were slenal every 8 or 10 miles where 
they could get water; home stations about every 50 to 60 miles, 
where the riders changed. Then at the boom of the cannon on April 
3, 1860, one of the boys jumped onto his horse at St. Joe, Mo., rode 
down to the river, got on the ferryboat, was whisked across, and 
started on the run over the Kickapoo Reservation, up across the 
plains of Kansas, taking a new horse at every 10 miles. When he 
charged into the first home station out of St. Joe he flung the mail to 
another boy who carried it on across the Nebraska line and flung it 
to somebody else. On into Wyoming it went, and then up through 
the Rockies and down through Echo Canyon and Salt Lake City. 
Thence across the deserts to the west, and finally, in less than 10 
days the mail bags were delivered at the Golden Gate. Relay riders 
from the West carried the mail eastward at the same pace. 
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Here before me was one of the boys that did the trick. I wanted 
to get his story first hand. I wanted to feel the thrill of it all from 
a man who had lived part of the story. 

Finally, to draw out some of his richest reminiscences, I asked: 
“Mr. Fisher, what was the most exciting experience you ever had 
carrying the mail?” ‘‘ Well,” he replied, ‘I don’t know. I had 
so many I can’t tell exactly, but I guess the nearest I ever come to 
going over the Great Divide was when I was saved by a jack rabbit.” 

‘“‘Saved by a jack rabbit,” I echoed, ‘‘What do you mean?” 

‘Well, boy, it was this way. You know when we went onto 
that mail service we gave our word of honor that we would carry 
the mail through; that it didn’t make any difference whether it was 
night or day, storm or shine, Indians or no Indians, we would carry 
the mail through, and we didn’t have any notion of not keeping our 
word. Our slogan was, ‘The mail has got to go through.’ Well, 
one day I was out at Faust Station, about 60 miles west of Salt Lake 
City. The rider from the West came charging up and I was standing 
there with my horse. He flung me the mail bag. I leaped onto 
the pony and started out. After I had galloped for a few miles I 
struck one of the worst blizzards I ever faced, it kept getting thicker, 
but I kept plugging away and plugging away and plugging away 
until I finally got to old Camp Floyd, the soldier post. When I 
reached that station, they didn’t have my horse ready. ‘What’s 
the matter; where’s the horse?’ I asked. ‘Billy, you will never make 
it through this storm,’ the boys said. ‘The mail has got to go 
through’ I said. ‘You know that. Get me my horse.’ 

“They got me my horse. I changed the mail bags onto him and 
struck out again. I hadn’t gone very far from old Camp Floyd till 
I met an ox team coming west with supplies for the soldiers. The 
teamsters stopped me and said: ‘Billy, you’ll never make it across 
this desert stretch to-day.’ 

“The storm was mighty thick about that time, but I said, ‘Boys, 
the mail has got to go through,’ and I left them. 

“T hadn’t galloped very far until I found myself in a tangle of 
troubles. I was up on the mountain side among the cedars and I 
didn’t know where I was. I was lost. I couldn’t see a rod through 
the storm. 

“Finally I got off my horse and stood there by a great cedar, the 
storm swirling around me. After awhile I sat down, holding the 
reins of my horse, to rest a little. As I sat there I began to get 
drowsy. You know when a man gets drowsy in a snowstorm a 
snow bank looks like a feather bed to him. Well, I was just about 
to tumble over and go to sleep. That would have been the end of 
me. 

“Just as I was going off something jumped on me and scared me. 
I looked up and there went a jack rabbit through the sagebrush. 
That brought me to my senses. I knew what was happening to 
me. I was freezing to death. I got up and thrashed my arms 
around me to get some blood back into my veins, and finally I climbed 
back onto my horse and turned the reins over to him. He wound 
his way down out of the cedars and after about an hour struck the 
old Jordan River. I knew then where I was. 

“T followed the stream down to the bridge and went over to the 
little town of Lehigh. When I got there I struck a house and they 
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took me in and gave me some smoking coffee and something to eat. 
After they had fed my horse I called for him, and they said, ‘Mr. 
Fisher, you can’t make it through to-day.’ 

“<The mail has got to go through,’ I said, and I got onto my horse. 
In about an hour afterwards I found myself in another tangle. I 
was facing a gulch half filled with snow. When I peered through 
the gulch I saw on the other side a little glimmer of light. I left 
my horse standing there and walked down through that gulch and up 
the other side and staggered into the cabin. The people took me 
in and sent around and got my horse. As I sat there a minute the 
storm began to clear. The stars came out, but they looked as cold 
as icicles. I didn’t mind that for I could see my way. I galloped 
around to Fort Rockwell Station, round the point of the mountain, 
got another horse, and finally I made my way into Salt Lake. 

“Yes,” his good wife spoke up at this time; he came in about 2 
o’clock in the morning pretty nigh froze to death.” 

‘“‘But I brought the mail through, didn’t I, mother?” came his reply. 

Now, if there is anything more needed to express the meaning of 
America I don’t know what it is, unless it is the spirit of the Lone 
Eagle who has just cleft the way across the Atlantic and thrilled 
the whole world. And that is the spirit all down the line from 
Columbus and John Smith, the Pilgrim Fathers, Nathan Hale, Oliver 
Hazard Perry, Washington in the snows of Valley Forge, the old 
bellman at the Liberty Bell in Philadelphia, Francis Marion, the 
Swamp Fox, Davy Crockett, and Bowie and Travis at the Alamo; 
the pioneers of the kind that blazed their way to Oregon; the pioneers 
of the Utah country who, when the crickets were sweeping the crops 
before them, declared a day of fasting and prayer to save them from 
starvation, and then made a thanksgiving out in the West under 
Old Glory, raised the first monument to the birds ever raised, because 
the sea gulls saved them from famine; the California pioneers, and 
all the other Americans who have carried the flag of America from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. Nor is the meaning of America limited 
to the heroes of yesterday. It is being revealed every day. It was 
reflected recently by the woman up in Montana who, when her hotel 
burned down one night and she and her boarders were all thrown 
out, rose after the battle with the flames and smoke and the next 
morning cooked their breakfast on the coals of their dwelling. 

All such incidents of everyday heroism multiplied into hundreds 
of thousands of stories are the things that spell America. Those 
are the things that weave the threads into our flag; those are the 
things that ought to make us sing the Star Spangled Banner and 
America from the depths of our souls; and those are the things that 
you must learn to teach the children of America as their most sacred 
heritage, for after all is said and done, America is not a land, it is an 
ideal. 

We have been accused of having the almighty dollar as our sign, 
but I tell you there is something deeper—and God bless Lindbergh 
for raising it into the clear—something bigger than the almighty 
dollar, and that is an almighty ideal. The people in this land into 
whose hands is left the sacred trust of keeping clear our ideals are 
the teachers and the preachers of America. If they fail, who will 
uphold it? 
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I am very happy to have had this third privilege of meeting this 
magnificent all-American assemblage. I am glad always to lend a 
helping hand to this splendid body of people, and I leave you with 
the kindest wishes and expressions of my appreciation for this third 
call to come back to you. 

Doctor Jonzs. I am sure we are all very glad indeed that Doctor 
Driggs has been here to give us this excellent historical talk. 
Teachers of the history of the United States can surely see how they 
can render greater service to their pupils than they ever did before. 
So much more important is that kind of life history than simply to 
discuss great battles and great wars and generals who participated 
in them, and I am sure that he takes with him the good wishes of 
all the members of this convention. 

Mr. Manning, superintendent of the Western Pennsylvania School, 
has a word to say to you. 

Mr. A. C. Mannine, of Pennsylvania. We have in the school 
building a device known as the Osiso, which I think every superin- 
tendent, and every supervising principal at least ought to see. We 
also have another instrument, the radio ear, which we promised to 
have here this afternoon, and we failed because coming over the 
hills from Pittsburgh something happened to the machine. We 
have had to telegraph back for parts, and we hope to have it in com- 
mission by to-morrow morning over in the school building. If not, 
we will have it here sometime to-morrow, I am sure. 

May. I make an explanation about the work that Mrs. Ingle is 
doing with the pronoun? I don’t know whether you have had any 
trouble with it; we have had a lot in Pittsburgh. But I think at 
last we are seeing our way out of the woods. Mrs. Ingle is giving 
each day in succession, not the same story, but a continuous perform- 
ance on that subject. Now, you can’t go into that room for 10 
minutes and get anything that is worth getting. I hope those who 
feel that they need the help of this demonstration will go in there 
for that period every morning and stay with it until the whole week 
is gone. If the heads of schools can’t go themselves, they should 
send their principal, at least one teacher whom they can spare, to 
assist in that topic if they are interested in it. They will perhaps get 
a great deal more good than by just a casual visit of a few minutes 
and then leaving. 

ee Jones. Mr. Driggs, who is in charge of the program, has 
a word. 

Mr. F. M. Driggs, of Utah. I want to say once more, emphasizing 
what Doctor Jones has said, what Mr. McManaway has said, and 
what Mr. Manning has said, that these demonstrations—and only 
two or three of them have been mentioned—are worth the time of 
you teachers, and I think that a teacher hasn’t any business to look 
over that program without selecting something she wants to get, 
and you can’t get it by just peeping in. If I had my way about it, 
you would all select your rooms and you would go there and stay 
there until the work was over. This is supposed to be a little piece 
of summer school. If you are going to get any good out of it, go 
and get it, but please be there promptly to-morrow morning at 
9 o’clock. 

Doctor Jonres. Going back to Doctor Driggs’s history and the 
kind of materials he wants teachers to teach, 1 am reminded of my 
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boyhood days when I was a young school-teacher attending teachers’ 
examinations. There was one man in the county that was very poor 
in every subject and he got his certificate by copying from other 
people. He was a tall, gangling fellow, and he could see quite a dis- 
tance, and when they were required to give the battles of a certain 
war, he saw that a neighbor had written ‘‘Corn” on the closing end 
of a line, and ‘‘ Wallis” on the beginning end of the next line, and 
so this fellow wrote ‘General Corn was on one side and General 
Wallis on the other.” [Laughter.] 

To-morrow night, Mrs. Jones and I, assisted by our three daughters 
and our two sons-in-law and our two famous grandsons, are going to 
station ourselves in the center hall, where we hope you will all give 
us a chance to shake you by the hand and tell you how much we appre- 
ciate your being here—a very informal matter to those who want to 
be informal, and a very formal matter to anybody who wants to be 
formal. Just come down there and see us and let us see you. 

After that is over, we shall pass into the dining room, which will 
be cleared of tables, and see an exhibition, an entertainment you 
may call it, by the physical education department of this school. 
And incidentally our little band of children, toy band, will give a 
number or two. We want all of you to be here for that. 

After the entertainment is over, we will spend the evening in 
dancing for those who wish to dance. 

Thursday is going to be a great day. Doctor Throop was to have 
spoken Friday, but he took sick and was compelled to go to the 
Black Hills—where every body gets well—for the summer, and he 
withdrew. He is a very able speaker and we regretted to see him 
withdraw. Casting about for some person to take his place, I got 
in touch with Senator Fess. He could not come Friday, but he is 
coming here Thursday, dividing the time with Dr. O. T. Corson. 
Both are very able, interesting, and delightful men. Both came up 
from the simple life in the State of Ohio, were educated in the country 
schools, fought their way through college themselves, and have become 
famous men. Senator Fess is one of the prominent men, as you know, 
in the United States Senate, and Doctor Corson is one of the most 
—— lecturers in the field of education in the United States. They 

ill both be here. 

(Doctor Jones made some announcements, after which the meet- 
ing was turned over to Mr. Tom L. Anderson.) 

Mr. AnprErsoN. Friends, I know you are all excited over this style 
show arranged by Miss Hazel N. Thompson, of Gallaudet College, 
in which she will show garments made at the college by her classes 
in dressmaking in the junior and sophomore years. The models will 
be young ladies from this school. We will turn the platform over to 
Miss Thompson now and enjoy her style show. 


STYLE SHOW BY MISS HAZEL N. THOMPSON, OF GALLAUDET 
COLLEGE 


Miss THompson. Mr. Anderson has said you are all very excited, 
but you can’t be half so excited as the models are back there behind 
the curtain over the dresses they are going to wear. 

About two years ago the students of Gallaudet College started a 
fashion show at the end of the year, so that they might show the 
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dresses made in class during the year to their friends and others 
interested in school activities and school work. The courses in 
clothing are open to the sophomores and juniors of the college. In 
the first year we have two hours of work; in the second year we have 
three hours of work. It is our aim to emphasize the making of cloth- 
ing, including dresses, hats, coats, shoes,and other accessories, and 
we also try to make during the course of two years at least one gar- 
ment of the different types of garments included in one’s wardrobe. 

I had hoped to-night to be able to show all the dresses and coats 
made in class this year, but, as is always the case, a few of the girls 
were a little bit slow or a little bit careless about sending their dresses, 
so we are going to show you just what we have. 

I want to take this opportunity to thank Superintendent Jones for 
his very great interest and enthusiasm and cooperation in helping us to 
put on this fashion show, and also thank all those who helped with the 
stage decorations, and all those who were generous enough to let us use 
their pocketbooks and other accessories to complete our costumes. 

I also want to thank the orchestra that we are going to have, 
Mrs. F. Williams and Miss Anne Tilley. 

I want to thank all the models, the girls of the State school here and 
a few graduates of the school, and any others whom I have forgotten. 

(The style show was here given, after which, at 10.15 p. m., the 
convention adjourned until 11 a. m. Wednesday, June 29, 1927.) 


THIRD DAY, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 29, 1927 


PROGRAM 

9 to 10 a. m.: 

Class demonstration work, inspection of industrial art, rhythm, and kinder- 
garten work. 

Demonstration of class work: ‘‘Sense training,’’ Miss Reva Jonas, Ohio 
school; ‘‘Silent reading,” Mrs. Donna Branigan, Ohio school; ‘“‘ Direct 
and indirect discourse,’’ Miss Laura Richardson, Ohio school; ‘‘ Poetry as 
a means of teaching language,’”’ Miss Ruby Louise Kirk, Ohio school; 
“History,”? Miss Ethelburga Zell, Ohio school; ‘‘ Lip reading,’ Miss Marie 
K. Mason, Ohio school. 

10 to 11 a. m.: 

Demonstration of class work: ‘Reading as taught in the Ohio school,” 
Mrs. Blanche Carter, Ohio school; ‘‘Silent reading,’”’? Miss Josephine Ben- 
nett, Lexington Avenue school; ‘‘A practical start in auricular training,’ 
Miss Matie E. Winston and Mr. Leonard M. Elstad, Wright Oral School; 
“Relative clauses,’ Mrs. Margaret Compton Smith, Colorado school; 
‘*Ask—Say—Tell,”’ Miss M. Lillian Rose, Pennsylvania Institution; 
‘Pronoun work in language,’’ Mrs. Truman Ingle, Western Pennsylvania 
school; “Straight English—Building the key,’’ Miss Edith Fitzgerald, 
Virginia school; ‘‘ Pronouns and verb forms in stories,’’ Miss Mary Dennis, 
Ohio school. 

11 a. m.: 

Address, with slides, ‘‘ Vizualizing speech for the deaf.”” Results of research 
work at Ohio State University and Columbia University. Dr. G. Oscar 
Russell, Ohio State University. 

1:30 p. m.: 

Normal section, Supt. E. 8. Tillinghast, presiding. Demonstration of meth- 
ods of educating the deaf-blind, Miss Sophia K. Alcorn, teacher of Tad 
Chapman. 

Piano Recital, Miss Helen May Martin, Olathe, Kans. 

Discussion, Superintendent Tillinghast. 

Paper, ‘‘ Advantges and disadvantages in conducting a normal training class 
in connection with school work,” Mr. Fred C. Numbers, Michigan school, 


6:30 B: m.: 
anquet of the L. P. F. 
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8:30 p. m.: 
Bioapisin by Doctor and Mrs. Jones. 
Entertainment by the physical education department of the Ohio school, 
Miss Hazel Kent in charge, assisted by Miss Marie K. Mason. 


MORNING SESSION 


The convention reassembled at 11 o’clock a. m., Dr. J. W. Jones 
presiding. 

Doctor Jones. Before we take up our regular program I want to 
speak about registration. There are two registrars down in the office, 
one for taking rooms in the building here. That has nothing what- 
ever to do with the convention except to designate a place to sleep. 

The other registration concerns membership in the convention. 
I find that a number of teachers have signed the institution book 
who are not staying here at all, and I imagine they think they are 
becoming members of the convention, possibly without paying any- 
thing. Now, no institution can live without a little income, and the 
convention must have its income, and the only place it gets it is 
from members. There are more than 400 persons attending who 
are actively engaged in the education of the deaf and have all the 
rights and privileges of this convention, provided they become mem- 
bers. Now, I would like to have you all listed, because you can’t 
get much out of the convention if you don’t put spirit into it. The 
measure of your spirit is the desire to become a member. You can’t 
get money out of a bank until you have put money in. You must 
give something, as Doctor Driggs said last night, before you can get 
something. Giving comes first, and I wish everybody here would 
act upon that and become active members of the convention. What 
a fine thing it would be if our registration in the convention would 
go above 400. That can not happen, friends, unless you do your part. 

Now I have great pleasure in presenting the speaker. There is 
something about him that I must tell you also. We thought we 
were inviting a stranger, but when Mr. Frank M. Driggs met him 
in my office a few minutes ago, he said, ‘‘Hello, Oscar.’’ ‘Hello, 
Frank.”” Then he turned to me and said, ‘‘ You have done a queer 
thing. I asked you to get some people to address the convention 
on your own account, and you chose my brother from Utah; you 
chose Dr. G. Oscar Russell, of Utah, and Doctor Fletcher, of Utah.’ 
So Utah is a great place, evidently. I didn’t know any of them were 
from Utah except his brother, but it is all right. We don’t care 
where they come from. All we want to know is where they are going. 

I take great pleasure in presenting Dr. G. Oscar Russell, who has 
been doing research work in voice and who will show you some of his 
work with the aid of pictures. 


VISUALIZING SPEECH FOR THE DEAF! 
By Dr. G. Oscar RussE.1, of the Ohio State University 


What I give you this afternoon will be in the way of evidence 
rather than a didactic paper. I shall present a series of experiments 


1 It will be noted that in this paper the ordinary Roman letters utilized by many teachers of the deaf 
according to the Yale system of indicating phonetic characters are used in quotation marks. Following these 
in each case what are intended to represent the International Phonetic Alphabet characters have been 
placed in parentheses. It is the author’s feeling that their incorporation is essential. Workers in this field 
abroad and scholars generally in other countries make constant protest against our American custom 
when describing sounds of utilizing characters that they do not understand. Most scientists now use the 
International Phonetic Alphabet, which holds the same relationship to speech sounds, as do chemical sym- 
bols to the science of chemistry.— Author’s note. 
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which are attempts to get X rays of what is happening in the back 
vocal cavities, particularly in that part of the mouth which we can 
not see. They give us evidence for the first time of what is going on 
back in those regions during speech. That is preliminary. Now I 
might just read a commentary and proceed then to throw these slides 
on very rapidly one after another. At the close I shall stop, if I have 
time, to give you a general summary which perhaps may serve all 
of you in the matter of your teaching; particularly if I can make pro- 
vision later so that you can have these facial diagrams for use in your 
work, which I hope some day to be able to do.? 


VO WEL CAVITIES AS THEY APPEAR IN X RAY 


It is a shocking admissicn we have to make when we are forced to 
acknow ledge that we speak and use a large numter of sounds with- 
out knowing how we produce them. English is more consonantal 
than other more musical languages such as Spanish ard Italian. But 
by actual count over 40 per cent of our spoken speech sounds are 
vowel-like in their nature. Yet our knowledge of how vowels are pro- 
duced has been very largely in the nature of theory, and much of that 
little more than a guess. As late as 1922, Miller in his ‘‘Science of 
Musical Sounds,”’ stated : 

The vowels have been more extensively investigated than any other subject 
connected with speech. The yhilologists, tre ~hysiologists, the physicists, and 
the vocalists have each atta cked the problem of vowel characteristics from his 
own separate point of view. 

The tone quality of vowels has been more closely studied than that of all other 
sounds combined, and yet no single opinion of the cause of vowel quality has 
prevailed. 

Since Miller is one of the foremost of the world’s experimenters 
who have dealt with this subject, I presume we can take his word for 
it that no single opinion or single theory may be looked upon as 
having been generally accepted. Since, therefore, vowels are very 
largely theory—that is, our knowledge of vowels is very largely in 
a condition of theory rather than fact—perhaps I may be pardoned 
for presenting to you this afternoon the facts shown by these experi- 
ments and then merely leave you to draw your own deductions. 

To the teachers of the deaf the world owes some of its greatest 
debts for their contributions in pure and applied science which have 
had to do with these problems of speech. It was in the course of 
investigations on this subject that Bell gave us the telephone. 

Melville Bell gave the world the alphabet which you all know, 
and along with Ellis exercised a profound influence on another alpha- 
bet of the same type which Pitman developed, now known as “short- 
hand.” But phonetic contributions far antedate their work. The 
first of real value to us is traceable to the noted father of work in the 
training of the deaf, the Spaniard, Pedro. Ponce de Leon, who died 
at Ona, Spain, in 1584, and his student Juan Pablo Bonet, whose 
work was published in Madrid in 1620. Others, we need not cite, 
followed. 

The lingual diagrams which are to be found in the work by Hel- 
mont, 1667, are entirely inaccurate, both for consonants and vowels, 





* Some 200 such extracted from the three thousand-odd which the author has taken on over 400 subject . 
old and young, English, Spanish, French, Italian, etc., will shortly be published by Macmillan Co. in 
the author’s ‘‘Speech and Voice in X Ray.” 
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but our modern diagrams for vowels have been none the less so. 
It is disturbing to have to say that in any matter so vital we have 
been forced to rely so much on purely imaginary mouth mappings. 

X rays do not sustain our conceptions, either as at present held 
or those held as far back as Helmont in 1667. One is found to be 
quite as erroneous as the other. Therefore it is not surprising to us 
that we should have difficulty in teaching deaf pupils who can not 
hear how to pronounce such vowels as the ‘‘ee’’ (i), in ‘“‘peep,”’ for 
example, which gives very considerable trouble. For if we teach 
deaf pupils to take one tongue position in order to produce a vowel 
and they take it and it fails to give results because it was not what 
we actually used but merely what we thought we did, we can not be 
surprised. 

Chart of symbols used in this paper 





Inter- 
ee Yale system equivalent 
Alphabet 
(i) “ee” as in “peep.” 
wD ‘_i-” as in “pip.” 
(e) “a-e” as in “name.” 
(€) “_e—” as in “pep.” 
(ze) “_a—” as in “‘cat.”’ 
(a) “a(r)”’=“ah” as in “calm.” 
(2) _y—" = “uh” as in “idea.” 
(9:) “aw” asin “bawl.” 
(o) “‘o-e” as in “bone.” 
(v) “3” asin “foot.” 
(u) 6 3.” an on “TO0K.”” 











In spite of the great contribution which Bell made, it now becomes 
necessary to say that his whole division of vowels and the entire 
scheme upon which it is based fail to receive confirmation in X ray 
pictures which we have finally been able to obtain. There is no 
justification for his division, for example, into the series: “Front, 
mixed, back,” in the sense that we use them; neither is there justifi- 
cation for a division of vowels into: ‘High, mid, low.” That is par- 
ticularly true of the last classification. Vowels will not divide into 
these groups. The tongue simply does not take the positions we 
thought it took when we designated vowels as ‘high front” or “high 
back” or “‘mixed mid,” and so forth. Illustrative of this fact, your 
attention is called to the vowel ‘‘~a—”’ as in “‘cat’’, (2), which I will 
throw upon the screen in the course of the series which I am to pre- 
sent. Bell classified this vowel in the following words as being due to 
“the enlargement of the formative aperture caused by the depression 
of the middl: of the tongue backward.” 

You will note that the X ray of tongue positions shows the direct 
opposite to be true, viz, the middle of the tongue is elevated forward. 

Now the general theory of resonance traces vowel quality as due 
to the size of the resonating cavity. The surfaces and their influence 
on the vowel have received scant consideraton. Whether the tongue 
arched so as to narrow its opening between soft surfaces or hard 
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surfaces was not thought to be of any great importance in the differ- 
ing effect which such constriction might have upon vowel qualities. 
A careful study of these X-ray photographs would indicate, however, 
that the above-mentioned mere cavity-volume-resonance theory will 
not serve as a complete theory to account for all vowel and singing 
quality differences. Hence we turn to the effect these surfaces might 
have in accounting for various peculiarities noted in vowels. These 
X-ray photographs would seem to indicate that the function of the 
hard palate, on the one hand, and the pillars of the fauces, the soft 
tongue, the velum, and back surfaces of the throat, all of which are 
soft, on the other, play a very important part one in relationship to 
the other. 

In the course of his attempts to reproduce vowels artificially, 
Kempelen found and reported in 1791 the fact that any reed tone 
passed into an open-mouthed horn produced a sound which in its 
resemblance to vowels was most nearly approximate to the vowel “ah” 
as in “car” or “‘father,” (a). These X rays confirm his observation. 
It will be noted that this vowel always manifests a constriction imme- 
diately above the larynx (usually with any kind of megaphonelike horn 
in front), but actually it seems to make little difference what kind of 
position the tongue takes forward of that constriction. Any kind of 
flaring horn would give very much the same results. So long as the 
openings are not too decidedly constricted, either between the tongue 
and the velum or between the lips, we may say that you could pro- 
duce this vowel “ah” (a) without very much attention to the tongue 
position, provided you got the tongue into the pharynx or into the 
back part of the throat in proper position. In the past we have 
taught the student to let his tongue lie flat in the mouth. But that 
is not the essential. These X rays when taken in moving pictures 
very often show the tongue high-up in the mouth, and yet a perfectly 
good “‘ah” (a) is produced in both cases. This would make the vowel 
‘“‘ah’’(a) the easiest of all vowels to produce, since you could take 
almost any forward tongue position and obtain it. In other words, 
the vowel “‘ah” (a) should be one of the easiest to teach. No doubt 
all teachers of the deaf giving oral instruction have obser#ed this fact 
to be true in practice. 

Scripture early pointed out another fact of interest in this connec- 
tion when he called attention to what he observed in bottles. He 
stated that any narrow-necked bottle, regardless of its size, gave a 
tone which when standing alone is heard as most nearly approxi- 
mating the vowel “‘o'o” as in “Sue” (u). This fact also confirms 
Kempelen, who also observed that if he narrowed the mouth of his 
funnel through which he would pass a reed tone, by comparison with 
“ah” (a) as in “calm,” he got a vowel which was heard as ‘‘o'o”’ 
as in “fool” (u). ‘‘But,” said Kempelen, “‘if I leave the lid over 
the mouth of my funnel long enough, my ear seems to hear again the 
vowel ‘ah”’ (a).’ Kempelen, in order to produce vowels, used the 
vowel ‘‘ah” (a) as the basic vowel. This idea was not new. It 
had been used among grammarians away back in the time of the 
Latins, and perhaps even prior to that time. I refer to the fact that 
the vowel ‘“‘ah” (a) was the basic vowel and that other vowels were 
but modifications of this one. 

These X-ray experiments will perhaps show why there is a possi- 
bility that this vowel ‘“‘ah”’ as in “balm” (@) is about as near an 
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approach to the pure glottal tone produced by the vocal cords as 
could be obtained, that is a vowel consisting of the vocal cord fun- 
damental with the least possible modification of its normal progres- 
sion of upward diminishing overtones or harmonics. On the other 
hand, the vowel ‘‘o'o” as in “fool” (u) unvariably narrows or con- 
stricts an opening; either by the use of the tongue, which creates a 
bottle down in the back part of the throat, with a narrow neck up 
at the top; or by means of the lips, which create a narrow neck in 
front with one bottle, or—if the tongue constricts in the neighbor- 
hood of the velum—two bottles behind. It seems to make no par- 
ticular difference whether both constrictions are made or not, though 
if they are, the resulting “‘o'o” (u) is more barrel-like or muffled 
in quality. 

The vowel ‘‘o-e” as in ‘‘so” (0), Kempelen obtained by narrow- 
ing the mouth of his horn by one-half. He said he obtained his 
“olo”’ as in our “tool” (u) by almost closing the opening. This 
would give us mechanically something very closely approximate to 
a barrel with nothing but the bunghole open in it, and you know the 
resultant tone which is obtained with such a barrel. 

It will be noted that in the front series of vowels the tongue posi- 
tion, which I shall show you in this series-of X-ray experiments, 
arches well back into the region where the “‘k”’ is articulated (as in 
‘kick,’ for example). So you have the vowel “ee” as in “peep” 
(i) taking a tongue position which arches not only forward in the 
region of the alveolor ridge, where contact is made by the lingual 
consonants that we know, such as “‘t” and “‘s” and “t'h” (@) which 
we have so often used to attempt to teach this vowel but also arches 
well back in the region of “k.’”’ So that in order to obtain good 
results in the teaching of such a vowel, the teacher would probably 
be wise in attempting to instruct the student to make use of not 
only a “z” but a back lingual fricative at the same time. Spanish 
has such back fricatives, but unfortunately English does not. We 
are handicapped in that respect, and must perforce use some such 
occlusive ag a “‘g.” This will call for the student to start on a com- 
bination of “‘gz.’’ The experimenter will note however that this 
alone will not suffice. If the tongue is relaxed behind so as to close 
up the pharynx cavity, the vowel which results when you release, 
will sound more like the ‘“‘uh” in ‘‘idea (0) ‘“‘—u-.” 

It will not suffice to lead off from the consonantal position for ‘‘z’’ 
alone. That may be one reason why we have had considerable 
difficulty in teaching the vowel “‘ee”’ to deaf students, because you 
could take a tongue position for ‘‘z”’ and pronounce a perfectly good 
vowel in that position which would more nearly approximate the vowel 
‘oh? as in “the” (e) ‘“—-u-.” In other words, the “z’’ and “ee” 
as in “peep” (i) can have only one element in common, a forward 
narrowing of the buccal cavity. And even for that we need another 
consonantal position in order to get the two elements which would be 
required to build the forward cavity for the vowel ‘“‘ee”’ (i), viz, the 
‘oz’? positions combined, and then we don’t solve the problem for 
the deaf student, because the back cavity, as you will note in this 
vowel ‘‘ee”’ (i) must be very large. In other words, the back cavity 
just above the larynx seems to be one of the most important cavities, 
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if not the determining one, in causing the quality differences between 
certain of these vowels.’ 

As you will see by these X rays, the Jogical vowel following your 
instruction on this vowel ‘‘ee” (i) in “peep”? would be the vowel 
‘“a-e”’ (e) as in “they.” That is the pure vowel ‘“‘a-e” (e) even 
though you did not use a glide vowel and pass from ‘‘a-e”’ (e) to 
‘“‘ee’”’ (i). These two vowels have more in common than does even 
the so-called short ‘—e—” in “pet” (€) compared with that “‘a-e”’ 
called long in “bait’’ (e). For the ‘“‘a-e’”’ (e) seems to have a tongue 
position more nearly analagous to that of the “ee” (i) in “peep” 
than does the ‘“—e—” (€) in “pet,” compared with that of the “a-e”’ 
(e) in “pate.” 

With that comment I shall pass immediately to these slides with- 
out making very many remarks in regard to them as I pass along 
until I finish, and then I shall try to summarize what has been shown 
you. I will give you a series of subjects one after the other, so that 
you can see that in all languages and in all types of subjects, whether 
it is a small child or a grown individual, you find all kinds of differences 
in tongue position. But certain key positions are to be found in all 
languages and all types of subjects regardless of whom you take; 
and these positions are not at all like most of those we have conven- 
tionally used, and those we have been accustomed to think of. 

I will give you a slide of the human head first, in order that you 
may see just exactly to what I am referring. 

A slide giving a sagittal section of an actual human cadaver was 
shown, followed by a series of X ray pictures for vowels as pronounced 
and sung by a large number of subjects. These included old and 
young; English, as well as Spanish, French, Italian, and German; 
male and female subjects. 

Doctor Russell pointed to the pharynx on the first slide of an “‘ee”’ 
(i) as in “peep” pronounced by a girl, age 8, from Ohio. 

This is the space in the back part of the throat or pharynx which 
seems to play the most important part in the creation of these vowels, 
particularly those which we call “front vowels,” from ‘‘—a—”’ (2) as 
in “cat” up to “ee” (i) as in “peep”. You note a progressive 
pharyngeal widening as we pass through the series. The changes in 
this pharynx are also striking in the back vowels, so I will ask you 
to watch this cavity just above the larynx. You see here the tip of 
the epiglottis, the larynx with the vocal cords down below that, 
and, of course, the tongue above. [Another X ray.] 

I will ask you to note also that the velum does not take the same 
position for all vowels. The vowel ‘‘ee” as in “machine” I have 
written (i) in the international phonetic alphabet. 

{Another slide.] 

This vowel “‘—-i-—”’ as in “fit” (1) is the so-called short ‘‘-i-’’ which 
you know. [Another X ray.] 

The vowels sw as in “fate” or “save” (e). [Another slide.] 

The vowel “—e—”’ in “pet”’ (e). 

You will nb tiss that in this ‘‘-e—” (e) the tongue slopes back very 
noticeably, thus decreasing the back pharynge oT caval and the a, 
glottal opening. You will ‘remember that in the first X ray for “ 

(i) that back tongue line 1 went straight down like this, making that 


3 This ititertation agrees with that made vrei the /mabibind by Marichelle, a famous French phssetiden 
and worker with the deaf. 
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cavity as large as possible. Back here, then, you are getting your 
most radical modification in this series of vowels. [Another slide.] 

This vowel “‘—a—’’ (#) as in “‘cat’’ is the one I referred to when I 
called your attention to what Bell says, viz: -‘‘That the center of the 
tongue is flat and depressed backward.”’ I said that the center of the 
ip was arched and raised forward, which you see is true. [Another 
slide.] 

The vowel “ah” (a) as in “calm” shows now a narrow constric- 
tion in the back part of the throat in which respect it is differentiated 
radically from the front series, and shows a megaphone-like formation 
of the flaring-horn type of cavity. [And so on, to end of the pictures.] 


SUMMARY 


If I may summarize, I would say that these experiments would seem 
to indicate the vowel “‘ah”’ (a) as in “‘calm”’ to be easy, because of the 
fact that you can take almost any tongue position if the constricted 
—- in the throat is close enough to the larnyx so as to prevent a 
pharyngeal resonating chamber below it and the tongue in general in 
such a position as to be back and out of the way so that the sound as 
produced by the vocal cords can escape without very much modifi- 
cation. That, therefore, forms one of the basic vowels—one of the 
three basic vowels. And perhaps we may say that the old experi- 
menters, particularly Kempelen, Du Bois Reymond, and Chladni, 
were correct when they stated the “ah” (a) as in “father,” “car,” 
etc., to be the basic vowel. The Italian and Spanish “ah”’ (a) is 
more closely approximate to the ‘“‘—a—”’ (#) as we know it in “cat,” 
as you saw by their tongue positions. That vowel ‘‘—a—” (#2) which 
we call the “short vowel” differs essentially from the other vowel 
“ah” (a) and it is a difference in quality which is not due to quantity 
or length. A distinct difference is noted there—a difference of 
tongue position. This vowel ‘‘—a—” (#) as in “map” arches well 
toward the front in a position which is closely analogous to that of 
the short “‘-e—” (€) in “pet.’”’ So that you get an ‘“‘-e—” (e) in 
“pet’”’ with a tongue position in many respects the same as the ‘‘—a—”’ 
(#2) in “fat.’’ In teaching vowels to the deaf, therefore, these two 
could be linked together. This ‘“—a—’’ (#&) may be said to be a transi- 
tional vowel. For it, therefore, we could use Bell’s terminology 
adapted to quality if we liked, and call it a ‘‘mixed vowel.” It is a 
vowel in which you mix the quality of the “ee” (i) as in “‘peep”’ 
with that of the “ah” (a) as in “calm”—the “a-e” (e) or perhaps 
that of the ‘-e—”’ (e) in front (as in ‘‘pep’’) with the quality of the 
“ah” in the back, (a) as in ‘“‘calm.”’ 

If we judge by these experiments, we could use the “‘ah’’(a) as in 
“calm” as a tongue position to teach the other principal back vowels. 
For we can take the same tongue position, that is, the tongue posi- 
tion for ‘“‘ah” (a) and produce not only the sound of “ah” (a) in 
“father,” but by changing the lip position also produce the sound 
of “‘o'o”’ (u) as in “fool” and lying between those, also, the long “aw” 
(2:) as in “ball,” and the “‘o-e” (0) in “bowl.” If we open the lips 
wide, we might be able to get even the “‘o’0” (v) in “foot,” though 
there might be more doubt about that sound. 

I should think, therefore, to judge by these experiments, that in 
teaching deaf children we might well concentrate on this series of 
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vowels from “ah” (a) to “‘o'o”’ (u). The vowels in front, or for- 
ward of, the other series—such vowels as ‘‘a-e” (e) and ‘‘-e—”’ (e) 
and ‘‘—a—” (#) and “-i-” (1) and “‘ee”’ (i), we could probably best 
work at from the vowel ‘“‘a-e” (e). If we had any success at all in 
training the student to pronounce “a-e” (e) as in “bake,” we ought 
to be able to get the others merely by slight modification of the 
sound, depending upon our own ears for teaching it rather than upon 
the tongue position which the deaf child might be able to obtain.‘ 

I have here a series of charts. Perhaps I might use a few in order 
to compare the traditional tongue positions, and show you wherein 
our X rays differ from them. 

Here is the vowel ‘“a-e” (e). It arches too far back. Actually, 
as you note, the tongue takes a slanting position, as you would have 
it if I put my pointer at this point [indicating 45° angle of tongue in 
region of the pharynx]. Correct position in that cavity seems to be 
the essential in the creation of this particular vowel. The cavity is 
not so wide down here as is indicated, and that seems to be one of 
the requirements, or one of the most important aspects in the pro- 
duction of this vowel. Of course, the esophagus as indicated here 
would not be so wide, and that esophagus should show closed. Nat- 
turally, if the student attempts to pull the tongue forward here 
[indicating larynx], he would be more likely to get a dead vowel, a 
vowel which, if he pulled the tongue forward here [indicating base or 
larynx] and back there [indicating in neighborhood of velum], would 
be more nearly approximate to the “o'o” (u) in “fool” than any 
other vowel. He might give a perfectly good “‘o'o”’ if he took that 
tongue position without any further change at all. 

This vowel ‘‘ee”’ (i) as in “‘peep”’ [another picture] represents our 
traditional idea in which we thought of the sound as being created 
by an arching of the tongue forward in the region of the alveolar 
ridge forward. We ought to be able to get a pretty fair result here 
if we combine this position with an articulation of, say, ‘“‘k.” If 
we could get the back part of the tongue up at this point [indicating 
region of velum] and the pharynx cavity spread, its natural tendency 
would be to fall down here and give a larger cavity at that point, and 
that ought to give a more accurate pronunciation of “ee’”’ (i) as in 
“peep” than we normally get by working from a point-lingual sound 
of any type—that is, a sound pronounced with the tip of the tongue. 

I might comment upon this ‘‘oo.”’ If this is the closed “oo” 
that you have in “fool”, you would expect this cavity to be consid- 
erably larger here [indicating larynx] and the constriction to be' about 
at this point [indicating velum]. Normally, we would find the tongue 
much flatter here [indicating], with a typical bottle in the forward 
position. In other words, the tip of the tongue would be down in 
the production of that sound, but if it took a perfectly normal ‘‘aw”’ 
(2:) as in ‘‘bawl” position and the lips were shut on it until they were 
almost closed, one would be almost certain to get an “‘oo.”’ 

(Whereupon, at 12.15 o’clock p. m., the convention recessed until 
1.30 o’clock p. m. this day.) 





4 If the child does not eng, use of the finger to press the back part (pharyngeal) of the tongue forward may 
help in stubborn cases. hat cavity must be wide open. 


89608—S. Doc. 62, 70-1——6 
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WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 
NORMAL SECTION 

The convention reassembled at 1.30 o’clock p. m., Supt. E. S. 
Tillinghast, of the South Dakota school, presiding. 

Mr. TiutuineHast. The convention will please come to order. 
This is the meeting of the normal section, and I am taking the place 
of Dr. A. H. Walker, who is the chairman of the section. Doctor 
Walker is in Europe at the present time. 

Mr. A. C. Manning has asked me to say to all those who are hard 
of hearing that he would like them to come and sit on the front seat 
here and try out a new hearing machine or device called the “radio 
ear.” This machine is right here in front with the gentleman to 
operate and direct it. Those who are hard of hearing are requested 
to come forward and try it out. 

The first subject on the program this afternoon is a study of the 
problem of the deaf-blind. All of you are familiar more or less with 
different cases of deaf-blindness. No two are exactly alike. We 
have this afternoon with us a little boy by the name of Tad Chapman, 
or Winthrop Chapman, from South Dakota, who, we think, has 
made remarkable progress, and we have with him Miss Sophia K. 
Alcorn, from Kentucky, who is the lady who taught Oma Simpson 
in the Kentucky school 9 or 10 years. She completed her work there 
and later went to South Dakota, where she has had most of the 
direction of the education of Tad Chapman so far as he has gone. 
Several other different teachers have taught Tad at different times, 
but the principal direction and the principal responsibility for his 
training to this point have rested with Miss Alcorn. I consider her 
an expert on this subject, and therefore I am asking her in her demon- 
strations with Tad to bring out the principal points of difficulty in 
the education of the deaf-blind, the things that seem to appall the 
new teacher who would undertake such work, and how she overcame 
those difficulties. 

I would say that Tad Chapman has been taught absolutely and 
purely by the oral method. So far as I know, he doesn’t know how 
to make a letter of the manual alphabet, and he doesn’t know a sign. 
I don’t recall ever seeing Tad Chapman make a sign in the school 
where he has been in and out every day. So what he has accomplished 
is a credit to the pure oral method. Whether that is the right method 
in all cases of deaf-blindness I am not prepared to say. All that 
I am prepared to say is that in his particular case, under the condi- 
tions of his instruction, it seems to have been very successful up to 
this point, but whether his instruction should be continued as pure 
oral instruction—that is, whether he should be taught the manual 
alphabet now or one year from now or two years from now—is a 
question for debate. I understand that Miss Helen Keller, for 
instance, would say that he ought to know the manual alphabet; 
that he will never get along as fast and as far in language without the 
manual alphabet as he would with it. But that is a question to be 
determined later. 

I will not go further into these details, but I will ask Miss Alcorn 
to come forward, and I will just add this one suggestion—that those 
of you who are particularly anxious to, hear Tad, it will be well for 
you to come forward as far as possible. I doubt whether his voice is 
strong enough to carry to the back of the hall. So if you will come 
forward I think you will be able to hear it better. 
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DEMONSTRATION OF METHODS OF EDUCATING THE DEAF-BLIND 
By Miss Sopur1a K, Atcorn, teacher of Tad Chapman 


(Tad Chapman and Miss Alcorn came upon the stage.) 

Miss Atcorn. Before giving the demonstration with Tad, I think 
perhaps you would be interested in hearing something of his history 
and something of how I began to work with him. He was a perfectly 
normal child until he was 4 years old, when he had meningitis. 
He had some language, but it was sometime before they could get 
a teacher for him, and during that period he lost all of his language. 
When I took charge of him in January, 1921, he had no language at 
all and could not read lips. In two weeks he recognized his first word 
in lip reading, and in about two weeks and a half or three weeks he 
recognized his first command. 

It has been said that it would be impossible to teach a deaf-blind 
child without having the manual alphabet as an aid in the beginning. 
I decided however, that if one could be taught lip reading later on 
there was no reason why he could not be started without the manual 
alphabet. So I used letters to begin with. I would take his finger 
and let him trace a letter, and then I would make the motion with 
my lips. For instance, with ‘‘wh,’”’ I would round the lips and he 
would feel the position and then put his in the same position. 

The consonant ‘‘p”’ was the next one, with a puff of breath, and 
in a very short time he had all of his consonants and vowels just like 
an ordinary deaf child. He made very rapid progress from the 
beginning. In June of that year he could speak about 12 or 15 words 
and he liked to speak. 

At the end of three years I left him, and he then had a vocabulary 
of 800 words which he used all the time. During the period of a 
year and a half, when he had an inexperienced teacher, he did not 
make any progress at all, and when Miss Margaret L. Grady and 
I took charge of him in January, 1925, he had forgotten practically 
everything he knew, and we had to begin all over again. He knew a 
few questions, but we began from the very beginning with the first- 
year commands, “jump, bow, hop.” He had forgotten how to 
write on the typewriter and had forgotten how to read Braille. 
Since that time—to show you the progress he has made—since 
January, 1925, when he began with the very beginning work, until 
now he has gone more than half way through Croker, Jones, and 
Pratt’s language drill books. He has had as much geography, I 
think, as the average hearing child of his age, and he has had some 
beginning work in history. 

In arithmetic he is just beginning simple fractions. He loves to 
multiply, and after we had given him the four multiplication tables 
he worked all the others out for himself. 

He has a little slate, which he brought to me one day, upon which 
he had written figures clear across, and said, ‘Please show me how 
to read it.’’ It went up to decillions and took us some little time to 
work it out. I told him what it was, and he hasn’t made a mistake 
since then. 

When it came to changing money, it took him 15 minutes to learn 
how to do it. He knew a nickel and a dime and a quarter and half 
a dollar, but he didn’t know the relative values. In 15 minutes I 
could ask him to show me 35 cents, and he could do it. 
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He learned to tell time. It took him half an hour to do it. 

So we feel that he has a most remarkable mind. Naturally, the 
education of the deaf-blind has made some progress since 40 years 
ago, and I feel that Tad is a fair example of the progress that has 
been made. It has been a great pleasure to work with him. 

With the work this afternoon we are going to show you the different 
ways in which he can understand speech. To begin with I put his 
thumb to my mouth and gave all his lip reading that way, just like 
this [illustrating]. It didn’t matter where the rest of his hand was 
resting, just so his thumb was on my mouth. Now, he has gotten 
away from that, and he rarely ever puts his thumb on the mouth un- 
less he is extremely tired. He putsit on the side of the face, and he gets 
all of his work that way. He can get it from almost any place where 
he can feel the vibrations, right under here on the chin. He can get 
a whispered conversation that way. 

Two weeks ago we tried something new with him. In St. Louis I 
was asked to try holding his hand in front of the face, about this far 
[illustrating], and he got conversation that way—of course, not a 
great deal, but he had never tried this before, and I was very much 
pleased with what he got right off, and I think with a little practice 
he could get a great deal more. At the present time he hasn’t tried 
very many things that way. 

* In geography he knows all the States by feeling them. He can 
tell you each State as he picks it up. 

He has just driven from South Dakota to New York and back here, 
so he is rather tired, and I don’t feel that he is at his very best, but I 
am hoping he is going to put on a good demonstration anyhow. 

He doesn’t like rhythm work with the piano, but we have tried it 
with him, beating time, and in that way he likes it. He has three 
songs which he sings, “Jesus Loves Me,” “My Country ’Tis of Thee,” 
and ‘‘ Yankee Doodle.” Now, we can beat time on his leg and he 
can tell which one it is, as I will show you after a while. 

In whispered conversation he understands when I whisper. He 
very often whispers back. He went to church one day and when he 
came home I was talking about the minister, what the minister did, 
and he said, ‘“‘ Does the minister whisper ?”’ 

One day Miss Grady had asked him some questions in geography 
and he hadn’t done so well as she thought he should, and she said, 
“‘Now, I’ll be the pupil and you be the teacher,” and he said, “‘ Bound 
the United States.’’ She said, ‘‘ Well, the Pacific Ocean is north of 
the United States,’ and he said, “‘Did God move the Pacific Ocean 
last night”? ([Laughter.] 

He is greatly worried about the sky. When we came through the 
mountains the other day, I told him that we were on top of very high 
mountains, and he wanted to know if he could reach the sky. One 
day he asked if he got a great many ladders and put them all together 
could he climb the ladders and reach the sky. 

Now, Miss Grady is here and will give the first part of the demon- 
stration, and I will show some of the other work. 

[Miss Grady came to the platform.] 

Mr. TiuiineHast. I might say that Miss Grady has been Tad’s 
teacher the past two years. Muss Alcorn has been the supervising 
teacher directing the work, but Miss Grady has been doing the actual 
work of teaching Tad for the past two years. 
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Miss Gravy. First I will ask Tad some general questions: 
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What is your name? 
Tad Chapman. 


. How old are you? 
. Eleven. years. 


What is your mother’s name? 


. Mrs. Chapman. 

. What is your father’s name? 

. Dad Chapman. 

. How many brothers have you? 


One. 


. How many sisters have you? 


One. 


. What is her name? 


Gladys Chapman. 


Miss Grapy. I will ask him some questions about his geography 
work, that he has had in the past year. 


A 
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. In what State do you live? 

. In South Dakota. 

. What is the capital of South Dakota? 

. Pierre. 

. Who is the Governor of South Dakota? 
. Mr. Bulow. 

. What State is north of South Dakota? 
. North Dakota. 

. What State is south of South Dakota? 
. Nebraska. 


What ocean is east of the United States? 


. Atlantic Ocean. 


What ocean is west of the United States? 
Pacific Ocean. 

What gulf is south of the United States? 
Gulf of Mexico. [Applause.] 


Miss Grapy. I will ask him some questions about arithmetic that 
he had last year and the year before: 
. How many are 5 and 5? 


41. 


Q. 
A. 


A. 


OPrOro 


10. 
How many are 25 and 25? 
50. 


Q. How many are 50 and 25? 
A. 
Q 


. How many are 5 times 8? 


75. 
40. 


. 9 times 9? 


81. 


. How many are 5 times 9? 


45. 
Recite the table of the 5’s. 


(Tad recited the table of the 5’s.] 


Miss Gravy. He knows how to write and spell the names of all 
the States in the United States and put every State in place on the 
map, and he can also tell the States by feeling the shape of them. 

[Miss Grady handed the cut-out States of Texas, Oregon, Idaho, 


and Nebraska to Tad, which he named correctly.] 
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Miss Acorn. I want to show you how he can understand whis- 
pering. I shall ask him what day it is to-day and what day to- 
morrow will be and what the capital of Ohio is. 

(Whispering.) What day is to-day? 
To-day is Wednesday. 

What day will to-morrow be? 

Thursday. 

Who is the Governor of Ohio? 
Governor Donahey. 

What is the capital of Ohio? 

Columbus. 

Where are you now? 

In Columbus. I like Columbus. 

Who discovered America? 

Columbus. 

When? 

In 1492. 

What battle field did you visit last week? 
Gettysburg. 

Who stayed at Valley Forge one winter? 
George Washington. 

Miss Atcorn. Now, by putting his hand under my chin, I want 
to give him a little problem. 

a A boy went to town and bought eight apples. Each apple 
cost 5 cents. How much did all the apples cost? 

A. Twenty. 

Q. No; a boy went to town and bought 10 apples; each apple 
cost 5 cents. How much did all the apples cost? 

A. Forty-eight. 

Q. No. Five tens. 

A. Fifty cents. 

Q. Yes. Mary went to town and bought five oranges. Each 
orange cost 5 cents. How much did all the oranges cost? 

A. Twenty-five cents. 

Miss Atcorn. Now in front of the face. I won’t touch him. 

Q. What is your name? 

A. Tad Chapman. 

Q. How old are you? 

A. Eleven. 

Q. How old are you? 

A. Eleven. 

Q. No; how old are you? 

A. Eleven years old. 

Q. What day is to-day? 

A. To-day is Wednesday. 

Q. Who is the superintendent of our school? 

A. Mr. Tillinghast. [Applause.] 

Miss Atcorn. He has had very little work on that. I think he 
has given it four times, so you see, naturally, he would make some 
mistakes. 

He likes to play games, and we put across a great many things 
with games. There is just about one game which you can play on a 
platform of this kind, and that is what he calls ‘‘Bad man.”’ The 
idea in this was to get an idea of the duty of the policeman, the 
sheriff, the lawyer, and the judge, and just what people do to get into 
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jail and the penitentiary; and boylike, he likes to play it. I hope he 
does it this afternoon. 

Q. Do you want to play “Bad man”? 

. Yes. 

Q. All right. Be a murderer. 

A. Be a murderer. 

Q. All right, you have your gun and kill a man. 

Miss Aucorn. He thinks he would like to be a thief. 

Q. Shoot a man. 

A. Bang! bang! bang! bang! 

Q. I saw you kill a man. I shall arrest you and put you in jail. 

This is the jail, and you stay in jail for five years. 

A. I have a gun. 

‘i _" Alcorn went through the motions of taking a gun away from 

im. 

Q. Now, I am the sheriff. I shall take you to the courthouse. 
[Tad walked forward.] 

Q. Iam the judge. 

A. Good morning, judge. 

Q. Good morning. What is your name? 

A. Tom Smith. 

Q. How old are you? 

A. Forty-five. 

Q. What is your lawyer’s name? 

A. Miss Alcorn, I did not kill a man. 

Q. Yes; I think you are a very bad man. 

A. No. 

Q. And you will go to the penitentiary for 40 years. 

A. Forty years? 

_ Q. I am the sheriff. [Leads him around the stage.] This is a cell 
in the penitentiary, and you will have to work very hard for 40 years. 
[Forty years pass very quickly.] You are a free man. 

A. I am 85 years old [tottering feebly across the stage]. 
Miss Atcorn. Now he wants to break into jail. 
Q. Now, I want you to drink some whisky and be a drunken man. 
[Tad went through the pantomime of drinking and staggering.] 
Q. Now, I want you to sing a song. Do you want to sit down 
and sing, ‘‘My Country ’Tis of Thee’’? 
Miss Aucorn. He has learned ‘‘My Country ’Tis of Thee” from 
the time he left Kentucky until he reached New York in the car. 
Now sing very loudly ‘‘My Country ’Tis of Thee.”’ 
My country ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing, 
Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the Pilgrims’ pride, 
From every mountain side 
Let freedom ring. 
Miss Atcorn. Now, he can also get a song if we keep time. I am 
going to try and see if he can get this [beating time on his leg.] 
A. Yankee Doodle went to town on a dapple pony, 
He put a feather in his cap 
And called it Macaroni. 
Yankee Doodle, keep it up, 
Yankee Doodle dandy, 


Watch the music and the step 
And with the girls be handy. 
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Miss Atcorn. I want to show you one other thing he can do. 
Two of us can talk to him at the same time. 

. Where do you live? 

. What is your name? 

Redfield. 

Tad Chapman. 

How old are you? 

In what county is Redfield? 

11 years old. 

Spink County. 

In what State do you live? 

Who is President of the United States? 
South Dakota. 

. What is the capital of South Dakota? 
Who is President of the United States? 
Pierre. 

. Mr. Coolidge. 

Miss Atcorn. Is there any question that you would like to ask on 
some pdint that we have not brought out? We would be very glad 
~ — them. Is there anything you would like specially to see 

im do? 
a Lone of Ohio. I would like to ask if he can understand anyone 
else. 

Miss Atcorn. Oh, yes. Of course, there wouldn’t be any point in 
teaching him if he couldn’t understand other people. So you will 
realize I am not putting something over; if you will give me some 
names he doesn’t know, I will give them to him and show you how 
he can get proper names. 

Mr. TruurnauHast. Mr. Stevenson. 

Miss Atcorn. Q. Mr. Stevenson. 

A. Mr. Stevenson. 

Dr. W. Laurens Waker. I want to ask him how many legs a 
table has. 

[Miss Alcorn asked the question.| 

A. Four. 

Mr. A. C. Mannina. Did you ever see a three-legged table? 

ae Alcorn asked the question.] 

. No. 

Mrs. Grace T. Stutsman, of Illinois. Miss Alcorn, will you tell 
us something of how you taught him the words of the song as you 
were traveling? 

Miss Aucorn. Just from imitation. 

Mr. Lyman Steep, of Oregon. Miss Alcorn, will you tell us how 
you apply these same principles in the classroom? 

Miss Atcorn. First I am going to show you how he does it. I 
think you remember that Oma could do a good many of these same 
things, but he is doing it very much earlier than Oma did them, and 
he has a more remarkable mind than Oma, besides, I feel that he has 
had the advantage of having had a teacher who had had experience 
in teaching the deaf-blind. Of course, when I taught Oma, most 
of it was guesswork, and now I know what to expect of the deaf- 
blind. I feel that Tad has had that advantage, but he also has a most 
marvelous mind. I feel that he can do almost anything. I don’t 
think anything is impossible for him. 
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[Miss Alcorn talked through a paper tube, Tad holding one end 
with his hand.] 

Q. Who is the superintendent of our school? 

A. Mr. Tillinghast. 

Q. Who is your teacher? 

A. Miss Grady. 

Q. What is the capital of the United States? 

[There was no answer. Miss Alcorn laid aside the tube.] 

. What is the capital of the United States? 

Washington. 

What day is to-day [speaking through the paper tube again]? 
Wednesday. 

What day will to-morrow be? 

.To-morrow will be Thursday. 

Where do you live? 

(There was no answer. Miss Alcorn laid aside the tube.] 

Q. Where do you live? 

A. Redfield. 

A Memser. Does he have any hearing? 

Miss Atcorn. No; he is totally deaf, totally blind. 

A Memser, You are thoroughly satisfied of that? 

Miss Aucorn. We have hoped he might have some, but we have 
given him every test that we could give, and he doesn’t seem to hear 
anything. He has a vocabulary at the present time of 2,000 words. 
He writes all the words that he can speak, and he uses a typewriter, 
as all the deaf-blind do, and he has a great deal of rapidity on it. 
He writes his journals every day and a great many of them independ- 
ent journals, and I intended to bring some, but unfortunately left 
them at home. And he reads Braille. He is beginning to read 
Braille stories. Of course, he has been reading Braille stories written 
for him, but now he is beginning to read others and getting a great 
deal of enjoyment out of them. 

Mr. E. A. Stevenson, of Minnesota. Will you demonstrate how 
you explain the meaning of new words? Think of a new word that 
he has never had. 

Mr. Fusrextp. Try ‘ Lindbergh.” 

Miss Atcorn. Well, he doesn’t know about Lindbergh’s flight 
across the Atlantic because I have never told him about an airplane. 
I wanted to wait until he could feel a real airplane. I felt as though 
he would get more out of it, but I will see if I can put that across. 
Of course, that is a hard thing to put across. 

Q. Are you a “lazy bones” [jestingly]? 

A. No. 

Q. I think you are a “lazy bones.” 

. No. 

Q. “Lazy bones,” stand up. [Tad stood up.] 

Miss Aucorn. One other point I left out. He likes to swim. He 
has regular swimming lessons at the Y. M. C. A. He goes once a 
week, and if anything happens and he can’t get over to that swimming 
lesson, we are all in trouble. 

Q. I want to tell you about a man who flew across the Atlantic 
Dapen., How did he fly? Has a man wings? 

oO. 
Q. Has a man wings? 


OPOPoro 
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A. A man wings? 

Q. Has a man wings? 

A. No. 

Q. How do you think he flew across the Atlantic Ocean? Do 
you know? 

A. No. 

Q. He flew in an airship. 

A. Airship? 

Q. Yes. Now, an airship is not like another ship. It does not 
sail on the water; it flies in the air. 

A. In the air? 

Q. Yes. And a man got into an airship and flew across the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. 

A. Yes? 

Q. And he flew very fast. 

Miss Atcorn. He is very much interested in whales and sharks 
in the salt water. We went down to New York to see a friend of 
ours just sailing, and he immediately wanted to know if there was 
a shark in the water. He would like to see it. 

Q. Is an airship on the salt water? » 

A. No. 

Q. Where is it? 

A. In the Atlantic. 

In the air? 

In the air. 

. Over the Atlantic Ocean? 

Over the Atlantic Ocean. 

A man named Lindbergh flew across the Atlantic Ocean. 

. Lindbergh? 

And there was only one man in the airship. Do you know 
how long it took him to sail across the Atlantic Ocean? It took him 
33 hours. 

A. Thirty-three hours? In an airship? 

Q. I think perhaps you will see a large airship. Do you want to 
fly in * airship across the Atlantic Ocean? 

es. 

Miss Atcorn. As soon as we got to New York, he asked me to 
take him up to the top of the Woolworth Building. We went on a 
-_ train from New Jersey over to New York and he got it immedi- 
ately. 

Q. How did we go from New Jersey to New York? 

A. On the tube train. 

Q. What is a tube train? 

A. Under the river. 

Q. What is the name of the river? 

A. Hudson River. 

Miss Atcorn. I don’t know that I got that over to the satisfaction 
of the audience, but as soon as he has heard anything like this he 
dramatizes it. If I were to tell him in the schoolroom about Lind- 
bergh’s flight across the Atlantic Ocean, he would immediately play 
Lindbergh. He will have the Atlantic Ocean and pretend to fly 
across it, and he gets a great deal out of dramatizing his stories. 
As soon as we give a new Smee e story, the first thing he wants to 
do - to play it, and he names all the characters and goes through 
with it. 
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Now, Mr. Steed asked me to tell how I applied this work to the 
deaf. In the South Dakota school for the last two years we have 
been trying out experiments in vibration work for the deaf children, 
hoping to get better voice, and I feel that we have had most satis- 
factory results. At our school in the beginning class this year we had 
only two totally deaf children, seven children in the class and two 
totally deaf, and in beginning work with them we don’t jump right 
into speech. My idea is this: That with the hearing child we repeat 
and repeat and repeat for a year or more before we expect any 
response; with the deaf child when he enters school we immediately 
begin working on voice, and most of the deaf children have never felt 
voice, but we expect them to get voice almost immediately. So we 
begin the vibration work in September when the child enters school, 
and we don’t expect them to get any voice under six or eight weeks. 
Now, every day we have about seven periods of vibration work with 
the vowels. In each lip-reading period we have vibration work and 
lip reading combined. The teacher calls up a child, and while she is 
giving lip reading to the other children this one child stands by with 

is hand on the face and with his eyes shut. We begin that in the 
very beginning with two objects and we keep it up straight through, 
and it gives not only better speech but more of a desire for speech. 
I think I have demonstrated that this year with these two children, 
they talk all the time, especially one of them. At the end of the year 
they knew the name of everybody in the school. Put her hand on 
the face and give her any name in school and she can repeat it. I 
was very much pleased with the results. 

I won’t take any more of your time. [Applause.] 

Mr. TituincHast. We have a little more of the demonstration 
work for the deaf-blind, and I would like to announce that before a 
good many of you leave. Miss Helen May Martin, from Olathe, 
Kans., a deaf-blind young lady who I understand finished her school 
work about five years ago, is here and she has made remarkable prog- 
ress in music. She lost her hearing and her sight at an early age, but 
gradually, and at a very early age also took up music. They are 
moving up that special piano for her use and she will now give us a 
little music. 

Just one word of explanation about the next number of this demon- 
stration. We wish to emphasize particularly that this young lady 
eo her music through the sense of vibration. In the case of the 

ttle Chapman boy we have had a marvelous demonstration of the 
possibilities of getting into contact with the thought of the world 
through the sense of touch and through vibration. Now, we have a 
further remarkable illustration of what the possibilities are along that 
line in the case of this young lady, who will give us some music which 
she has acquired in that way— Miss Helen Martin. 

Mr. Bsoruerz. Mr. Chairman, as there seems to be a slight delay in 
the program, perhaps I should get an announcement out of the way. 

Is Miss Carter, formerly in charge of the Chefoo school in China, 
present? Miss Carter, will you kindly make the announcement that 
you asked me to give relative to the school? I would prefer that you 
give it. 

Miss Anita I. Carter. I am sorry to be introduced as formerly of 
the school for the deaf in Chefoo, China, because I consider that I 
am very much a part of the Chefoo (China) school. In fact, as I 
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stand here I am the only American representative that has been 
connected with that school for the last four years. I am deepl 
indebted to a great many of you here for your interest in that he 
The fact that you have been interested in it has kept the school going 
all these years, but I would not be fulfilling my mission to this country 
if I did not present to you the very great need of another worker in 
that school for the deaf at Chefoo. The opportunities are great. As 
you know, there must be at least 40,000 little deaf children who have 
‘never been in school and never will have the opportunity of attending 
school unless there are teachers who can train them. Now, our 
native teachers—we have nine at the present time—have never seen 
a model school; the only work for the deaf they have ever seen is what 
has been done in the Chefoo school and, as you know, Mrs. Mills was 
there for many years. She started the work. Now the Presbyterian 
board has begun to realize the necessity for pressing work of this kind 
in China, and I have been urged by the Presbyterian board and by the 
China council, who represent the Presbyterian board in Shanghai, 
to tell of the need of a trained teacher of the deaf. Of course, that 
means whoever goes must study the Chinese language for a year or 
two. One can study it for 50 years, but I managed to get enough 
in 2 years’ time so that I was put to teaching a blind and deaf child. 
I had taught four years, though I never had seen one before, and it 
seemed a tremendous responsibility, but it seems to me that if I could 
go there and do the things that I have been forced to do, certainly 
there must be some young woman here in this country who, even 
though she has not had any training for the deaf, will be willing to 
go to China, and the Presbyterian board will pay her expenses and 
she will be under the care of the Presbyterian board. 

I thank you very much. 

Doctor Jonzs. I want to say that the pupils of the Ohio school 
on their own account are contributing $100 a year to the Chefoo 
school and $100 a year to the Tokio school, earning the money by 
having a picture show once a month, and they take great pleasure in 
doing that good for the children of foreign countries. 

I mention that so that perhaps other schools may think of something 
they have not thought of before. 

Mr. TiturneHast. While we are waiting here I shall explain a little 
about the rest of the program for this afternoon, so you will know 
what is coming. 

After this demonstration we wish to have a discussion of the deaf- 
blind problem. Last spring I sent out a questionnaire and collected 
some information. I have not prepared any set paper, but I wish to 
present just a few facts and ask for a discussion of these facts and try 
to reach some constructive conclusion, try to arrange your plans for 
something that will really be of permanent benefit to the deaf-blind. 
In that connection I invited Miss Helen Keller to be present on this 
occasion and give us her views. She has written me a very pleasant 
letter stating why she could not be here and stating her views to some 
extent, and I will read that letter in the course of this discussion. 

I might say that Miss Martin has been giving concerts in a number 
of churches in the city of Chicago and has been very successful. She 
is here in Cincinnati taking special training in music. 

Miss Aucorn. I should like to add.a word before Helen plays. I 
know many of you are wondering just what it is that she can enjoy 
about music when she is totally deaf, can not hear, never has heard 
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the sound that she is making, and she can not see. It is the vibration 
that she receives through the ball of her foot from the piano that 
guides her and registers on her brain, the same consciousness as ear 
tones register on our brain. Her music is written in point, New 
York point; she memorizes it and then depends upon a teacher for 
expression. She has memorized over 60 numbers. She much prefers 
to play from the old masters. 

For her program this afternoon she will play two pieces from 
McDowell. The first is McDowell’s Woodland Sketch to a Wild 
Rose; the second is a piece that has been prepared by her teacher, 
Miss Halladay, the lady who just stepped upon the platform, since 
the third week in April, and it is McDowell’s Indian Love. 

She will now play “‘To a Wild Rose,” from McDowell’s Woodland 
Sketches. 

(Miss Helen Martin played the piano.) [Applause.] 

Helen thanks you for your applause and I assure you she is con- 
scious of it. She tells me that before large audiences her body tingles 
long after I have signaled her to play another number. She will now 
play ‘Indian Love,” by McDowell. 

(Miss Martin played another number on the piano.) [Applause.] 

Mr. Triuurnauast. Now, just a few words in discussion of this 
problem of the deaf-blind. There is one thought that has come to 
my mind again and again. A great many people are inclined to be 
pessimistic and say that the deaf can not do this, the blind can not 
do that, and the deaf-blind can not do this or that, but it seems to 
me, after what we have seen this afternoon, the natural comment is, 
‘‘Oh ye of little faith!’ We all have capacities far beyond what 
are developed. We see that under proper training and under intelli- 
gent handling marvelous results can be attained. We don’t know 
when we have in our hands a child of remarkable genius, and it be- 
hooves us to do our utmost in behalf of every human being, whether 
that child is deaf only, whether the child is blind only, or whether 
the child is both deaf and blind. 

What has been the history of the deaf-blind? We all remember a 
few years ago when Mr. William Wade was interested in the deaf- 
blind and got out a little booklet in which he listed all the cases that 
came to his attention. Going further back than that, we remember 
the case of Laura Bridgeman, and of course all of you know the history 
of Helen Keller. But taking the subject as a whole, we do not find 
any organized, systematic, scientific, cooperative effort in behalf of 
the deaf-blind. Slowly different States have taken up the subject, 
have recognized their obligation in a more or less hesitating way. 
They have done so more or less half-heartedly. Unquestionably 
there are very great difficulties in the way, and often we are so appalled 
at these difficulties that the institution or State that finds a deaf- 
blind child is disposed to sidestep its responsibilities and try to pass 
that child on to some other institution. . 

I heard of one of the greatest and richest States in this country 
where a deaf-blind boy was found, and he was sent to one school, a 
school for the deaf, and they said, ‘‘He is a blind boy. He belongs 
over in the blind school.” And they sent him over to the blind 
school, and the blind school said, ‘No, he is deaf and should go to 
the deaf school.’”’ And between the two of them they both turned 
him down and he went back to the great city from which he came, 
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and the city authorities tried by correspondence far and wide to get 
a teacher for him and have had great difficulty in making suitable 
arrangements for his education. He was from very humble parentage 
and could do little for himself, and there seemed to be nobody in that 
great city who really understood his problem, knew what to do or 
where to get the right information to handle his particular case. 
And I have no doubt that if we had all the facts we would know of 
other cases of a similar kind. 

Referring to this little survey that I made last spring, I sent out 
questionnaires to all the schools for the deaf in this country and re- 
ceived replies from practically all. There are only about 12 or 15 
deaf-blind children receiving instruction at the present time. If 
a State takes one child, it soon has another. Two of them are in the 
Iowa school, and I understand there is another child in lowa who may 
have to enter such a school later on. Two of them are in the Texas 
school. One is in South Dakota, one in Indiana, one in Montana, 
two or three—I don’t know just exactly how many—in the Perkins 
Institute, and one or two at Fanwood, and so on, here and there 
scattered far and wide. So you realize that it isa very great problem 
to organize any cooperative effort for this class of children. 

I asked in this questionnaire what was the annual cost of taking 
care of these children, and the executives of the different schools 
estimated this cost to be from $800—that was the minimum—to 
$2,500. Three of them were estimated as costing $2,500 each. In 
that case there was a special teacher and a special supervisor in charge 
of the pupil. That is the case with Tad Chapman. He has a special 
teacher and a special supervisor who is cooperating and backing up 
the teacher’s work all the time outside the schoolroom. We see at 
once that the cost of caring for these children is very high. 

Another question I asked in this questionnaire was what follow-up 
investigations had been conducted in the cases of children who have 
been educated or who have been received in an institution as deaf- 
blind and been taught for a time and later discharged, and I didn’t 
get a single reply that gave any satisfactory statement as to any sort 
of follow-up investigation that had been made. I know of instances 
where fifteen, eighteen, or twenty thousand dollars have been ex- 
pended upon a child, and apparently after that child left the insti- 
tution he dropped out of sight and very little follow-up work was 
done to know what the real value of that education was. 

This brings up the question as to whether we should have a national 
home school for the deaf-blind. I would say that Miss Alcorn, who 
has possibly had as much experience as any other teacher of the 
deaf-blind with whom I am acquainted, and perhaps more, feels very 
strongly that the care and educational uplift of the deaf-blind should 
not be terminated in an ordinary school period of 10 or 12 or 13 years, 
but if possible those unfortunates who have this double affliction 
should’ be kept in an institution or a department of an institution 
where they would have assistance and guidance, vocational guidance, 
occupational guidance, rehabilitation guidance or whatever you want 
to call that sort of help that takes the deaf-blind child or boy or man 
or woman after the latter has finished school and guides and helps 
the individual through life and provides for the maximum benefit to 
be derived from the educational effort that has been made in such 
a case. 
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I asked this question of those executives to whom I sent the 
questionnaire: ‘‘Would you approve the establishment of a centrally 
located institutional home school for the deaf-blind?”’ 

Opinion was just about equally divided. Those who thought not 
felt that the traveling expenses to and fro, and the great distances, 
and the very small number of those who are known to be deaf and 
blind at the present time would make such an institution impracti- 
cable. On the other hand, as I have said, there are many who favor 
this. Miss He’en Keller thinks that a centra! institution would be 
undesirable. 

Of course, from an economic point of view, if they are to be kept 
in school and provided for more or less during a long period of time, 
it would be very much cheaper to bring them together in one insti- 
tution, or in possibly one or two central departments of larger insti- 
tutions, one in the Middle West, one in the East, one in the Far West 
possibly. 

Then another thought in that connection has occurred to me as 
possibly more practical and one that might lead up ultimately to a 
national department or institution for the deaf-blind. That would 
be to have a committee representing this convention and the con- 
vention or association of instructors of the blind, and possibly a 
committee of the Society of Progressive Oral Advocates—in fact, all 
who are interested in the deaf and the blind—to work together in an 
effort to establish an endowment fund or foundation, the purpose of 
which would be the study of the deaf-blind problem and to work 
out the plan that would be most suitable for their education, and 
possibly to assist in various individual cases with a subsidy of some 
amount, whatever would be available, to collect all scientific infor- 
mation possible and to organize and arrange some sort of training 
school for teachers of the deaf-blind. In this way a bureau of infor- 
mation could be organized so that when a deaf-blind child is found 
in Arizona, we will say, or Kansas, or some State where there are no 
deaf-blind children at the present time, the superintendent would 
know what to do, where to go to get the information and the help 
necessary to educate the child most effectively. 

Then there is a still more practical and more immediately available 
line of action that we can follow, and that would be to have these 
same organizations appoint a committee whose special function 
would be to collect all the information possible about the deaf-blind 
in a satisfactory manner, turn it over to Mr. Fusfeld and have it 
published in the Annals in January, along with the other statistics 
and information in regard to schools for the deaf. This would form 
: basis and give us the data on which to work to better ends in the 
uture. 

These matters can be taken up and presented to the executive 
committee, I presume, in the form of resolutions, and we shall 
endeavor to do that. 

We have a representative here from the Society of Progressive 
Oral Advocates, Miss Helen Fagan, who comes to us with a word 
from Doctor Goldstein. Doctor Goldste n was deeply interested in 
the work of Tad Chapman in St. Louis, and he is very eager to do 
something in behaf of the deaf-blind. I will ask Miss Fagan to 
come forward and present what she has to say. 
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Miss Facan. After seeing the unusual example of mental genius 
demonstrated by Miss Alcorn at the convention of the Society of 
Progressive Oral Advocates in New York City last week, Dr. Max 
A. Goldstein, president of the society, conceived the idea that the 
different organizations for the deaf and for the blind should cooperate 
and endeavor to establish a national home school for the deaf-blind. 
A resolution was passed there and the executive committee of the 
society will be very glad to get in touch with the executive committee 
of other associations and endeavor to build a new national home 
school for the advancement of this particular form of endeavor. 

Mr. Truurneuast. There is just one other point that I would 
like to mention in this connection which, it seems to me, is very vital 
and which a convention of this kind could properly take cognizance 
of, and that is that such an institution would be in the nature of a 
scientific laboratory for the study and development of new knowledge 
in regard to the deaf-blind. We would find applications from the 
study of these children, applications to the science of psychology 
and to the art of education that would be of very great value and 
a apply, perhaps, to the work of every schoolroom of every 
school. 

Now I would like to hear from some of the others who are inter- 
ested in this subject. I believe Doctor Pittenger has a deaf-blind 
boy in his school. Doctor Pittenger, could you give us a little state- 
ment of your experience? 

Dr. O. M. Prrrmnesr, of Indiana. Indiana has one deaf and blind 
child. He is now 15 years old. His mother applied for his admis- 
sion to our school when he was 8. We refused him and referred her 
to the superintendent of the school for the blind, because we had no 
funds with which to take care of him. The superintendent of the 
school for the blind refused him and referred him to us for the same 
reason, and for two years, until he was 10 years of age, he was not 
in school. His mother then appealed to the governor of the State 
and the governor called me in and asked me what I thought about 
his case. I didn’t know the boy at all, had never seen him. He 
requested that I go and visit him in his home. I did so and was 
convinced that he had intelligence and might be teachable. The 
governor said that he would finance the project out of the contingency 
fund until the legislature met and we would then put the question 
up to that body. Since that time he has been in our regular budget 
for five years. 

Our boy is totally deaf and totally blind and has no sense of smell. 
He has ears been in that condition, never able to see at all, nor 
to hear. When he came to us at 10 years of age, he was very much 
like a little animal on all fours, crawling around, huntinglike. We 
were very fortunate in finding a teacher for him. His mother thinks 
that it was providential. His teacher is Miss Nettie Newell. At 
one time Miss Newell taught in this school. She had taught the 
deaf in our school, but she knew nothing about the blind. I per- 
suaded her to take this boy, and the story would be too long to tell. 
We had a notion that the manual method would be the proper way, 
although we knew nothing about it. We only took that for a few 
weeks, and in despair she came to me and asked what I thought 
about trying the oral method. I said, ‘‘ You need not ask me; t 
anything that comes to your mind.”’ She tried the oral method. 
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Almost from the first the little boy was interested, and in a short 
time he had his first word. He now has a vocabulary of well over a 
thousand words. He knows all of the multiplication table, has a most 
excellent sense of time, and is growing in intelligence and strength 
in Many ways. ; g ; ‘ 4 

I do not know what is the best solution of this question. I think 
that it is a responsibility at the present time on the individual State, 
and if other superintendents were to have the results which we have 
had, I should recommend that for the good of your school you can 
afford to take a deaf and blind child that has ordinary intelligence. 

After the budget committee from the legislature visited our school 
recently and saw our deaf-blind boy we were asked to take him down 
to the house of representatives. We took him down and gave a little 
demonstration of his work. I didn’t think of it in time, but I think 
if I had asked for the statehouse just on the spur of the moment, they 
would have given it to me. [Laughter.] They were very much 
impressed. It was a wonderful demonstration. 

I told the governor that in the first place I thought there was a 
chance of enlightening this little boy, and in the second place I thought 
his home ought to be relieved, if possible, and in the third place I 
thought the educational experiment would be worth to the State all 
that it cost. Iam very sure that all three of these things have already 
been realized. As a psychological study it has been very interesting 
to us and I am inclined to think that if he represents children gener- 
ally, that our views concerning learned and unlearned behavior must 
be modified somewhat. He is a very interesting boy. He is much 
interested in learning, and we do not know how far he may go. 

Mr. Tiurnenast. In further consideration of this subject I want 
to read this letter from Miss Helen Keller, written from Forestville, 
N. Y., June 5, 1927. 

Dear Mr. Tituinexast: Your letter in regard to the problem of the deaf- 
blind, which I received yesterday, interested me deeply, and if it were humanly 

ossible I should indeed attend the convention of American Instructors of the 

eaf in Columbus this month. The fact is I have a contract with Doubleday & 
Page to write my autobiography for them and finish it at the earliest possible 
date. This task can be accomplished only by keeping at it steadily the next 
three months. It is a task which bristles with difficulties for me, and I regret 
the necessity of neglecting other matters which are far more interesting to me 
than my little adventure in Darkland. 

I am rejoiced that at last a friend has been raised up for those who must 
dwell forever in the double shadow of deafness and blindness. Special discussion 
of their problem should hasten the day when they will be wisely cared for and 
educated. Naturally, this class of children appeals to me strongly, and it dis- 
tresses me terribly to think that 40 years have passed since I was wrested from 
a like state and restored to my human heritage, and the question of providing 
for the deaf-blind remains unsettled to this day. 

I have never favored a special school for children deprived of both sight and 
hearing, but perhaps it may be the only way to help them. I realize fully the 
complications and difficulties involved. In the first place, these children are 
widely scattered all over the country. It is no easy matter to care for them 
individually. Their parents can seldom afford a private teacher, and even 
when they can, it is hard to find anyone willing to go to the place where the 
child lives. When the State is called upon to take care of such children, there 
is always the vexing question as to whether they shall go to a school for the 
deaf or a school for the sightless. Personally, I feel that they should go to a 
school for the blind, because the blind have a better command of language than 
the deaf. It has been the experience of the Massachusetts school, since you 
referred to the Perkins Institute, that blind children readily learn the manual 
alphabet and talk freely with those who can not see or hear. I think, however, 
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that a special teacher should be’ provided for each deaf-blind child, unless it 
happens that there are two children to be taught. I see no reason why one 
teacher could not manage two pupils under favorable conditions. It seems to 
me it is asking too much that regular teachers in the school should be required 
to instruct those who are blind and deaf. Such an arrangement does not do 
justice either to the teacher or the pupil. Obviously, every deaf-blind child is 
different from every other. Usually they differ in age and capacity and should 
therefore receive the best attention if the best results are to be obtained. 

These are only a few of the problems that will demand consideration from 
any group of people who undertake to study this field of philanthropy. Perhaps 
it would be a good plan to get a national committee appointed, consisting of 
persons conversant with the problems of both the deaf and blind, who should 
investigate thoroughly each aspect of the question and suggest some way of 
solving it. Of course, I shall be eager to hear if the meeting in Columbus finds 
any constructive way to bring the deaf-blind to better days. I pledge myself 
to do what I can to further any plan that seems likely to accomplish this end. 
It will be an inexpressible joy to me to aid those whose misfortunes I share and 
for whose happiness I so yearningly pray. 

With kindest wishes for the success of your efforts to break down the barriers 
to double limitation, and with warm personal greetings to yourself, I am, 


Sincerely yours, 
HELEN KELLER. 


Mr. TitutineHast. There are many other points that might be 
touched upon on this subject, but we have not time to take them 
up just now. I should like to arrange a meeting with some of those 
who are specially interested, so that we can draw up suitable resolu- 
tions to present to the executive committee on this subject, but we 
shall make further announcement of that later. 

The latter half of this program is devoted to the subject of the 
advantages and disadvantages of a normal training department in 
a school for the deaf. Mr. Fred C. Numbers, principal of the Michi- 


gan school, will now present a paper on that subject. 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES IN CONDUCTING A NORMAL- 
TRAINING CLASS. IN CONNECTION WITH SCHOOL WORK 


By Mr. Frep C. Numsers, Principal in the Michigan School 


When I was asked to write a 10 or 15 minute paper on some phase of normal 
work, my thoughts turned first to the subject of “standardization.” Every- 
thing worth while to-day is standardized. In fact, we hesitate to buy a product 
of any kind unless the trade-mark on it is familiar to us. As education is the 
most vital factor in present-day civilization, why shouldn’t we standardize our 
preparation and requirements of teachers? The public schools are far ahead of 
us in. this respect.. I have felt for a long time that we should do something to 
correct this condition. However, I found out later that this subject had been 
recently discussed and an outline or plan of standardization had been suggested 
by the committee for that purpose at the last conference of superintendents and 
principals, and that the plan had. been accepted by that body. Now that we 
have such a plan, it behooves all of us who conduct normal-training classes to 
put that plan into operation, for it will take more than merely drawing up a plan 
for us to notice any specific improvement in our teaching material. 

One great. disadvantage in conducting a training class is the temptation to 
employ too many of the newly trained teachers for the good of the school. Es- 
pecially is this true if we have a class that has made exceptional progress during 
the year or one that has shown an unusual amount of interest in the work. Cer- 
tainly, a school that conducts a training class has the right to employ as many or as 
few of the normal graduates as it may deem necessary. That may be one of the 
chief advantages in conducting a training class. nd there have been years 
when there was such a dearth of teachers that the demand far exceeded the supply. 
In that case the school had no recourse other than to retain the pick of the normal 
students. And sometimes, I dare say, we have allowed sentiment to interfere 
with our better judgment. For instance, we may have had six students in the 
training class, and after filling five vacancies with the normal graduates may 
have decided to retain the sixth member of the class rather than have her feel 
that our powers of discrimination have been unduly exercised in her case. 
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Whatever the reason may be, the fact remains that we can and often do admit 
too much of the raw material for practical purposes. We forget for the time 
being that the experienced teacher, by virtue of her experience, has something 
that the newly trained teacher, regardless of her other good qualities, lacks, 
This may develop in time, but certainly for the first year the school is the loser, 

Then, too, in a greater or lesser degree the spirit of economy may enter into the 
situation. It is far more interesting to use, for an example, a school in which 
the salaries are good. Let us take a school which pays a maximum of $2,000 and 
a minimum salary of $1,300. Suppose we have six members in our training class, 
I believe I am safe in calling that a conservative average. Last year, in the Michi- 
gan school we had a class of 10, but we all felt that was too large a class for the 
best results. Suppose we retain these six normal students at the minimum salary 
of $1,300. Let us contrast this amount with an imaginary average salary of 
$1,850 that we would have to pay experienced teachers. There is a total differ- 
ence of $3,300 which, except in the case of schools where the State law dictates 
the exact amount paid to each teacher, could be used advantageously. No 
doubt a superintendent often is forced to the choice of either retaining his whole 
normal class or accepting inexperienced teachers from other schools because of a 
lack of sufficient funds with which to employ better teachers. Be that as it 
may, certainly no superintendent could afford to employ all of his newly trained 
teachers for economical reasons only. 

Another disadvantage is our inability to interest or to hold some of our normal 
graduates long enough for them to become of practical value to our school. They 
seem to have entered the training class with a sort of ‘‘join the Navy and see 
the world”’ spirit, and are determined to use their training as a means to that end. 
It takes a considerable length of time for a serious-minded newly trained teacher 
to adjust herself to her work. One of. our own graduates said to me recently: 
‘‘T learned a great deal more my first year than my class did.” That probably 
has been said frequently. It calls for a great deal of effort and time on the part 
of a school to conduct a training class. Is it worth the time and effort to our 
particular school unless we can hold a teacher long enough for her to be of real 
value to us? In Michigan, we require each applicant for membership in our 
training class to sign an agreement to teach for one year in our school, provided 
her services are needed. But invariably, soon after the first robin appears, little 
groups begin to gather in the hallways at recess time and confer with one another, 
and within a few days we get a letter from some distant superintendent asking us 
to recommend one of our newly trained teachers, whom we had fully expected 
to take charge of a certain class the following year. 

Then, too, in schools paying small salaries and with the entrance requirements 
of not a very exacting nature, too often material of an inferior grade is attracted. 
Be as careful as we may in making a selection of a class, we sometimes admit 
students that are impossible. To be honest, in my four years’ connection with 
training classes, I have yet to find a normal student who could teach arithmetic 
successfully to the upper grades. Algebra is entirely out of the question. I 
feel that our training courses should be of an entirely technical nature. The 
members of our training classes should have sufficient preparation before engaging 
in this work. We certainly have not the time to coach them in the subjects in 
which they are weak. It seems to me that we should demand a higher grade of 
intelligence and greater ability of all of our normal students, and then, in fairness 
to them, the salaries should be made commensurate with these demands. 

The greatest disadvantage in conducting a normal]-training class in connection 
with school work, it seems to me, is the time that it takes from the school work. 
The gain of the class is the school’s loss. I presume that in most cases the 
responsibility of conducting the normal class falls upon the principal of the school. 
Generally speaking, a principal is supposed to be an all-around executive and a 
supervisor of teaching in particular. When so much of his time is taken up in 
lecturing, planning, and supervising the observation and practice teaching of the 
normal class, the school work to a certain degree must be neglected. Our sched- 
ule calls for a one-hour lecture daily by the principal. As there are six hours 
in our school day, this means that 1624 per cent of his time must be spent in the 
training class, besides the time required for assignments for observation and 
pragce teaching. In addition to this, the superintendent and the supervising 
teather each lecture twice a week. Preparation for this work must of course be 
made outside school hours. The larger the class the more time is required. In 
a school the size of ours, with an enrollment of 350, and with an average of perhaps 
eight new teachers every year who are in constant need of advice and supervision, 
every minute could be utilized to good advantage in carrying out the regular 
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routine of school work. When so much time must be taken up by the training 
class, the school work naturally does not make the progress that might be 


expected. 

Thaven't the time to dwell on the minor disadvantages—discipline, for instance. 
It has always been the Michigan plan to give the normal students their board 
and tuition, in return for which the students assist in the supervising. In theory 
this plan is excellent. It affords the students an opportunity to get acquainted 
with the type of individuals they will have to teach the next year, to study them, 
as it were, at close range. I don’t want to advertise our family troubles; I am 
sure many of you who have conducted training classes will agree with us in saying 
that that plan is frequently more of a liability than an asset. Maybe we expect 
too much, but oftentimes girls just out of high school don’t know how to disci- 
pline themselves, much less control a type of pupils with whom they have had 
no previous acquaintance. Springtime, a moonlight night, and a 1927-model 
sport roadster, with the accent on the ‘‘sport’’—and most normal students for- 
get the technical difference between a consonant and a vowel. I even knew of 
one normal student who was indiscreet enough to fall in love with one of the 
senior boys, a condition which would have a tendency to play havoc with her 
teaching aspirations, besides interfering materially with the boy’s progress. 

On the other hand, a training class, in order to justify its existence, must have 
some merits. Our work differs so in technique from that of public schools that 
it is difficult to draw comparisons. Yet when we contrast the nature of the require- 
ments of the teachers of public schools with that of teachers of the deaf, it has a 
tendency to cast an unfavorable light on our profession. The requirements for 
a second-grade certificate in Michigan—and I suppose these compare favorably 
with those in other States—in addition to a high-school diploma, call for a two 
years’ course in some of the State normal schools. A teacher of the deaf in the 
day schools must have a year of special training in addition to this regular normal 
course before she can teach the deaf. It requires a degree from the State univer- 
sity, or a sufficient number of accumulated credits from outside study to get a 
life certificate. The kind of certificate a teacher holds, of course, indicates the 
kind of position she may fill. Picture, if you will, a group of high-school graduates 
reentering the high school to observe, do some practice teaching and get a few 
lectures from some of the high-school teachers, and at the end of the year getting 
a life certificate to teach! Imagine such an educational system! Yet in a number 
of schools for the deaf merely a high-school diploma is sufficient to admit the 
holder into the normal class, and after one year’s training she receives a certificate 
to teach the deaf for life. Upon the surface, it smirks of unfair discrimination 
against the deaf. 

But, as I said a moment ago, the fields are different and one of the great differ- 
ences is in the amount of the salaries _— The maximum salary in our school 
is less than the minimum paid to teachers in the city of Detroit, and I dare say 
this condition exists in most States. It seems to me, then, that we must make 
the best of a bad situation. Assuming that we can’t or don’t meet the competi- 
tion in salaries in the public schools, there devolves upon us the duty of training 
our own teachers, and the marvel is not that poor work occasionally crops up 
but that any good teaching is done at all. 

And may we hope, although the training classes may not be Senating Se the 
—— efficiency, that conditions have been somewhat improved since Dr. Harris 

aylor took his training in the Texas school. Those of you who haven’t heard 
Doctor Taylor relate his experiences there as a normal student have something 
in store for you. 

Let us, then, briefly discuss some of the advantages in conducting training 
classes as they are now conducted. First of all, in theory at least the training 
class is a decided asset to the school in which it is conducted in that it produces 
a tailor-made product, patterned after our own ideals. For while the courses 
all have a great deal in common, we, knowing the weaknesses in our own schools, 
emphasize the necessity of overcoming these particular weaknesses with our 
individual class. In other words, we train them to fit into our school. This can 
not be done with equal success with teachers trained in some other school, for it 
is natural for young teachers to feel that the methods taught in their training 
class are the only methods. Therefore, the chances for harmony and cooperatjon 
are greatly enhanced by employing your own trained teachers. 

Then, too, aoe in the school affords the normal students an opportunity to 
get acquainted with and study the type of pupils they have to teach. This results 
in a decided advantage to the young teacher, and the school should benefit by 
this arrangement. 
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Not many schools for the deaf are so fortunate as to have several substitute 
teachers in the same town that can be called in at a moment’s notice. There are 
always a number of absences occurring from various causes during the school 
year. Fortunate, indeed, is the school having a group of dependable teachers in 
training to use in such emergencies. Substituting in various grades is of inesti- 
mable value toa normal student, because each new assignment does just so much 
toward broadening her experience. I presume that many of the heads of schools 
have had: teachers demand a certain grade of work, because they had never had 
any practice teaching outside of those particular grades. It seems to me it is up 
to us to make their experience as broad as possible. 

While I suppose a few girls from Stanford, Ky., may be found in every training 
class, yet a number of the local girls as a rule are also attracted. 

Because they are able to teach in the same State, and often in the same town 
in which their homes are located, they have a twofold reason for staying in the 
school which gave them their training, until they have become of some practical 
value to that school. I know of nothing else which will so successfully combat 
the wanderlust spirit. In 1923-24, we had one student from Michigan and four 
from other States; in 1924-25, we had three from Michigan and three from other 
States; in 1925-26, we had eight from Michigan and two from other States. 
This year we had six in our class, and they were all from Michigan. Next year 
we shall have 11 teachers from Michigan on our staff who have been trained in 
these classes during the last four years, and only one from another State. 

In conclusion, we have tried to outline some of the most obvious advantages. 
and disadvantages in conducting a training class. The disadvantages may 
seem to outweigh the advantages, and if this be so, it is the way we have been 
inclined to feel at times. However, if all our training classes were as all-around 
satisfactory as this year’s class has been, we shall probably continue them for 
some time. (I have an idea that some of the members of this year’s class are 
listening to this.) There probably are arguments for and against a training class: 
occurring to you which have not been mentioned in this paper. Please attribute 
this lack to the fact that in my short experience I have had charge of training 
classes in but one school. I may have seemed to be a little too critical of the 
present plan of conducting training classes. If so, it was in the hope that we 
might make a combined effort to raise the present standards. You mav be satis- 
fied with both your plan of conducting your class and the type of teacher it 
turns out. If so, don’t be disturbed by these scattered thoughts. After all, the 
final test lies not altogether in the requirements, nor in the age of admission, nor 
even in the plan, but in the results your teachers get. 

We are watching with interest the success of each of our graduates. I have 
had favorable reports from a number of superintendents concerning them in the 
past few years. Each year we are making our selection with greater care. We 
try to be honest in advising our normal students and in our dealings with super- 
intendents who write for information about them. By this policy we hope 
constantly to improve our grade of teachers. 


Mr. Trtuineuast. This is quite an important subject and is now 
open for general discussion. We have a number of superintendents 
and a number of schools represented here who have training classes, 
and we shall be very glad to hear some comment, either favorable 
or unfavorable, or any new plan or idea that might be helpful or 
suggestive in this matter. 

Doctor Taytor. It seems to me it would not be out of place to 
hear some opinions in regard to the exceedingly forceful paper that 
we have just heard. I know the speaker has given the subject pro- 
found consideration and the most careful study or he never would 
have been able to locate me and place me as prominently as he did. 
As his treatment shows such careful study of the subject, I think it 
is worthy of more consideration than simply to adjourn. 

Mr. F. W. Booru. Well, tell us about your early training, Doctor 
Taylor. [Applause.] 

octor Taytor. The question of training is one of the profoundest 
questions that we have to deal with to-day. The question of the 
kind of people that we are going to train is a serious question in itself. 
We has 4 one step forward at our meeting in Frederick when we 
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decided we were going to raise the standard, and all that could possibly 
interfere with it is finding people who will comply with the higher 
standards for admission. 

It is difficult to raise the standard unless you raise a whole lot of 
other things. For one I should be extremely sorry at this moment 
for us to set in actively and without warning to raise the standard of 
principals, at least until I have completed my next year. [Laughter.] 
And how are we going to get a higher type of intellect and education 
than the financial conditions will warrant? In other words, if 
persons can go into some other line of work and get better financial 
returns than they can get with us, how are we going to do very much 
better than we are now doing? If you will enable my trustees to 
raise the salaries of the teachers from $500 to $1,000 each, instead of 
being compelled at times to accept high-school graduates I can 
immediately get three times as many persons who are at least normal- 
school graduates, and if you raise it $500 more I can get 40 applica- 
tions of college graduates. That is the condition in a nutshell. 
We are fortunate, when we think of the financial reward, in many 
instances in getting what we have. 

The whole situation reminds me of a gentleman who, to his sur- 
prise at first and later his consternation, found himself elected to 
Congress. When he got there and looked around he was very much 
impressed, and later on somebody asked him what were his impres- 
sions, his first impressions, on coming to Congress. He said, “I 
wondered how in the world I ever got there.’”” Then he was asked, 
“What were your impressions later?”” He said, ‘‘I wondered how 
the rest of them ever got there.’”’ [Laughter.] 

Well, I think that holds good here. I think the paper that we 
have just heard read has gone into this subject with considerable 
detail, with a great deal of judgment and discrimination, and shows 
that Mr. Numbers has given the subject most careful thought, and 
I think that he has entered into this work with a degree of zeal and 
intelligence that can command our admiration, but how can we do 
“ny better until we can offer the inducements that will get them? 

ow, this is not quite on the subject. You asked me how I got 
my training. I got my training in normal work, not from teachers 
in a normal school, but from two children. I heard two children 
whispering, and one said, ‘‘ You tell him.” He answered, ‘“‘Oh, no; 
I’m afraid.”’ Well, I had prided myself on my discipline up to that 
moment. From that moment I did not pride myself on my discipline. 

While I was teaching in a country school in Texas, I arranged so 
far as I knew, the first consonant and vowel charts. These, how- 
ever, deviated to some extent from those arranged by Miss Yale 
{laughter] and Miss Wooster. I had previously started teaching 
spelling the way I had learned it. I noticed that the words in the 
spelling book were adorned with little specks and little lines and one 
thing and another around them, which seemed to have been placed 
there intentionally, but they didn’t bother me any. I never used 
them when I was going to school and I wasn’t going to deviate from 
the safe and sound methods of my ancestors and predecessors in 
education. As pupils, when we wanted to know the pronunciation 
of a word we went to the source; we took the spelling book and we 


put our finger under the word, walked up to the teacher and turned’ 


our backs, and the teacher pronounced the word. Occasionally the 
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finger slipped and the word that was shown was not the one that 
was intended, and when the teacher would pronounce it, I would 
think “How queer!’’ [Laughter.] ‘‘I must remember just how 
that word is spelled.” 

Well, one Friday afternoon I had a spelling bee and I was giving 
out the words. Among those who came to attend this spelling bee 
was a gentleman who had been a competitor with me for this country 
school, but they knew him and they didn’t know me, so the trustees 
took a chance and elected me. [Laughter.] Well, this gentleman, it 
seems, knew what those dots and dashes over the letters meant, and 
he let the neighborhood know that I didn’t understand how to give 
out words. Now, not knowing how to give out words at a spelling 
bee was a serious indictment to bring against a teacher [laughter], 
and knowing that I was guilty of something and not knowing what 
it was, I answered the charges that were made against me—as all 
politicians do when an indictment takes place—by treating them with 
silent contempt. [Laughter.] That night I got the spelling book and 
I went into the front part of it, the part that I had always torn out 
before—the easiest way to remember where you were in the spelling 
book was to tear out all the leaves that preceded it, and you knew 
your lesson was on the first page. That was the time-honored custom 
of our boys, and I wasn’t a pioneer in those days, but I remembered 
that. So I got a spelling book and I looked at those pages and I found 
that those marks bore some relationship to the pronunciation of words, 
and by 4 o’clock the next morning I could pronounce words from 
those diacritical marks and take them at random. Then I loaded 
myself for my enemy and I proceeded not only to give out words, 
but when the next spelling bee came I taught one of the pupils how 
to give out the words and taught them how to use those marks which 
they had never used before. That called my attention to the idea 
that if I could get all of those vowels in one chart and all those conso- 
nants in another, I could teach those and I could do something in that 
way, and I worked that out. That was all due to my ignorance of 
diacritical marks and to the criticism that was brougnt by my competi- 
tor for this school that I didn’t know how to give out. words. 

Well, this chart worked out, anyway—so much so that when the 
county superintendent came around he commented on this work, and 
I will say that much to my surprise he commented favorably on it. 
There was a boy there that I had chastized because he had mispelled 
three words, which was a serious offense in those days, because we 
went on the theory of the good Presbyterian doctrine that you were 
only responsible for the sins that your ancestors and others had com- 
mitted, and you were freely forgiven by the grace of God for these 
that you committed yourself. Therefore, I always whaled the life 
out of any boy who showed any stupidity and inability, but I was 
most indulgent with those whose offenses were simply those of mis- 
conduct, things that they could avoid themselves, thus following the 
general rule in Texas at that time. [Laughter.] 

One night when I went home after school, I found I had forgotten 
a book and returned to the schoolhouse for it. There I found this boy 
out of whom I had endeavored to whip all that stupidity, up there 
working on that chart and using it and applying it to words. Well 
with that simple act of this boy who I had thought was a fool and 
fit only for chastisement and the punishment that would be admin- 
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istered to the dunces in those days, when I found he could learn 
something there—and that was something—it gave me encourage- 
ment such as nothing else in my whole career had ever given me. 
The next step in the instruction was when I went to the Texas 
school, and I carried all of those beautiful clothes of mine in a dry 
goods box which was displayed as a matter of curiosity, I suppose 
in the front hall of that large institution, and everybody looked at it 
and shook his head and wondered what was coming to follow the box. 
Well, I came. [Laughter.] Then there came a faculty meeting 
shortly after I arrived. They all looked at that box and shook 
their heads, and then when they saw me they again shook their 
heads. But I must skip a chapter now. Suffice it to say that Mr. 
Blattner took me off and gave me a little book in which were some 
sentences and sentence forms and the words that I was to teach in 
a year’s time, and took himself away and came around again six or 
eight weeks later. Well, it seemed to me like a short course, and I 
noticed that there was a unanimity in abstaining from giving me 
information that was exceedingly effective, so I did without informa- 
tion. I never asked anybody anything. I couldn’t understand the 
circumstances, and so, not having anything else to depend on, I used 
my brain, and things went along pretty well until a new teacher, Mr. 
Thomas, came in. Well, Mr. Thomas was given the freedom of the 
city, to use a modern expression. He was given the freedom of the 
classroom. He was shown the course of study: He was given 
everything that could be conceived of, and it struck me as an exceed- 
ingly different way of doing things. He had every facility to help 
him out, and so on. I went to Mr. Blattner, and Mr. Blattner is a 
man of restricted ability; he either can’t or won’t tell a lie, and I 
never could tell which it was [laughter], but anyhow he didn’t; he 
flustered a while and said, ‘“‘ Well, we didn’t think you would fit in 
and we looked at you and we had taken you without seeing you and 
we couldn’t under the contract get rid of you without giving you a 
chance, and we decided the best thing to do was to freeze you out.” 
Well, that was one glorious training, and I want to say right now 
it was the best training that a man ever had. I was put on my feet. 
I was given an opportunity to demonstrate that I was worth while, 
and, having demonstrated this, I received all the assistance that I 
needed. I never found any difficulty thereafter in getting it, and 
I sometimes wonder if we don’t let training take the place of educa- 
tion. Somehow the word doesn’t sound well anyhow. It seems to 
me that we educate children and train dogs—you train them to do 
stunts; you educate a man to do things of his own free will and based 
on fundamental principles. So many of our normal students go out 
without any responsibility other than that a certain thing is done 
a certain way, and they fill notebooks and notebooks and notebooks, 
and they know how each of those steps are taken, one to the other, 
and they have observed and piuationd and observed and practiced, 
and had their lectures, and I wonder if in the whole year’s time an 
of the poor students have had a glorious opportunity to do any real, 
honest-to-God thinking. Have they had it? Sometimes I think 
we supervise our work too closely. We give these normal students 
80 many opportunities to follow exactly what we do, but we don’t 
ra them a chance, or force upon them the opportunity, to think. 
wouldn’t neglect them to the extent that I was neglected—heroic 
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Measures are sometimes necessary in extreme cases—but I do think 
that we ought to give an opportunity for thinking and putting respon- 
sibilities on normal students in that way, which is rarely given. 
[Applause.] 


ROUND TABLE DISCUSSION: PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN SCHOOLS 
FOR THE DEAF 


Physical training teachers, coaches, and others interested in ath- 
letics and general recreation in schools for the deaf assembled in the 
library this afternoon to discuss questions relating to these matters. 
Mr. Frederick A. Moore, of New Jersey, presided. 

At the meeting of the convention held at Council Bluffs in 1925 a 
committee, composed of Mr. S. Robey Burns, of Illinois; Mr. Peter 
T. Hughes, of Missouri; and Mr. Frank W. Rebal, of Oklahoma, was 
appointed to collect information concerning the conduct of athletics, 
the extent of systematic physical training that obtained, and the 
general recreation provided for at different schools. The report of 
this committee was presented by the committee’s chairman, Mr. 
Burns, in the form of a condensed summary of the answers to a ques- 
tionnaire sent out by him to the heads of schools. The report was 
read by Mr. Moore and the answers discussed as they came up in 
turn. The main features of this report were as follows: 

Most of the schools have gymnasiums, or rooms used as such, and 
physical training of some kind is provided for. The importance of 
and the need for this provision are universally recognized. 

Where physical training is provided in the gymnasium for boys, the 
girls come in for their share of attention. 

Only a few schools employ teachers of physical culture who give 
their whole time to the work. It is usually undertaken by some 
teacher of the school as a “side line.” 

To the question as to whether physical training and athletics are 
made a part of the curriculum in the school, many superintendents 
replied in the affirmative. But it was evident from the nature of 
subsequent answers in the questionnaire that they did not understand 
the question in the sense it was intended. As a matter of fact, in 
only a few cases could it be considered as part of the curriculum. 

Coaching in athletics is done in most schools by a member of the 
teaching staff, or a supervisor, and in many cases no extra compensa- 
tion is allowed. In other words, it is too often saddled upon the 
shoulders of some one willy-nilly as an extra duty, done as a favor 
(or forced duty) without apparent recognition of its importance and 
without realizing or considering the demands upon the time and energy 
of the coach. In some cases it is made a part of the duty of a long- 
suffering and overburdened supervisor. 

Only a few schools are members of the State high-school athletic 
associations. Those who are members unamimously testified that it 
is a good thing for the team and for the school itself. 

The State provides for the physical training of pupils in the gym- 
nasium, but in the matter of financing athletics and outdoor sports, the 
practice is generally the same—i. e., athletics and competitive sports 
are compelled to be self-supporting. Very few States give direct aid, 
evidently considering athletics and interschool contests something 
apart from physical education. Many of the States, however, give 
aid toward uniforms. 
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The sources of income for the support of athletics are about the 
same in all schools: (1) Gate receipts, including the sale of season 
tickets to pupils and teachers of the school and to interested friends; 
(2) membership fees from pupils, including members of the teams, and 
voluntary contributions from teachers and friends; (3) income from 
“candy stores” maintained at the school by the athletic association 
under the supervision and control of an officer of the school. 

The members of the Round Table pledged themselves to work for 
greater recognition of the importance of athletics as a part of the 
paawess training program; for better provision for such training by 

aving a paid instructor devote his whole time to the work, and where 
there is no regular instructor to act as coach; to recommend an 
assistant for that purpose, urging that when a teacher or officer of the 
school does this as extra duty he is entitled to extra compensetion. 
They also decided to ask for a part in the regular convention program. 

After discussion of the questions brought up, the following resolu- 
tions, offered by Doctor Long, of Iowa, were unanimously adopted: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of members of the Round Table on physical 
education and recreation that physical instruction should be made a part of the 
regular curriculum of the school and placed upon an equal basis with other school 
requirements—that is, made an essential part of school work, with credits required 
as part of the pupil’s record and the physical instructor ranking with other teachers 
of the school in position and salary: And further be it 

Resolved, That, inasmuch as physical education constitutes a vital part in the 
development of the child, all activities coming under this head, both in the gym- 
nasium and outside, including athletics, should be supported directly by the 
State, and 

Further believing that this department of education is of vital importance 
to every school, we ask for recognition on future convention programs. 


FOURTH DAY, THURSDAY, JUNE 30, 1927 


PROGRAM 


9 to 9.45 a. m.: 

Class demonstration work, inspection of industrial, art, rhythm, and kinder- 
garten work. 

Demonstration of class work: ‘Sense training,’’ Miss Reva Jonas, Ohio 
school; “Silent reading,’”’ Mrs. Donna Branigan, Ohio school; ‘ Direct 
and indirect discourse,’’ Miss Laura Richardson, Ohio school; “Poetry 
as a means of teaching language,’’ Miss Ruby Louise Kirk, Ohio school; 
‘“‘Geography,’’ Miss Ethelburga Zell, Ohio school; ‘“ Dramatization,”’ 
Miss Marie K. Mason. 

9.45 to 10.30 a. m.: 

Demonstration of class work: ‘‘Reading as taught in the Ohio school,’ 
Mrs. Blanche Carter, Ohio school; ‘Silent reading,’ Miss Josephine 
Bennett, Lexington Avenue School; “‘ A practical start in auricular training,’’ 
Miss Matie E. Winston and Mr. L. M. Elstad, Wright Oral School; “ Ad- 
verbial clauses,” Mrs. Margaret Compton Smith, Colorado school; “ Ask- 
Say-Tell,”” Miss M. Lillian Rose, Pennsylvania institution; ‘Pronoun 
work in language,”’ Mrs. Truman Ingle, Western Pennsylvania school; 
“Straight language—the verb; direct and indirect discourse; question 
forms,” Miss Edith Fitzgerald, Virginia school; ‘‘ The present progressive,” 
Miss Mary Dennis, Ohio school. 

10.30 a. m.: 

Address, Hon. Simeon D. Fess, United States Senate. 
11.15 a. m..: 

Address, Dr. O. T. Corson. 


1.30 p. m.: 
Kindergarten section, Supt. B. W. Driggs, North Dakota school, presiding. 
Address, ‘‘ A new method of approach to language,’’ Dr. Harris Taylor, Lexing- 
ton, Avenue School. 
ane “Helping little deaf children by helping their parents,’ Mr. John 
utton Wright, Wright Oral School. 
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2.30 p. m.: 
Art section, Miss Hazel N. Thompson, Gallaudet College, presiding. 
Address, ‘‘ How best to get the message of art to the deaf,”’ Mr. E. S. Bolander, 
director of the Gallery of Fine Arts, Columbus, Ohio. 
4p. m.: 
Automobile drive through the city of Columbus and vicinity, ending at 
6 p. m. at the municipal picnic grounds on the Scioto River, where dinner 
was served. 
9 p. m.: 
Business meeting of the American Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf. 


MORNING SESSION 


The convention reassembled at 10.30 o’clock a. m., Dr. J. W. Jones 
presiding. 

Doctor Jones. The chairman of the oral section made a complete 
failure, and also failed to notify us of that fact until it was too late 
to reorganize the oral section. The only surviving member of that 
committee is Mr. Steed, of the Oregon school, and to-morrow morn- 
ing at 8.30 sharp the oral section will assemble here for one hour, 
and the demonstration work will be delayed a half hour and the 
time divided as this morning. I don’t want anything to die in this. 
convention while I am its president. That oral section shall not die. 
Anybody who is interested in teaching better speech to deaf children 
will meet here to-morrow morning, and if you do not come I will 
know you have no interest in it whatever. No one shall speak 
longer than three minutes, and our subject will be ‘“‘How to make 
the speech of the deaf child better.’”” We want teachers to speak on 
that subject, as well as principals and superintendents; in fact, we 
would much rather have the expression of opinion from teachers on 
that subject than to have the expression of opinion of superintendents 
and principals. That will be to-morrow morning at 8.30. 

(Doctor Jones made an announcement about the automobile ride 
and picnic.) 

Mr. Frank M. Driaes, of Utah. To-morrow morning at 8.15, 
in the library, those persons who are interested in domestic science 
or household art will meet with Miss Hazel N. Thompson. Please 
be in the library at 8.30. 

Doctor Jonrs. Now, friends, we:are highly favored this morning, 
accidentally. We have our first speaker by accident. He was not 
on the original program at all, but we are none the less glad to have 
him here, my old-time friend who worked his way through college, 
who taught school, taught in teachers’ institutes, was president of 
Antioch College, served many years in the House of Representatives 
at Washington, and is now in his second term as United States 
Senator. I kept him from being governor once. [Laughter.] Yes, 
I saved my old-time friend. I thought he was so important in the 
House of Representatives that when he wrote me a letter about it 
I advised him to stay there. I don’t know what effect it had, but 
there is plenty of time for him yet, and he is serving so well in the 
Congress of the United States that I don’t think we lost anything 
when he didn’t become governor. He was never a candidate for it, 
you understand, but that was just a little advice. 


I now take great pleasure in presenting Senator Fess. [Applause.]} 
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ADDRESS OF HON. SIMEON D. FESS, A UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF OHIO 


Mr. President, fellow teachers, and friends: I have watched the 
work done by this great leader in our capital city here for the last 
I think, 40 years. .Itis pretty nearly thatlong. I just learned a little 
while ago, as I listened to his announcements, how he has been able 
to carry on this constructive work with such remarkable success. 
He expressed it here in the manner in which this automobile tour is 
to go through the city. [Laughter.] You notice the preparation 
that he has made in advance against all punctures and interruptions 
by traffic signals. Anybody who can do that in the capital city 
can do anything. [Laughter.] 

I am delighted to be here, although, as suggested by him, I didn’t 
know it until day before yesterday. I am on my way to Washington 
and am just stopping over for an hour or so, and it gives me an oppor- 
tunity not only to see you but to renew my acquaintance and friend- 
ship with Doctor Jones, and especially with my dear, long-time 
friend, Dr. O. T. Corson, whom you will hear after I have inflicted 
myself upon you. 

I wish to congratulate you upon the field in which you are working 
and the wonderful constructive results that are being realized. I 
have watched the work of the college in Washington. I note here 
one of our friends who is operating in that institution, and I am 
delighted that that great school is also represented in this great 
convention. That is the one institution, the one for the education 
of the deaf, that I have more knowledge of than any other one, 
unless it is this one here in Columbus. 

Now, my friends, following the practice of the last 10 years, I 
never take the time of an audience without saying something about 
national questions, rather than talking on the subject which you 
are studying and know a good deal more about than I do, and there- 
fore in the short time I am here I want to give you a brief background 
of the problems that we will attack with an effort toward solution at 
the coming Congress, which probably will not meet until the regular 
session in December, unless there should be called a special session in 
October or November, which I do not anticipate. 

One of the first things that we will have to take up will be protec- 
tion against the recurrence of a disaster such as we have suffered in 
the Mississippi River section. It is a good thing that we are not 
now in session, because what we need is the correct data upon which 
to base a sound program. We do not know yet whether the remedy 
is to be by the levee system, or whether it is to be by the reservoir 
system, or whether it is to be the reforestation plan, or whether it is 
to be the use of spillways, or whether it is to be a combination of all 
of these. To say the least, it is one of the most stupendous problems 
that has ever confronted the Government, and if we were now in 
session, without having sufficient data gathered by the experts who 
ought to know the problem, we would without doubt expend hundreds 
of millions of money wastefully without any good results. The 
experts of the Government are now at work seeking in a scientific 
way what they will report to us as the best plan or plans for procedure, 
and when we meet, if that data is before us, there will be speedy 
action upon all the necessary appropriatidns that will be required. 
There will be no hesitancy on the part of the Government to do what 
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is thought to be the proper thing to do. The one great concern now 
is to have sufficient evidence of the sound course of procedure, and, 
following that, speedy action will be taken. 

Another question that will come before us is the continuance, as 
far as possible, of the program of economy, getting away from the 
World War extravagance and at the same time, in the degree that is 
possible, to further reduce the burdens of taxation. Since the World 
War there have been three tax-reduction bills, one in 1922, another 
in 1924, and another in 1926. We end this fiscal year with the re- 
markable situation of about $600,000,000 of surplus in the Treasury. 
That will give us an opportunity for a fourth tax-reduction bill at 
an early period of the session. I presume we shall be able to cut it 
about $300,000,000—not beyond that, likely, for the reason that there 
are going to be large expenditures in the immediate future that we 
have not had in the immediate past. One will be with reference to 
flood control; another will be with reference to the program of public 
building, which will require something like $265,000,000 in one act; 
and another will be the great construction of waterways, looking 
probably toward the St. Lawrence outlet, which will entail, as you 
can readily see, a very large amount of money. However, this does 
not come all at ope time. It will be spread over a period of years, 
but I might as well state that the period of rigid economy is about 
over and we shall begin upon constructive work that will require 
considerable outlay beyond what we have heretofore undertaken. 

Another problem that will come before us is the rehabilitation of 
the farm situation. That is the most difficult problem that we have. 
Congress will operate upon the basis that we can not have general 
prosperity if any one great industry is languishing. That is, we 
recognize that there is a rather unusual degree of activity in the great 
transportation systems. That is the second industry of the country. 
In the mining and manufacturing industries, in banking, in most of 
the sources of business activity, there is a pretty sound situation, but 
in reference to the farms there has been a tremendous effort to liqui- 
date from war conditions, and there has been, as everybody knows, 
a very unsatisfactory situation. Just what is the best method of 
reaching that solution is the problem with which we must battle. 
Some suggest one plan; others suggest another plan. As Mr. Lincoln 
once said, ‘“‘Could we tell where we are and whither we are drifting, 
we could better tell what to do and how to do it.” 

The first problem is to find out where we are with reference to the 
agricultural system. ‘The second is to find why we are here. That 
is easily understood, because of the influence of the World War. 
And the third is, Where are we drifting? Are we going to a situation 
of peasantry in the United States? I think not. I have no fear of 
it. But we are in a condition of languishment in agricultural matters. 
We know that, and knowing that, and knowing how we came to it, 
it is easier to determine what is best to do. 

It appears to me that the problem is in the marketing. There is 
no complaint that I do not pay enough for what I eat in a hotel, and 
if you have had any experience in that regard you will find that the 
complaint is not on your part that you do not pay enough; the com- 

laint is that the amount you pay at a hotel is not shared equitably 
y the men who produced what you bought. In other words, the 
producer does not get the share that he ought to have. There is the 
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problem. Consequently we are dealing with the marketing system, 
and I think there is the solution, and in my judgment, without any 
doubt, I think early in the next session of Congress we shall find a 
remedy by which we shall try to lessen the spread between the pro- 
ducer and the consumer, assuring that a greater proportion of what 
the public has to pay shall go to the producer who makes it, without 
necessarily increasing the cost to the consumer. In my judgment that 
problem is one within our powers of solution, and it is found in that 
particular remedy. 

One of the greatest difficulties about handling the farm situation 
is that the farmer is such an independent citizen that it is almost 
impossible to organize him. Everything else is organized. I make 
this statement here and now that the farmer’s strength is his weak- 
ness, in that the greatest stability of our country to-day is found on 
the farm. The finest citizenship that we have is found among the 
people who produce, and at the same time, they being the strongest 
stabilizing influence against all the Bolshevism that runs riot in the 
world, that very stability, that very independence, makes it a most 
difficult problem to organize them for their own benefit when that is 
the field of operation. I think I can state with some assurance that 
the farm situation, which has been a very unhealthy one, will be 
met, as far as the Government can do it, at an early day after we 
meet. 

Please note this. You well understand that you can not make 
prosperity by legislation; that you can net meet cause and effect 
by simply passing a law. That is one of the greatest problems 
that a legislator has to face. His pressure comes from powerful 
sources demanding certain things. Those certain things may be 
nothing more than merely passing a law. That we ought to avoid, 
recognizing that we can not make water run up hill by just passing a 
law saying it shall. We can pass that law without any trouble in 
Washington. We can pass anything at Washington, but water will 
tun down hill just the same after we pass the law as it did before we 
passed it. That is one of the things we have to guard against all the 
time in legislation. 

Another problem that is much concerning the public is our rela- 
tionship with Mexico and with Haiti, Central America, China, and 
so on. Just a word on that. The Government is doing now in 
China all that it can and all that it ought todo. We have citizens 
in China, probably 12,000. They are in a danger zone. We send 
our gunboats and our marines to be present at the danger spot in 
order to take American citizens under their protection if it becomes 
necessary. There are two factions in China who through their leader- 
ship say to us that if we will withdraw our soldiers and also our 
gunboats they will guarantee protection to American citizens; that 
the presence of our soldiers and gunboats always angers their people, 
and if we will withdraw them it would be an easier solution. We 
can not do that, as you readily see. We can not take their word 
that they will protect American citizens, from the simple fact that 
when war is on promises of that kind do not mean anything, for the 
reason that the war, through the mob spirit, gets beyond the control 
of the leaders, and therefore we must continue our gunboats in the 
presence of danger there and our marines until the danger is removed. 
We can not do anything short of that. Otherwise I would think it 
would be a criminal offense against the honor of America. 
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This much ought to be understood: America asks for no conces- 
sions in China, such as Great Britain has asked for, or France or other 
European countries. We demand only one thing of the Chinese 
people—protection of the lives of American citizens who are there; 
and secondly, we demand of Europe that she do not—I speak of her 
as a group of nations—that Europe avoid undertaking to carve up 
China and make her possessions of the various European countries. 
We stand for the political and territorial integrity of China, with 
freedom as a sovereign country, asking for no concessions or demand- 
ing nothing that we ourselves do not grant, but we do insist upon the 
protection of American citizens while they are there, and we can not 
go short of that. So much for China. 

So far as- Mexico is concerned, the matter for the time being is 
adjusted. So far as Nicaragua matters are concerned, they are 
adjusted. But the problem that made it a Mexican problem is still 
there. Just this word about that. 

In the building up of a foreign commerce, the United States has 
followed three lines. One is the establishment of American consuls 
all over the world, wherever there are centers of trade. That is well 
understood. The other is, in the degree possible, to carry in American 
ships a portion at least of American commerce. We have fallen behind 
on that. At the time of the great Civil War we were first of all nations 
on the seas in carrying power, but with the coming of the steel ship, 
the abandoning of the wooden ship, Britain went clear beyond us, 
and we finally almost left the field, so that when the World War 
broke out we found ourselves without any great carrying power at all 
and had to depend upon foreign ships to carry American soldiers and 
American food and American munitions to the centers of war in 
Europe. That was an unfortunate situation. 

Since the war the Government has inaugurated, under the Ameri- 
can flag, the operation of the Government American merchant marine, 
installing 400 of the 1,500 ships that we built during the war in trade 
routes carrying from American ports to European ports commerce 
produced by us and bought from other countries by us. Thatis anew 
venture of the American merchant marine that ought to be under 
private enterprise, but, with inability to compete with countries like 
Japan, Britain, Italy, and France, we have been unable to get pur- 
chasers for these vessels, and therefore the Government is operating 
them itself. The first year we lost $200,000,000 on them. That was 
about eight years ago. Two years ago we lost $50,000,000. Last 
year we lost only $18,000,000. It looks as if we may be able to make 
the merchant marine a profitable industry, and when we reach that 
point we can evidently find buyers for the ships, and then the Gov- 
ernment may be able to go out of the business and we still may 
maintain an American merchant marine. But if we can not do it, 
if we can not find a buyer, it is my opinion, although I am very much 
opposed to Government operation of anything that can be carried on 
by private enterprise, if-we can not find a purchaser, we ought to 
continue the American merchant marine by the Government rather 
than abandon it altogether. Those are the two things of the three 
that the Government has been doing in reference to foreign trade. 

Now, just one other. We have always recognized as international 
law, respected by every nation, the right of our citizens to go to other 
countries and do business in those countries, and as long as they 
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obey the laws of the countries, give the protection of America to 
our citizens while they are thus operating away from home. Every 


great business of the Nation has its branches distributing its products 
in other countries, and our country protects the business or the cit- 
izens thus engaged. There is one phase of this principle that is 
giving us a lot of trouble. A country like Mexico under the régime 
of Diaz, who was at the head of that government for 30 years, needed 
capital. on the one hand and immigration on the other, and Diaz 
called to the outside world for capital and ability to direct it. He 
appealed to the United States, France, Germany, England, and so 
on. The upshot of that solicitation by the Mexican Government 
is that 65 per cent of the development of Mexico is under the direc- 
tion of American citizens and in the employment of American capital, 
so much so that the railroads are built in Mexico by foreign capital, 
most of it from the United States. Banking houses are built, cities 
are built, public utilities are there developed, modern agriculture is 
inaugurated, mining is developed, but it is developed by foreign 
citizens employing foreign capital. That has created a revolution 
in Mexico. After the expulsion of Diaz, Madero came to the head 
of the government, and later he was assassinated. Huerta came 
into power and he was forced out; Carranza came into control, and 
he was assassinated; Obregon became the leader of the government, 
and we as a nation finally made a treaty with him, recognizing the 
new régime in Mexico. But we said to Obregon, ‘‘While you have 
a right to make any kind of laws applicable to your citizens and to 
foreigners not in violation of international rights, you must not make 
those laws applicable to the confiscation of rights of American citi- 
zens, which rights have come into their possession under the solici- 
tation of the Mexican Government and under the laws then existing 
in Mexico. In other words, if you confiscate the rights of these 
people who were invited to go to Mexico and develop your indus- 
tries; if you take those rights away from them without due process 
of law, the Government of the United States will not recognize any 
government that would follow such a policy.” 

That was made perfectly clear. Obregon agreed that that would 
not be done, and we recognized the Obregon government. When 
Calles succeeded Obregon, he refused to abide by the agreement, 
and we had considerab ble dispute with the present president, but he 
has agreed to stand by the agreement made originally by Obregon, 
and the situation has therefore passed. We have no acute problem 
with Mexico other than this—that the same situation that gave rise 
to the problem is still there and it is a proper question to raise: How 
far should our Government go in attempting to stabilize governments 
outside of our own domain? How far areal we go in Haiti? There 
we have established a semiprotectorate in the interest of the Haitians. 
How far should we go in the Philippines? There we have established 
order and are putting on a wonderful program of constructive develop- 
ment, and yet there is a demand that we cut them loose and that we 
get out. 

How far shall we go in stabilizing government in Cuba? We gave 
Cuba her independence, came away, and in a little while she refused 
to abide by the rules of the election, and we sent back Taft to remain 
until the country again restored order, and then our Government 
said to Cuba: “‘ We will withdraw and remain away until we have 
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to come back, but if we are compelled to come back we probably will 
stay indefinitely.”” And the result is that Cuba has settled down to 
a very orderly government. 

Now, how far shall we go in Nicaragua and countries like Panama? 
In Panama we have a great canal, a water route, a magnificent map 
of which I saw drawn by the students in some of the schools that are 
here represented; how far shall we go in Panama to stabilize the 
government, and how far shall we go in Nicaragua to stabilize her 
government? 

These are problems that are bound to face us for sometime and 
will take the best brain and thought of America to solve properly. 

I shall simply say this much to this great representation of this 
great movement: That I do not believe we need have any fear that 
America will ever dishonor her name in her foreign relations, but she 
will insist upon preserving her honor, preserving the lives of Americans 
wherever they are, if they have a right to be there, and at the same 
time never exact anything that is wrong or demand anything that 
i we would not speedily and freely grant to every other nation. 

I congratulate this convention upon the remarkable constructive 
work for good thst this great organization of teaching ability is carry- 
ing on. It is one of the movements in our modern world that will 
enlist the admiration and the congratulation of the best in America 
to-day. 

Good-by. [Applause.] 

Doctor Jones. I am sure we are all very glad to hear this excellent 
analysis of the problems confronting the American people. We are 
all glad that Senator Fess came to us. 

The next speaker has very likely spoken in every community, 
almost, represented by this large audience, and he needs no intro- 
| duction in the educational work of the world. I take great pleasure 
in presenting Dr. O. T. Corson. 
| 
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ADDRESS BY DR. O. T. CORSON, OXFORD, OHIO 


Mr. President and members of this convention: I feel in my heart 

that you are honoring our capital city by meeting here. I think I 

can say without being misunderstood that this Buckeye State is well 

born. She is the oldest daughter of the great Northwest Territory, 

dedicated and consecrated at birth to two great ideals—universal 

freedom and universal education. Universal freedom is provided for 

in that section, of the great ordinance of 1787, which says that 

slavery or involuntary servitude shall never exist except as a punish- 

ment for crime, and universal education, which always goes with 

universal freedom and which was provided for in that remarkable 

section of that same ordinance which declares that “religion, morality, 

and knowledge, being necessary to good government and the happi- 

| ness of mankind, schools and the means of education shall forever be 
: encouraged.” 

: It is a very easy thing, however, to proclaim an ideal; it is a very 
difficult thing to maintain an ideal. The fact is that it is absolutely 
true that eternal vigilance is the price of liberty, and eternal vigi- 
lance is also the price of education. Our battles all through the cen- 
turies have been for liberty, and the worst war we ever had, the 
terrible World War, where millions of men gave their lives, was for 
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something more precious than life, and that is liberty. Everywhere 
we are now contending to maintain education. In Ohio we are 
passing through a crisis, because there are people who tell us that 
education is costing too much, forgetting that the one thing that 
really costs in this country is ignorance; but it is so hard for people 
to learn this lesson. 

I know you will pardon me if I go back into the educational 
history of this State. The first State superintendent of schools we 
ever had in Ohio traveled over this State on horseback pleading with 
the people to levy a tax of one-half of 1 per cent to support the schools. 
They took so little interest in that appeal that they would not even 
go out to hear Doctor Lewis. He always had to open up and light 
his own hall, and then they would not come. One day as he was 
traveling through the northeastern part of the State, he came to a 
little hut on the door of which was tacked a shingle, and on that 
shingle this educational announcement: ‘“‘The three R’s teached 
here.” [Laughter.] It was quite evident that grammar had not 
been added to the school curriculum. I suppose that is the origin— 
at least one of the origins—of that oft-quoted phrase, ‘‘the three R’s,”’ 
in education. 

With your permission this morning I want to discuss not the 
“three R’s”’ in education but the ‘‘three C’s”’ in education, which 
apply to special education in which you are engaged just as well as 
to general education. And let me introduce the first ‘“‘C”’ by intro- 
ducing to you a teacher living in a little village near which I grew 
up on the farm, the village where I was compelled by my father to 
walk to school 6 miles every day, 3 miles going and 3 miles returning. 
This teacher, who is now living a retired life, is one of the most 
respected citizens of the entire community. For 40 years she taught 
the children in the primary grade of that village school. She used 
to watch me as a boy go up and down stairs to school devoting more 
time to it than I really thought was necessary. [Laughter.] Years 
afterwards she was the primary teacher of that village school when 
I was its principal. She said to me one day that she had just learned 
from a little girl not quite 7 years of age the greatest lesson she 
had ever learned as to the real purpose of education. It is not a 
bad thing once in a while to think about what we are trying to do in 
school, so I am going to tell you what Miss Harris told me and I am 
going to quote the exact language of the child, which you will know 
at once is not entirely grammatical. 

One morning this little tot came up to the teacher’s desk, her face 
bathed in tears, in that condition that we are all in at times of com- 
Pert discouragement. Miss Harris wanted to know what was wrong. 

obbing out her reply, the child said, ‘I just can’t get my lesson.” 
Some of you who teach older students would be glad if once in a 
while they would shed a few tears for the same reason. Now, Miss 
Harris had reached a crisis with that child. Suppose she had given 
her too much help and had done her work for her. The result would 
have been that she would have depended upon her teacher forever 
thereafter. But suppose she had, on the other hand, done what 
some teachers sometimes do, given no sympathy or help—what then 
would have happened? She would have become permanently dis- 
couraged and would have added one-more to the human wrecks 
there are in this world because the encouraging word is not spoken 
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by some teacher when the child is at a crisis. I don’t know how 
Miss Harris did it. You never can explain how a good teacher does 
things. You can easily tell why some teachers fail, but it is very 
hard to tell why others succeed, but because of what she did, the 
little girl agreed to go back and try it over. In half an hour she was 
again at the teacher’s desk, all smiles instead of tears, and said, 
“Oh, Miss Harris, I’ve got my lesson.” ‘ 

Almost anybody can get one lesson. Sometimes boys and girls 
in school will have a spasm of study that will last two or three days 
in succession and may conclude they are being educated. But the 
remark that Miss Harris said gave her the best idea of the purpose of 
a school she ever had from any source was: ‘‘Miss Harris, I never 
knowed before that I could go and set down all alone and get a lesson 
without any help from anybody.” That little girl had discovered 
the first “‘C”’ in education, the consciousness of power to do her 
own work. To arouse such consciousness is the great purpose of all 
teaching, whether it is the special teaching in which you are engaged 
or teaching in general; whether it be in the university, the high 
school, or the elementary school. 

There is no greater joy than that of the teacher who is able to 
help boys and girls to discover themselves and to know that they have 
within themselves the power to do things for themselves. 

I am glad we are emphasizing physical education in these days— 
health education—though it is of very little importance unless boys 
and girls learn how to use their knowledge, unless they become 
conscious of having within themselves the power to keep in good 
health. It is useless to tell them to stand erect and walk erect and 
breathe deeply unless we can make them conscious that they must 
apply what they are taught and thereby develop health habits that 
will go with them all through their lives. 

And so in their mental processes. Can’t you remember the time 
that some teacher waked you up? As I said, my father compelled 
me to go to the village school. I hated school, but he heard of a 
great teacher in that village school—Doctor Jones knew him; Mr. 
Pollok; he has heard of him, at least. Father said to me one day, 
“You are going to school in the village this fall.’ I replied, ‘Please 
don’t send me there.’’ He answered, ‘‘ No; that’s settled.”” And I 
am glad my father never debated questions of that kind with me. 
I get so sick and tired of some of these modern debates that go on 
in some of these so-called ‘‘modern’” homes, where fathers and 
mothers seem to have no opinions or, if they have, are afraid to express 
them, and everything is debated. When he said, “‘ No; that’ssettled,” 
I knew that the supreme court had acted. [Laughter.] 

He put in a condition, however, that he thought I couldn’t keep. 
He said, “‘If you will go to school four months the coming winter and 
behave yourself, I will never ask you to go to school again.” I 
started to school with the distinct understanding that four months 
would end the ordeal forever. But I came into the presence of the 
greatest teacher I ever knew. He taught the village school and had 
so many pupils from all over the adjoining country that he had two 
rooms full. He taught everything from the fourth reader up as far 
as anybody could go. But the school would have no recognition in 
these modern days of standardization. His success was due to his 
power to awaken the minds of the boys and girls and make them 
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conscious of it. I wasn’t in that school a week before I ‘‘stayed in’”’ 
one evening of my own accord. I wanted to talk to him alone. I 
said, ‘‘Mr. Pollok, I am here because I have to be. My father made 
me come. I hate school, but you have given me a new vision of 
myself. Somehow I have learned that if I will only go to work perhaps 
I might do something, and if you will kindly tell me what you want 
me to do I will’try to do it, if it kills me.” I had exactly that feeling, 
and I could take you into different parts of Ohio to-day and introduce 
you to scores of men and women who were in that school, who had 
the same experience. Oh, the power of the teacher to awaken minds, 
to make boys and girls conscious that they can do their own thinking. 

In the spiritual realm the same consciousness of power is sented, 
The great majority of us don’t live up morally to half we know. If 
people would live up morally and spiritually to their knowledge in 
this world, in other words, if they would help themselves day by day 
to live as they know they should, what a different world it would be. 
Boys and girls may go out of school knowing the 10 commandments 
and the beatitudes—and they ought to know them—and having a 
very clear idea of right and wrong, but do we awaken in them the 
consciousness of individual responsibility to do the right regardless of 
what happens? So the great purpose of all teaching is to arouse 
consciousness of power, physical, mental, and spiritual power in those 
whom we teach. 

But we must not stop there. This consciousness of power must be 
exercised and in many respects about all the teacher can do is to 
direct its exercise. This leads to a consideration of the second 
“C” in education—the cultivation of consciousness of power. No 
one can do that for another. No teacher can study for a pupil; no 
parent can live for a child. Occasionally we see what we call the 
“unfortunate” pupil, the physical dwarf, and I have known parents 
who would have willingly given their lives if they could have grown 
physically for their children, but that was impossible. 

Then sometimes we see something worse than that, the mental 
dwarf, and we are all thankful that all over this country special 
provision is being made for children of that type. And again, parents 
would willingly give life if they could think and reason for children 
that have not that power but they can not. And worse than either, 
there are what we call the “‘moral degenerates,” those who seem to 
have no sense of right or wrong, and again how willingly parents 
would give life, if they could thereby develop the moral sense, but 
they can not. All we can do as teachers is simply to direct after we 
have awakened consciousness, and see to it that boys and girls 
cultivate their own powers. ‘To do this is a most difficult and impor- 
tant task. We often find pupils with unusual mentality coupled 
with a large supply of what we call the ‘inertia of rest.’’ [Laughter.] 
Don’t let us think, friends, that inertia applies only to material 
things. There is a mental inertia and there is a spiritual inertia, 
causing some people to sit down and do nothing to develop mind 
and character. 

The law of inertia used to be that a body at rest would remain at 
rest unless acted upon by some external force. Sometimes that force— 
I hate to call it by that word—has to come from the teacher. After 
the pupil has been made conscious of power, then it is the business of 
the teacher to keep him awake to the fact that nobody can cultivate 
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that power but himself. He can’t grow by the efforts of another. I 
suppose you have the problem that every teacher has, and sometimes 
have to give special consideration to the pupil who is capable of doing 
good work but who must be forced to apply himself. 

I am glad that school is a happier place than it ever was. There 
is no question about that. There is more joy in school to-day than 
ever before. But that doesn’t mean that school is an easier place 
than it ever was before. Not at all. The greatest joy that ever 
comes to a pupil in school anywhere, after he is conscious of his power 
to do things, is that which results from overcoming difficulty through 
hard work. The teacher to whom I have referred had the rare power 
of not only awakening the mind but also of making his pupils love 
hard work. I never worked as hard for any other teacher in my 
life as I did for him. He aroused such a spirit in the school that we 
were ashamed not to do our best. Many a time I have gone home 
at night and put in hours of study that I would not have done under 
ordinary circumstances, I assure you, but somehow he made me feel 
that my very salvation depended upon cultivating whatever power 
I might happen to have. I think there is no finer sight in the world 
than a group of boys and girls working up to their capacity, getting 
happiness out of the performance of their daily task. 

But suppose education should end here. Imagine a community 
with 5,000 people in it, as an illustration, everyone conscious of power 
and everyone having cultivated that power to the highest possible 
degree, and then bent on using that highly cultivated power for selfish 
purposes. I can think of no worse hell on earth than such a com- 
munity would furnish. 

There is a third ‘“‘C” in education that I am exceedingly anxious 
about and so are you; and that is the consecration of this highly 
cultivated consciousness of power to unselfish service. I don’t like 
to refer to the last war. I do not want to keep that fresh in my own 
memory or the memory of others, but that war taught some lessons, 
friends, that we should never forget. That war was caused by the 
wrong kind of education. There is no question about that. Germany 
had one of the finest educational systems in the world up to a certain 
point, and we can well afford yet to copy some of the things that 
Germany was doing. She made her people conscious of power. She 
not only had a compulsory education law that forced everybody into 
school up to a certain age, but she had her continuation jeueele and 
her special schools and her industrial schools, and every type of edu- 
cation, and she cultivated that conscious power to the highest degree. 
She had cultivated it to such a degree that she became insolently 
egotistic and arrogant in the world. She wanted to rule by power. 

I shall never forget—we moved away from Columbus a few years 
ago—an experience I had in this city. An aged German ran the ele- 
vator in the building where my office was located. I liked him for 
his faithfulness and other characteristics. In common with many 
other Germans, he was loyal to his country. He had fought through 
the Franco-Prussian war and had come over here to get rid of that 
military tyranny, that idea of power selfishly used. He inquired: 
“‘What’s gone wrong with the fatherland? It isn’t as it used_.to be.” 
No; they had had 40 years of the wrong kind of education that utterly 
neglected the idea of, consecrating power to unselfish service. Had 
Germany been as strong on the third ‘“‘C” in education as she was in 
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the other two, we never would have had that war, and Germany 
to-day would in a large measure, perhaps, be controlling the world 
in a peaceful way. 

Now, what does mere materialistic education do for a nation? 
What is material efficiency anyhow? We all believe in efficiency. 
It is a glorious word if it isn’t misused, but so many people when 
they are talking about ‘‘efficiency’’ mean just this: Do anything 
you please in the shortest possible way, with as little cost to yourself 
as possible. That is material efficiency and it is perfectly right to 
have that kind of material efficiency with material things, but don’t 
let us forget in our education that we must spiritualize efficiency 
through consecration to service if we ever make education safe in 
America. We will go the same road, if we are not careful to con- 
secrate our education to service. And so, when that war broke out 
Germany said that which was true from a materialistic standpoint: 
“The shortest road to Paris is through Belgium. It is true we have 
a treaty never to violate that soil, but that makes no difference.” 
Von Bernhardie had said in his book—and it read like a joke before 
the war; now we know it was not, ‘‘Might makes right.” I will 
never forget those sentences, ‘“‘Might makes right’”’; “If there is 
any question as to what is right, let it be settled by the arbitrament 
of war.”” That is, if I am a bigger bully than you are, you get out of 
my way. So Germany started for Paris, but, thank God, she never 
got there, for she ran up against something that she apparently did 
not know existed, and that was the other ideal that Abraham Lincoln 
proclaimed in his great Cooper Institute speech: ‘‘Let us have faith 
that right makes might and in that faith let us to the end dare to do 
our duty as we understand it.’’ When the war came, the clash 
was between materialistic efficiency that said, ‘‘Might makes right,” 
and spiritualized efficiency, which said, ‘‘No, right makes might.” 
Then a little later on, in desperation, Germany fired a torpedo or 
two at a boat loaded with innocent women and children. It was a 
cheap thing to do. It didn’t take long. It was efficient, very. 
The entire world was aroused at the brutality of mere force. 

Now, whatever that kind of education will do for a nation it will 
do for an individual. The person with strong mentality, conscious 
of power, who goes to school and college and cultivates that power, 
and then starts out in business or professional life with no idea of 
service, may succeed for a little time in a materialistic way, but he 
is a curse to the world. Let me illustrate just what I mean by an 
incident that occurred in this city. There was a business man who 
became desperate one Monday morning because the time lock on 
a huge safe would not open and he couldn’t get from that safe some 
legal papers necessary to close a contract that he was to enter into. 
He was writing a telegram to the manufacturers of that safe in a 
distant city saying, “Send at once, regardless of expense, the best 
expert you have on safes.” 

A friend looked over his shoulder and saw what he was writing, 
smiled and said, ‘‘If you will permit a suggestion I can save you val 
uable time and some money; out here in the penitentiary is a man 
that can open that safe.’”” And he was there. That was the reason 
he was there. [Laughter.] He was brought down under heavy guard, 
and he opened the safe in a few minutes. My friends, was he conscious 
of power? Had he cultivated that power? That was the trouble; 
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he had cultivated that power in a criminal, selfish way—and all self- 
ishness is criminal to a certain extent. Whenever anyone is willing 
to say, “I don’t care what other people’s rights are; I demand my 
own,” he is bordering on criminality, although he may never go to 
the penitentiary for it. That man had been locked up for 20 years 
in the Ohio State Penitentiary because he was conscious of power to 
open a safe and had cultivated it to the highest degree. And harmful 
results will follow, my friends, every time that we fail to make the 
third ‘“‘C” in education operative in the lives of men and women. 

I don’t say it because I am talking to teachers, and I haven’t much 
patience with idle compliments, but I believe there is no class of 
people in this world that controls the future of this country to such 
an extent as teachers. I attend many commencements each year and 
note the rapid growth of the number of high-school graduates. At 
one commencement this year in an Ohio town there were nearly 200 
graduates—a larger number than the entire high-school enrollment a 
few years ago. 

Nearly everywhere I go I find that secondary education is growing 
by leaps and bounds, and young people are crowding our colleges for 
the so-called “higher education.”” And I sometimes wonder whether 
we may not be neglecting the spiritual side of education. When I 
look on the hundreds of graduates in a high school or a teacher’s col- 
lege, as I did the other day, I am impressed with their potential power 
as they go out into life. Then, when I realize that their conscious- 
ness of power is in a large measure made possible through teaching, 
I begin to realize what teaching means. 

You are engaged in a special work. You are giving to boys and 
girls who may have something of a handicap a chance to discover 
and cultivate their powers. But we don’t consider it as much of a 
handicap as we used to. We no longer speak of a ‘“‘deaf and dumb 
asylum ”’—an outrageous name to apply to a school for the education 
of the deaf, as if it were a sort of charitable institution. We realize 
now that it is a great educational problem which you are helping to 
solve, and I suppose you have more opportunities of awakening 
consciousness under difficulty than any other class of teachers. I 
know the joy that must be yours when you can see a smile play over 
the face of some child that begins to understand and begins to express 
himself in some way. I feel sure that you are not neglecting the souls 
of these boys and girls, and that you, in common with all teachers, 
will see to it that, when they go out of school into life, they go with 
the feeling that education is a sacred thing, that life is a sacred thing, 
and that the great F purpose of all education is consecration to service. 

I thank you. plause.] 

Doctor Jongs. : new how you all feel, that you would pa like 
to —— back to the schoolroom to do the things that have filled your 

oul for the good of your children, and I hope none of us will lose it 
but will grow richer as you meditate over it. 

We have the greatest work in the world. We have the greatest 
opportunity. e have the children all the time, morning, noon, and 
night, well, sick, happy, sad, working, playing. They are with us 
all hours, 24 hours in the day. We are responsible for them from 
beginning to end. Our chances are great. There is nothing equal 
to itin the world. It is far ahead of the home. Let us never forget. 
these things. 
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Mr. Driaes, of Utah. Just a minute—the vice president always 
has something else to say. I want to thank Doctor Jones for doing 
the little job I asked him to do some months ago, by providing for 
= good people the inspiration, if you please, that you have just had. 

here isn’t anything like it in the world. [Applause.] I told him 
I would provide for the inspiration for you over in the schoolroom 
if he would give me the children and the teachers, but I wanted him, 
as my elder brother, to find just such men as Doctor Corson, who 
have come up through the ranks and who can tell you a thousand 
times better than I can just what I would like to tell you. 

(On motion of Mr. E. McK. Goodwin, the convention rose with 
a vote of thanks in appreciation of Doctor Corson’s address. ) 

Whereupon, at 12 o’clock noon, the convention recessed until 
1.30 p. m. this day. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The convention reassembled at 1.30 o’clock p. m., Supt. Burton W. 
Driges, of the North Dakota school, presiding. 

r. Driaas. We are ready to begin the afternoon session. We 
have with us Doctor Taylor, whom you all know, who always has 
something interesting and vital to our work. Doctor Taylor is 
going to tell you this afternoon how to get a new approach to language. 
I am sure you will all want to hear him. 


A NEW METHOD OF APPROACH TO LANGUAGE 


By Dr. Harris Taytor, Superintendent of the Lexington Avenue School, New 
York City 
I wish to read a little from a book which I highly recommend to 
you all, a book which I regret to say teachers have not used as a 
textbook to the extent that they should: 


And the angel of the Lord spake unto Philip, saying; Arise and go toward 
yo ae unto the way that goeth down from Jerusalem unto Gaza, which is 

esert. 

And he arose and went; and, behold, a man of Ethiopia, an eunuch of great 
authority under Candace, Queen of the Ethiopians, who had the charge of all her 
treasure, and had come to Jerusalem for to worship, 

Was returning, and sitting in his chariot read Esaias the prophet. 

Then the Spirit said unto Philip; Go near, and join thyself to this chariot. 

And Philip ran thither to him, and heard him read the prophet Esaias, and 
said, ‘‘Understandest thou what thou readest?”’ 

This piece of Scripture was the text of a paper read by Miss Fletcher, 
former teacher of literature in the Clarke School, and then she com- 
mented: “Philip didn’t say to the eunuch, ‘Canst thou use thy 
verbs like the prophet Esaias?’ but ‘Understandest thou what thou 
readest?’”’ 

It is very evident that Philip was not a teacher of the deaf, or he 
would have said, “Can you conjugate the verbs in this book and can 
you put the sentences into the five-slate system?”’ 

There are two ways of looking at language. One is as a means of 
illustrating in a most clear and interesting way the application of 
grammatical principles; the other is to use it as a means of communi- 
cation, to say something, to tell something. 

I didn’t expect to introduce this in the way I have, but it has been 
my misfortune to hear Dr. Howard R. Driggs in his wonderful talk 
the other day on the use of language and grammar, and to hear the 
inspiring address of this morning, and they upset me to such an 
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extent that I feel that we shall have to modify the arrangement of 
our ways of teaching deaf children. You don’t need anybody to tell 
you that our deaf children are far behind hearing children of the same 
age and native mental ability. How far we don’t know, though we 
are gradually approximating, but they are this far behind: They are 
so far behind the other children that we say we can not afford to take 
them until they are 6 or 8 years old, because they haven’t mental 
development enough to meet the requirements of the course of study 
that we have arranged now. Anywhere else except in a school for 
the deaf these children would have been taken as soon as possible. 
In a course of study arranged by Harris Taylor and Elbert A. Gruver 
and a few other men of that type, such a thing would never have 
occurred. [Laughter.] Some people would have said: “These deaf 
children are far behind hearing children in development; therefore 
we will take them young and try to develop them, as soon as possible 
take them in the formative years in which a hearing child learns so 
much.” That would have been the course that we should have 
pursued. But we belong to a peculiar organization. We belong to 
a peculiar group. We didn’t get much help from the teachers of the 
public schools. If they had had very much sense they wouldn’t have 
needed us; they would have handled the problem for themselves, 
and they would have found out something hundreds of years before 
Gallaudet introduced the work that he did in this country. 

Therefore we assume, from the highest authority down, that the 
deaf are peculiar; that their instruction is of an unusual nature; and 
the ordinary rules of pedagogy do not apply to their instruction. 
Knowing this and knowing very little about the methods of teaching 
in the public schools, the teachers of the deaf in the early days went 
ahead and evolved a system of instruction that was 40 years ahead 
of what was being used in the public schools. They did this because 
they didn’t study the public schools. If they had, they wouldn’t 
have hung on to what was done in the public schools and wouldn’t. 
have done so well as they did. Their advance was due to their igno- 
rance in many ways, and their daring and original exploration. 

There are two ways of approaching this language problem, and 
so far as I can see there are only two ways. One is to approach 
language as a means of conveying thought and giving information, 


- and the other is to illustrate grammatical —— es so that in after 


years when the child does learn language he will know how to use 
it correctly, if he remembers these rules of grammar—and right 
there I wish to pause by way of digression and say that if there is 
any human being that needs to know the rules of grammar thor- 
oughly and completely it is a teacher of the primary grades in a 
selnol for the deaf. You do need to know the rules of grammar 
absolutely and thoroughly to such an extent that you can teach with- 
out showing the fact all the time that you are working on these rules. 
If anybody is forever and eternally posing and showing his grammat- 
ical structures on the blackboard, he may look important, but he 
is not teaching language. Whatever stays on the blackboard is never: 
in the child’s head—if it doesn’t get into his head on the second or 
third day, rub it out; the opportunity is gone forever. A child never 
sees anything that is always before him. The child thinks in motion, 
and when you write out conjugations and constructions and all that, 
and leave them on the blackboard, beautifully illustrated in all sorts 
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of colors and so on, it will look nice on the blackboard, but. always 
remember it is not in the child’s head. That is digression No. 1. 

Now, we need to know the rules of grammatical construction so 
well that we can guide the child along the line of language for its 
original purpose, and utilize the rules of grammar without the child’s 
ever knowing it. You are bound to make your choice. You can’t 
make a child have two majors at the same time. If he is spending a 
tremendous amount of energy in deciding where to put his “John” 
and then where to put his “‘went’’ and where to put ‘‘to”’ and where 
to put ‘‘door”’ in the five-slate system, he is putting forth an enormous 
amount of energy which is not concentrated on the fact that he is 
trying to give a piece of information. The strain on him is too great. 
If I had to be grammatical all the time I am talking to you, I simply 
couldn’t talk. I would have to think grammar or I would have to 
think what I have to say; it is worse on the child who has just started. 

Now, we have got to center upon the information that the child 
is to receive, or the thought that we are to give, and that is chiefly 
based on interest. We have got to be interested in something in 
order to make the child interested in it, and then we have got to get 
the child interested in something, otherwise we can’t command his 
attention. As a matter of fact, we usually compromise most happily 
in the schoolroom by picking out an exercise in which we have no 
interest whatever, and that the child is certainly not in the least 
interested in. There is no reason why you should be interested in 
that exercise and there is no reason why the child should be. 

It is a time-honored custom among all peoples to learn something 
of language before they begin to analyze the rules of its construction. 
We teachers of the deaf start them simultaneously. Also, almost 
anywhere else teachers are looking eagerly toward the children 
acquiring all the information they can from every source possible 
instead of hampering them so that they will not learn anything 
except in the way that we present it to them. Just imagine how 
much you would ever get yourself if you got it all from a teacher, if 
that was your only source of supply. As I look back on it, I recall 
of all the teachers I ever had one for whom I had affection, and that 
was my mother; and I don’t know for the life of me whether my 
affection for her was as a teacher or not. The other was one man 
that I had in college. The rest of them were a necessary evil and I 
look. back on them as most of the children that I have taught look 
back on me, without any particular cause for very strong affection. 
[Laughter.] 

Let us see what is the status of a young deaf child as compared 
with a young hearing child. A young hearing child becomes a 
nuisance in, his family at an early date. I remember when one 
Edmund Booth was born, the son of our F. W. Booth here, and very 
shortly after that I remember the nurse saying, ‘‘Do you want that 
child to be a good boy or a bad boy?’’ Well, the Booths had a dis- 
cussion and they decided that they would prefer, all things bein 
equal, that Edmund, jr., should be a good boy, and the nurse acte 
accordingly, and that child was only a few weeks old before he Jearned 
that crying unnecessarily when there was nothing wrong would not 
produce the desired results, and he quit. That was my first inkling 
that a very young child can learn something. 

Toward the end of the first year or. the beginning of the second he 
makes his first efforts to speak, but before this occurs he has had 
speech showered on him, persons have talked in his presence, he has 
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been talked to, talked of; words have been repeated millions of times, 
so that when the child does begin to talk there is certainly something 
for him to work on. By the time he has had showered on him a 
degree of information that is hundreds of times beyond his capacity 
to give back anything, and when he does reach the point where he 
can talk, he certainly has the material to work with. He has an 
understanding of English; he has mastered the principles of the 
English language before he is 5 years old, and he has a working 
vocabulary of a lifetime. The deaf child gets very little or prac- 
tically nothing of that. The average one doesn’t know his name 
when he comes to school at 5 or 6, and doesn’t even know that he 
has a name. He has very little means of expression, very little 
means of communication when we put him in school, and we take 
particular pains that he doesn’t get any more expression or receive 
any more than we can help till he gives it the way we want it and 
receives it the way we think he ought to have it. 

We say that the deaf child has Tost nothing by this. Well, let us 
see. Let us take the deaf child of deaf parents, and if you examine 
into the status of such a child you will find that he has a development, 
that he has an understanding of what is put to him, that he has a 
way of expressing his own desires and showing that he has develop- 
ment beyond that of any other deaf child. This shows very con- 
clusively that the young child can be educated through usual principles 
of education. That child comes to school with an understanding 
of things. He may not have an ideal way of expressing himself, 
but he has a grasp of language and of ideas far beyond that of the 
child which has no such means of communication. 

Let us take another case, an old-fashioned sign-taught child. Dur- 
ing the first two years in school, where signs are used extensively and 
liberally, that child has a mental development far in excess of a child 
taught either by speech or by manual spelling. Here we have again 
a showing that a child receives development at that early age if there 
is some means of communication, some way of conveying information 
to him. 

Bearing these facts in mind, I think that the thing for us to do is 
to try, as nearly as possible, to parallel the process by which a hear- 
ing child acquires his development and his vocabulary. He is talked 
to and he understands words and sentences and ideas long before he 
is able to give them back. I think we should do that to the fullest 
possible extent with the deaf child. There are only three possible 
ways in which this can be done, by the printed or written word, the 
spelled word, or by gestures or signs. Now, suppose we have an 
orally taught child, and we say we want his first impressions to be 
oral; we want him to get his first ideas of language through the spoken 
word and not through the written word, and we want him to take it 
from speech and lip-reading only. Very well. He goes through 
several months in which, if that is logically carried out to its con- 
clusion, he neither eats nor sleeps nor drinks nor plays. Some proc- 
ess of communication has been going on through all that time. I 
urge upon you to endeavor to ascertain if there isn’t some way in 
which an orally taught child can be taught to use’ English, his vernac- 
ular, from the day that he enters school; and this, in my opinion, 
can be done by modification of a method of approach that has been 
practised and advocated in our school by Dr. Helen Thompson. 
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In the beginning, whether in the dormitory, on the playground, 
in the schoolroom, in the dining room, we can at least have the names 
of things written or pasted on them, and the child can soon associate 
the name with the object. That has been done, and we can show 
and demonstrate that it takes very little time for the child to recog- 
nize the printed names of things. When the supervisor wants to 
use the word “comb’’—wants the child to comb his hair—it is just 
as easy to use the flash card with the word ‘“‘comb”’ on it as it is to 
do that [brushing the hair] or to go through any other gestures that 
are indicative of the thing desired. When once the child recognizes. 
the flash card, recognizes the name of the thing that is given, then 
we can introduce new words and give commands that can be under- 
stood in the same way. Don’t ask the child to reproduce that word; 
ask him to understand it. Then we can take the name and the card, 
produce the name and the child produce the object, and then intro- 
duce the word into sentences. ‘That can be done in the dining room, 
the dormitory, and elsewhere, and we are educating that child out of 
the schoolroom in a way that we have not been attempting before, 
and also we are using supervisors or caretakers in a way that they 
never dreamed they would be used, as educational factors in an insti- 
tution. This method will be simpler and quicker than anything else, 
and then, without interfering with this process at all, when the time 
comes that we are able to introduce, through speech and writing, 
sentences and words, we have a wealth of material to select from. 
Then it will be a question of the usage of that material. 

It is a very short step from the printed word to the spoken word. 
There is a close relation between the two. Then another game comes 
in, the spoken word and the written word, the comparison of the use 
of one and the use of the other. I have seen little children use them 
most entertainingly and enjoying it as much as any other game 
they could have played. There are no games, after all, that are 
more interesting than games that are educational. If you make a 
schoolroom exercise of it, it will be fatal perhaps, but as games it 
can be made successful. Then this can be elaborated to such an 
extent that as information is desired it can be given. Bear in mind, 
however, that the child’s receptive vocabulary is always far ahead of 
the vocabulary that he himself uses. There is always a wealth of 
material to select from, and when you come to illustrate your subject, 
to give the child a method of producing this himself, he is only 
drawing upon the vocabulary that he has already understood, and 
is now making it completely his own by reproducing it himself. 

As a part and as an elaboration of this system, Dr. Helen Thompson 
came to the Lexington Avenue School to study why deaf children 
did not read as much as hearing children, and she felt that she could 
go through the school and arrive at a conclusion. She went back 
and reported to Teachers College, of Columbia University, and they 
arranged for her to stay and study the subject. She remained a 

ear, confining herself to the vocabulary and development of children 
in the first, second, and third years of their school life. The second 
year she began to evolve a system based upon silent reading as adapted 
to our children, as she knew them, knowing the complete vocabulary 
of these children, and then working with children, seeing them in the 
schoolroom and the teachers in the room where she was at work. 

Out of this was evolved a system which is somewhat similar to 
the silent reading that is used to a greater or less extent in the public 
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schools, with this exception, that there was a study of the peculiar 
condition of the deaf child, both actual so far as those children were 
concerned—and a complete bibliography of the work, you may say— 
and from a theoretical point of view, and out of this grew the material 
that is being shown in this room. 

I think several things have been demonstrated by this -work. 
First, that these children suffer nothing in their speech. The tests 
have shown that a short withdrawal of 30 minutes a day from the 
speech class has been no loss. Their lip-reading has improved and 
their comprehension of language has very materially increased. 
The basis of comparison was some other classes that were used in 
controlled groups to compare them with at all stages along the line. 

Now I believe that if we go at this way of teaching the deaf, the 
first thing is to give them language to understand, and give that to 
them as fast as they can grasp it. Give them that background of 
understanding before we make any serious efforts to have them repro- 
duce and apply grammatical principles in the construction of language. 
Then when the time comes for this, we have a wealth of material 
to draw upon which, in my opinion, will make that child far better 
in his understanding of English, and then we can, without very 
serious effort, be able to develop our grammatical principles out of 
the child’s vocabulary, which at this time will be quite rich. 

I would like very much to call your attention to the publication 
by Doctor Thompson of the results of her two years’ labor in the 
Lexington Avenue School. This is published by Teachers College, 
of Columbia University. In this publication Doctor Thompson 
gives the results of her work, the conclusions that she reached, and 
samples and illustrations of the type of work that she was pursuing. 

The books which were worked out by Teachers College after two 
and a half years of work—it took half a year to collect the work and 
» ut it into proper form—have been put in a number of schools. 

hese carry you through about three years of work. The supply is, 
unfortunately, exhausted. It will take us until the 1st of January 
to arrange that work, check it back as applied by different teachers, 
to note the difficulties that they found in it, and then to revise the 
work and try to put it out for use in a general way. There are mis- 
takes in it. There are mistakes by any specialist, however great, 
who starts in and works with the deaf without having been with 
them a great deal. There are some changes that will have to be made, 
but. broadly speaking, the work will probably remain generally 
unchanged. There are a few little changes which whenever we meet 
we discuss. Doctor Thompson agrees that they would be an improve- 
ment, but in general I think that this work is along proper lines. 
This method as used in the three schoolrooms occupies about 30 to 
40 minutes a day. How much do you say, Miss Bennett? 

Miss Bennett. About 20 minutes. 

Doctor Taytor. Well, how much in Miss Sauvain’s room? 

Miss Bennett. About the same. 

Doctor Taytor. And the other rooms about the same amount. 
So you can see that it can be arranged so that it will not take any 
great amount of time. But this is only part of a scheme by which 
we can prevent the use of signs for months and months in an oral 
school, or else the inevitable stagnation for months and months that 
would result if these were not used, and it is, in my opinion, superior 
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in its point of approach to that of the Rochester method, in that it 


presents this in a simpler and easier method to grasp than that of 


the finger spelling, and it presents it in an easier form to grasp and 
in amore lasting way. I think it is superior to the method of approach 
in the oral schools that try to restrict the development of the child 
until he gets properly into the schoolroom. 

I think it is pronouncedly superior in its possibilities to those 


classes, if there be any, where signs are freely used as a means of 


communication in the schoolroom. In other words, I see nothing 
at all in it that is objectionable, and I believe it has points of superi- 
ority over any of the methods I have mentioned. 

Now, all that is necessary to an understanding of Miss Thompson’s 
work is given in her book, and you who have not signified your desire 
to obtain this book can do so by giving your name to me. The book 
will be published in July and I should be very glad indeed to act as 
the messenger for you, to see that your order is placed with Columbia 
University for this publication. 

Mr. Booru. Have you a copy of the book with you? 

Doctor Taytor. No; it will not be published until July. 

Mr. Boor. The one that has been published, that is a revision? 

Doctor Taytor. It has not been published yet. 

Mr. Boorn. I thought it had been. 

Doctor Taytor. No; the book has not been published. The 
nearest to a publication of it is a very brief transcript in the Annals 
for May. That is the nearest to it, but that doesn’t go into the 
matter with sufficient completeness to permit one to understand the 
details of her work. 

Mr. T. C. Forrester, of Rochester, N. Y. I want to make a 
little correction. You said that this method is superior to the Roches- 
ter method. The Rochester method is not limited to manual spelling. 
It is a good method which is going to produce results, but it does 
not follow conventional lines. 

Doctor Taytor. I apologize to Mr. Forrester and will revise the 
statement in this way; that I think it is superior to this particular 
feature of the Rochester method. 

Mr. Forrester. I think it is a very good thing to add to the 
Rochester method but not to supplant it. 

Doctor Tayrtor. I will say this again, that I see no point of con- 
flict, Mr. Forrester, between that and the Rochester method or the 
oral method, or what we might call a ‘‘combined method.” There 
is no point of conflict. I think it adds a feature—let me modify it 
again—I will keep on modifying things until I get you in a good 
humor. [Laughter.] I will say that 1 think it adds a feature that 
is superior to any that is now in existence, now commonly used. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. B. W. Driaes. I would like to say, following up Doctor 
Taylor’s discussion, that last year in the North Dakota scheol we 
took our whole force of teachers down to the public schools in Devils 
Lake to see them work with this particular project method, the 
method that Doctor Taylor has presented, except that it has been 
adapted somewhat from the plan in use in his school. 

I noticed in one schoolroom two boys who had been brought up 
in that method in the public school who had to their credit 65 books 
of supplementary reading that they had finished before Christmas 
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of that year—outside reading. I asked the superintendent, ‘“‘How 
do you do it?” All through his schoolrooms were hanging tablets 
with the list: of outside reading, and he showed me one little girl 
who started in it, and in one year she read 17 books, outside reading. 
The attention of the teachers from the whole State of North Dakota 
was focused on this particular project, this method that Doctor 
Taylor has presented, at their State convention. We had those 
teachers demonstrate to our teachers, and they got so interested 
that they didn’t want to stop for dinner at times, and I am sure that 
if you listen in on Miss Bennett you will be edified with the program. 

We want to thank you, Doctor, because you have something that 
is going to contribute to our particular work. 

Now, Miss Matie E. Winston will give us a paper on the relation 
of the parent and the child, from Mr. John Dutton Wright, of the 
Wright Oral School. 

Miss Matis E. Winston. Mr. John Dutton Wright, the founder 
and director of the Wright Oral School at 1 Mount Morris Park West, 
New York City, is also the author of the “Wright correspondence 
course,’’ the only help for the very young child thus far given to the 
work of the education of the deaf. This course, of which many of you 
know, is in the form of installments. The work is arranged for the 
mother to give to her very young deaf child in the home. It is a pre- 
school training adapted to the needs of a little deaf or partially deaf 
baby between the ages of 16 months and 4 or 5 years. 

The work of this course is sent out from the Wright Oral School, 
and as manager of the course, Mr. Wright has asked me to read his 
paper and to add a few words regarding the practical working out of 
this plan of help for the very little ones, deaf or partially deaf, while 
they are in the home. These remarks will explain the reference in 
Mr. Wright’s paper to his ‘‘collaborator.”’ 


HELPING LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN BY HELPING THEIR PARENTS 
Part I 
By Joun D. Wrigut, Director of the Wright Oral School, New York City 


\ 

t I felt like calling this paper ‘‘New Courage for Old Despair,’’ for how many 
imes during the past 40 years have I been saddened by the despair of a mother 
who had learned that her little child was deaf and to whom the future looked 
very dark. How many times have I tried to comfort these mothers by telling 
them how much was open to a bright deaf child and what a joy that little one 
would yet be to them. And now when I read the happy letters of the mothers 
who are using my correspondence course with their little deaf children and see-- 
ing the minds of the little ones awaken and expand under the daily exercises, I 
see & new courage taking the place in their hearts of the old despair. 

And then I felt like calling this paper ‘‘ Salvaging the precious preschool years, ”’ 
for how often in the long ago have I wished that the eager little deaf boys and girls 
I saw could be picking up lipreading and beginning to babble and awakening 
their dormant remainder of imperfect hearing in their own homes before it was 
time to go to school, and that is what is happening in these homes where patient 
and devoted mothers are putting into daily practice the suggestions and direc- 
tions we send them in this correspondence course. 

But my collaborator decided that the plain and simple statement of what we 
are doing as set forth in the phrase ‘‘ Helping little deaf children by helping their 
parents” told the story better. 

We are exchanging new courage for old despair in the hearts of many mothers 
and we are salvaging the precious preschool days in the lives of little deaf children 
and by using those years at home we are preparing them to benefit more quickly 
and more fully by the instruction given them when later they enter the special 
schools for the deaf. 
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It is difficult for us, who have given so many years to thought concerning the 
educational problems that deafness brings, to realize how helpless and hopeless 
her situation seems to the mother who never before saw or knew a deaf child. It 
is hard for us to understand how much that mother must first learn before she can 
face the problems as courageously as we face them with our years of experience. 

The early installments of my course are devoted to giving the mother some of 
the preliminary ideas she needs to have and to setting her to thinking out the 
problems for herself. 

Then materials are sent. for sense training play with the little one and exercises 
are minutely described and explained which she can give to the child and start 
him on his way to develop his growing faculties. 

Then directions are supplied for meeting the changed conditions of communica- 
tion that are created by the impairment of hearing and ways taught of gradually 
determining whether any remnant of hearing power remains and how to make 
such remnant useful in comprehension if it is discovered to exist. 

Sometimes I think we do as much for the education and training of the mothers 
as we do for the children by the awakening of thought and ingenuity that comes 
from the effort to put into practice the directions given in the regularly arriving 
installments of the lessons, and the collateral reading assigned and supplied in 
connection with the actual work of teaching the child as well as the necessity of 
making frequent and detailed reports to us. 

It was with all these thoughts in my mind that I set about putting into clear, 
simple, and workable form, presented in consecutive installments, the things 
I thought an untrained mother could be led to do with and for her little deaf 
child in her own home between the time when deafness was discovered and the 
attainment of school age. 

The course consists of 27 installments that are sent at intervals varying from 
one to two weeks, provided the required reports are regularly received from the 
person who is giving the work to the child. 

If the reports from the parent-teacher do not arrive, we do not send the next 
installment till we have written and received a satisfactory reply. 

It is this constant correspondence and minute report that we demand that 
gives the personal touch and adapts the instruction to the particular needs of 
the individual child, and serves to keep heart in the distant mother who is striving 
to do an unaccustomed thing. 

Besides the lesson papers a large amount of supplementary reading is sent 
consisting of pamphlets, books, magazine articles, and reprints dealing with 
—— that are vital to an understanding of the probelms presented by a 

child. 

Much sense training material and directions for making still more go with 
the lessons. The use of all these materials is carefully explained and the mother 
is guided in adapting them to her child’s individual capacity. 

e mother no longer gropes her way over a dark and unfamiliar road but is 
led by the hand of someone who has travelled it many times before. She is 
trained to understand her child’s needs and limitations and the child is no longer 
idle and isolated or uselessly occupied, but constructively busy and beginning 
to take his place among his hearing playmates. Even his play with them is 
guided and directed and he is helped to know what the games are and how he 
can play them. 

There are 306 daily programs, often calling for reviews and repetitions, and 
all minutely ‘explained, and the most explicit directions for the use of the sense 
training material. 

The course is being put in practice by many mothers in the United States 
and has been used by parents in a number of foreign countries. 

The satisfaction that comes from the grateful letters and cheerful reports of 
the teaching mothers would in itself be an adequate return for all the labor and 
thought that has been and is being put upon this work. 


Part II 
By Miss Matin E. Winston, of the Wright Oral School 


Mr. Wright really has “said it all,” concisely and well, but being the woman 
and having “‘her usual last word” at my command I am glad of the opportunity to 
add my voice by going into a few of the details, showing the need for such a course, 
and the real results obtained by those having taken it, as I see these results 
and daily read of them in the expressions of gratitude and trust set forth in the 
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letters which come to us from these mother-teachers. Mr. Wright is too modest 
to speak of these precious tributes which, as he has stated, are truly adequate 
return for the labor and thought. 

If you could but follow this course as I do, step by step with all its devotion 
to the detail, which is such a boon to a mother suddenly lost in a maze of doubt 
and a sense of calamity over her baby, newly discovered a deaf child, you would 
realize what has been made possible for these little ones, while at home, between 
the ages of a year and a half and four or five years. I repeat, if you could go 
into this work of the course and read the letters received, you would feel that it 
is poenrety criminal to deny any deaf baby or partially deaf little one, this first 
aid. 

This work comes just at the time when the mother and child should be forming 
an enduring bond of love and understanding. If the mother remains helpless, 
uninformed, and at sea she loses this wonderful opportunity to form and hold 
the closest bond of love, which is sympathy with understanding. Sympathy 
alone, in the pitying sense only, spoils the child. Without some enlightenment, 
this helplessness of their contact seems to separate the little one from the mother- 
love and understanding. The child learns to live alone mentally and spiritually. 
Is it any wonder that dire problems of discipline arise in the home? Often a 
ruthless disregard of the family rights is shown on the child’s part and then all 
the results crop out, which combined, we term ‘‘the spoiled child.” 

These early awakening years, as we all here realize more fully than any other 
class of educators, are the important impressionable years. Isn’t it wicked to 
waste them or to see them wasted? I would that you all could ‘‘cry aloud from 
the house tops” when you learn of a baby so handicapped, a mother baffled by 
the wall of silence, the little one “just growing” like Topsy, a gulf between the 
child and the world, this baby fearful, doubting, starved for real communion and 
understanding sympathy—alone. 

This little child handicapped by deafness can not ‘‘pick up” what his hearing 
mates do. The untrained mother can not guide. She doesn’t even see the very 
imperative needs of her baby. She needs to understand the little details of lip- 
reading, facing the light, speaking naturally, using easy lip-reading words and 
the importance of always talking, talking to her baby, and with her own enthu- 
siasm and understanding thus shown she will bring the little one to meet the 
normal demands in all the home life. She needs to call a halt to gestures and 
to all motioning habits as soon as possible, to devise little play exercises to develop 
judgment. She needs to know how to find out whether hearing exists, and if so, 
how to make the most of it, how to keep the child using his voice, how to make 
all the baby’s days constructive and to lead forward to the day when school must 
claim him. 

Mr. Wright realized when writing the course that half of this work is in the 
preparing of the parent to understand her deaf child’s needs and we both now 
can attest to this great need of work with the parent. The letters from even the 
best fitted parent-teachers prove to us how far we as teachers (over our years of 
experience) have come in the knowledge of this subject and how very baffling a 
handicapped child and his needs are to the uninitiated parent. However, this 
work does not demand unusual intelligence—just common sense—a real desire 
to help the baby, great love and patience and obedience to the instructions. In 
its very simplicity it is a success. 

How glad the mother is for a place to go with her vexing problems. Some of 
these problems may be of habits to be corrected, habits to be formed of health 
to be looked after, or of indifference to be overcome. We try to keep close to the 
mother heart in her struggle to do the unaccustomed thing. We follow her steps 
closely, leading if necessary but, better yet, having her seek out the way and 
thus creating her own strength and growth through her efforts, while we counsel 
and encourage and suggest added ways and means. 

May I read just a few notes out of the files of our precious letters that you may 
feel their sincerity and see the real usefulness of the work. One New England 
mother of a boy of 4 years writes: “I am perfectly satisfied, thanks to the course, 
that John is intelligent and his willfulness or rebelliousness is not part of his 
natural disposition but a protest against and a reflection of my impatience and 
misunderstanding of him. I am so grateful to you for your suggestion regarding 
the handling of him. I must say in closing that I can not be too grateful to you 
for your kind help and advice nor to Mr. Wright for the course—both have 
meant so much to me.”” From a Canadian mother of a boy of 4: ‘‘ We are both 
so pleased with the lessons and our boy seems so eager to learn. He is improving 
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every day.” From a southern mother of a baby 16 months old. “She is still 
very eager to do her exercises. Each morning when I place her chair for her 
lesson she begins to laugh and come to it. Each night she begs her father to 
get her sense training material that she may doit again. If she gets it she is very 
happy, if she does not she cries sometimes. I now agree with you that she was 
not too young to begin this work.” 

These babies we are working with at present are 16 months, 17 months, 2 years, 
2%, 3, and 4 years of age—none over, just at present. 

And now perhaps Mr. Wright and I have helped you to understand our earnest- 
ness when we plead for these babies, and a chance to give them help. ‘Helping 
Little Deaf Children by Helping Their Parents’’—a simple title to just a few 
explanations—but behind the work there is a prospect of a brighter future and a 
fuller happiness for many a little one, a future with greater power and possibility. 


ART SECTION 


Miss Hazet N. THompson, of Gallaudet College, presiding. 
ADDRESS, ‘“‘HOW BEST TO GET THE MESSAGE OF ART TO THE DEAF” 


By Director E. 8. Bonanper, of the panes Gallery of Fine Arts, Columbus, 
io 


It is certainly is a pleasure for me to come here this afternoon to 
talk with you about a subject which I have had as my hobby ever 
since I was a little tot, and that is how to draw. I shall endeavor 
to tell you how I would teach the deaf if I were asked to give them 
lessons on art, and I will give, in the hour which has been allotted to 
me, methods of how to teach four different phases of art. 

The first one will be drawing or perspective; the second will cover 
the subject of color; the third, dark and light; and the fourth, art 
appreciation. 

One of the most essential things, I think, that a teacher should have 
in order to get the subject of art across to anyone is a bit of energy 
and a bit of enthusiasm about the subject which we are teaching. 

The subject of art can be considered the universal language. Any- 
one can read a picture; therefore, I think it should be of special help 
to all teachers of the deaf. 

Perspective is really the first and most fundamental part of the 
teaching of art. No one can paint a picture unless he knows how to 
draw. He could perhaps make a design without knowing how to 
draw, because — has to do with shape, but to be able to draw 
a person must really express himself in lines, and in order to do that 
he must have seen everything that he is expected to draw. 

One of the first and most important things in drawing, even in line, 
is how to hold a pencil. I will take a piece of a chalk and explain that 
if you are doing chalk work or small pencil work or crayon work it is 
better to hold the pencil or the crayon under the hand like that 
[illustrating]. You get a sense of decoration much quicker; whereas 
if you are trying to draw in line it is sometimes better to hold the pen- 
cil up above the finger and the thumb, like that [illustrating]. In 
drawing here I will attempt to draw with the crayon under the hand. 
It is better in most instances to try to hold the crayon or the pencil 
at right angles to the line that you are making, not cover the line 
with the pencil. For instance, if you are drawing a line down here, 
we will say [indicating], don’t hold the pencil so that your finger and 
your pencil cover up the line. It is better to hold it so that it is at 
right angles to the line, so you can see the line that you are drawing. 
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The kinds of lines to be used are firm and even lines. Don’t let 
students start by making a thin line and then thick and then thin. 
and then thick. A line that has no character is that type of line. 
Neither should you let students draw as chickens pick in the ground,,. 
and that is the way most of us start, this way [illustrating], trying to 
feel your way along. That is a very poor way to draw a line. 

There are perhaps four types of lines. One is the horizontal line, 
such as this, called the ‘‘line of repose’’ or rest. We many times refer 
to it as the ‘‘dead line.” Artists when they want to put lines in their 
pictures, sometimes to control the incident, use the horizontal line. 

Then we have the vertical line, which is the life line, the line of 
living; it always gives buoyancy and expression of height to any- 
thing that it is placed in. 

Then we have the oblique line, which always attracts excitement 
and tends to the greatest amount of attraction. That is why adver- 
tisers use oblique lines wherever they can, because they know they 
will excite a person’s attention, and of course in advertising that is 
the first essential, to get the person to see the ad. 

Then we have, I might say, a fourth type of line, the circular line, 
which is the one most beautiful, I think, of all. It doesn’t necessarily 
have to be a complete circle; it can be just an arc of a circle, and it 
is a beautiful line because it has movement at all parts. 

Now, when we are teaching students to draw it doesn’t make any 
difference what they start drawing; they must learn to see the object, 
and seeing is the hardest thing for any of ustodo. We look at things 
but we don’t see them. How many of you could draw the picture of 
this building that you have been coming into allthis week? You have 
looked at it, but the point is you haven’t seen it, and until you see 
things it is very difficult to draw them, especially from memory, 
and that is why many artists have to go out and work upon the object 
itself. But I think it is much more pleasant to be able to draw from 
memory, and I think it is one phase of art that we must teach to the 
deaf in order that they may get much more enjoyment out of their 
drawing work. In other words, do very much memory work. It 
trains the eye to see. Some just draw with their hands, never using 
their minds at all. That is the amateur, the person who doesn’t 
ever arrive. An artist must use his mind. He must use his heart 
and he must use his soul, because without those things you do not 
have a masterpiece. 

To be able to draw anything one should know it from all sides. 
That is why a person is never a good portrait painter until he has 
drawn figures in various positions. For instance, if I were to draw 
this gentleman up here [indicating], I would get much more pleasure 
out of my drawing if I would walk around him a little bit and know 
the proportions of him, so that in drawing this side of him I would 
know how he looked from the front, from the other side, and from 
the back. Then I would be drawing not only the length and the 
breadth, or what we call the “flat impression” of the picture, but I 
would be drawing the third dimension, which is the perspective of 
it. That brings me up to my first subject, perspective. 

If you were to go down town and draw any one of the buildings: 
in Columbus—we will take, for example, the A. I. U. tower and 
draw it as you see it—you would never be able to sell your drawing 
to the A. I. U. people, because it would look like this [illustrating]. 
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The tower would be much bigger at the base than it is at the top 
because of the perspective. As I look up the tower the width of it 
here is much wider to me than the one way up yonder. In reality, 
it is not any wider up there than here; it is just the appearance of it, 
but to draw it correctly I must draw it as I see it. Therefore, I 
should have the part up here wider than the part up there. So, in 
drawing buildings, if we would draw them as we see them, we would 
never be able to sell our pictures. 

Here is the way the A. I. U. tower would look if you wanted to 
put a smokestack on it. It would be up there [illustrating] which 
is incorrect. That is one use of perspective that an artist or a student 
of art should never heed. This is the way the A. I. U. tower should 
be drawn, with vertical lines that are absolutely perpendicular to 
the earth’s surface, and you would have such lines as this [illustrating]. 
That is the way the building should appear. 

In the drawing the building should be the same distance from all 
parts—that is, all the way up the two lines should be the same dis- 
tance apart to be correctly drawn. In other words, here we draw as 
we do not see; over here you have drawn as you see. So that is one 
difference that should be made in drawing. 

To be able to draw, the square and the circle in combination really 
cover about all there is to know in drawing, and I will attempt to 
draw just one of these fundamental shapes. For instance, to draw 
a square piece of paper and make it look as though it is resting on 
the table requires quite a bit of skill in observation. We will say 
that this is a square piece of paper [illustrating]. Now let us take 
another piece of paper the same shape and stand it up on this line. 
We would need then to draw the lines in this fashion [illustrating]. 
Now, in order to make the paper look at though it is at right angles to 
the one which is standing up, you could draw these old black lines here, 
just to show the element of support. In other words, it should look 
as though it was square in both cases and both the same size. Now, 
from that, one could draw a cube. In order to draw the cube you 
must take into consideration your vanishing point and the appear- 
ance of the height of the object. A cube should be in appearance 
much higher than its width in actual drawing, in order that the shape 
may look square. 

I think one of the best ways to learn to draw a thing of this sort 
is to teach the children to “‘whisper”’ their lines onto the paper. 
Don’t draw them definitely at first, but sort of ““whisper” them on, 
just little faint lines, and feel your way along until you are very sure 
that you are right, and then go and draw them in heavily. 

Notice that all lines as they go away from the main line which is 
nearest to you converge and come together at the vanishing point 
which is always on the high level of the observer. Some will say that 
the eye level is on the horizon, but that is not true, because the hori- 
zon is wherever the earth and the ground meet. That, I think, gives 
you the idea. , 

Quickly then darken it in and you will get the shape of the cube, 
which is a very simple thing to draw, but yet it is just as difficult as 
anything because it embodies many different shapes, and in touching 
-up on it one has to go back and stand away from it and see that his 
drawing is correct. 
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Now, drawing a book in perspective is about as difficult as anv- 
thing—the book which is just a flat book, we will say, one that is in 
this position, and you are looking right at it. I would say that the 
teacher should draw these things on the board first and show the chil- 
dren how to see them, because in that way they will have confidence 
in their own powers to do. I think in many cases we say, “Well, 
now, here is a book. Draw what you see.”’ They see it, but they 
don’t know how to go about it, and that, I think, is the part of it 
that the art teacher should play. We will say that the book is right 
in front of the child and this is the top edge of it [illustrating]. The 
vanishing point or the eye level is up there. The lines of the two tips 
converge and go down in this fashion [illustrating]. The edges of the 
book are not vertical; they are curving, because the back of the book 
is curved. The horizontal line here is parallel with the one above. 

The width of the book should generally be determined by the appear- 
’ ance of it, and you have the book drawn like that [illustrating]. Just 
go at it in a quick, systematic way. That seems easy, but to draw a 
book that is open is much more difficult—a book like that—and I am 
going to show how to go about it. 

Consider the book when it is open as a rectangular piece of paper 
lying on the table [illustrating]. Then cut the book so that the 
center of it-or the head goes through the center. Now, in order to 
make it look as though it goes through the center, the first part of 
it must be bigger than the second part, because of the parts of any 
two objects that are the same width the part that is nearest to us is 
always wider than the part that is farthest away; so this is what we 
would have then. We would have the leaves built high here [indi- 
cating], and where they break at the center it would be like that. 

Coming down here, the back of the book should be there [indicating] 
and they would pile up here. 

Now then, over on this side they would come this way and down 
to the center. Here they would curve over and come down to this 
edge [indicating]. Back here we would have this edge going that way, 
and here we would have a line going back as far as we could go. 

I want to draw a leaf up in the air. There are lots of stunts in 
perspective drawing, and I think this is one of the best stunts to give 
in a lesson like this. If you could only make the book appear as 
though fhe leaf were describing the arc of a circle around here, and 
the same side and then chec king up on it to see that your lines are 
correct by joining a line back here touching these semicircular shapes 
you should have a line going back to your vanishing point. Then, by 
drawing a leaf any where in here [illustrating], and checking up on it 
by drawing a line back to the vanishing point over there and down 
to the vanishing point here, you would have the leaf that is up in the 
air. Then by drawing other leaves in you can quickly arrange lines 
like that in almost any position, because they would all fall on this 
are of the circle and you would have that shape. 

So that by outlining the cover of the book it would not take long 
to see it as a unit, and you would have that shape. That is just a 
quick expression of it, and it is possible to draw and introduce what 
is called the ‘‘vanishing trace”’ in this same lesson. 

The vanishing trace is the line on which part of the book, of the 
leaves, falls on the lines which are over to the side at the right, or 
vertical to one of the vanishing points. I will endeavor to show that 
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by constructing here a book. I will draw it small, and I think it illus- 
trates the point. We will say here is the eye level [indicating]; here 
is one of the vanishing points over here, and the book ishere. Wewant 
to lift, we will say, the lid of the book up at an angle so that it is 
away from the main bulk of the leaves. That is the way you go 
about it [illustrating]—that is, the vanishing line of the book itself 
would all come over to this vanishing point, but as soon as you raise 
any leaf or the back of the book up, it hits on the vanishing point, 
which is on this vanishing trace, which is a line at right angles to the 
eye level or the vanishing point on the side to which the book is 
being directed or headed. 

I think that gives you an idea of how that can be done, 

(Mr. Bolander explained further applications of the principles of 
perspective in drawing a ladder placed against the side of a building, 
a bird cage based upon the elementary cube, and the ellipse.) 

So much for teaching perspective. Let us turn now to the subject 
of color. Color is really such a beautiful subject to teach that I 
think anyone would enjoy it, because color is the thing that makes 
life happy, and if I were to teach color I would want some color 
charts about me. If any of you are giving lessons on color, I would 
say that it would be a splendid thing to supply yourself with a good 
color chart. Now, this is one which has in it every color scheme that 
we need in teaching art. They are three: The monochromatic, one 
color, for instance, yellow and its different tints or shades; second, 
analogous, which are the colors that are similar. We will say three 
colors here would be analogous colors, or three colors down here 
beside each other would be analogous colors, illustrated by this 
little chart in the center. 

Over here we would have an example of complementary colors, 
which are colors that are opposite each other in the color wheel or 
the colors that complete each other. Those are the kinds that are 
used for advertising, because they are the most inviting and have 
the most attention-getting power. So here you would have a chart 
suitable to use in teaching colors to the upper-grade students. If I 
were starting in the lower grades, I would use the red, yellow, and 
blue on one large chart like this to teach the primary colors, and then 
to teach secondary colors I would have those three plus tle green, 
the orange, and the violet, so that you would have the secondary 
colors. Such charts, I think, have been worked out best by Miss 
Newell and Mr. Froelich. Charts which they have designed are now 
being made by the Abernathy-Case Co. in Chicago, and I think that 
they are some of the most wonderful sets of charts to use in teaching 
children. I think you can get a complete set of about 8 or 10 charts 
for $5, suitable for holding up in front of the class. 

In the Chicago public schools, they teach color in this way, by 
lining up with linoleum block printing. These are designs done by 
children in the sixth grade, cut out from linoleum by the child and 
printed by the child. That is the ground color [indicating]; this is 
the green; this is the brown on black; here is the green on green; 
here is a grade yellow on black and here is orange on an ice cream 
color, So that you really get the application of the colors and the 
working combination of them in an interesting way. 

Another way to teach color is to teach children how to see the 
colors that they have learned. I have here a piece of textile that 
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was done by a boy in the Egyptian public schools, a very interesting 
piece of work, the kind that they are doing to-day, and I am sure 
that many of you could procure a little specimen of work like this 
to use in your classroom for a small expenditure, showing how they 
use brilliant colors in full intensity, and then again will use a grade 
color of the most interesting pink brick red and finer quality which 
the child must learn early in life to see and enjoy. 

Again, they might learn to see color by showing it in an Indian 
print of the type that I have here, a print that was made by a cook 
outside the kitchen door from blocks which he had made himself, 
and with dies which he had made out of vegetables [showing the print). 
He printed this beautiful textile, which “really is a glorious bit of 
color, and I think any child would like to know the names of the 
colors after he would see the use of them in such a design as this. 

Then it is possible to show the color by showing how to use it in 
daily life. That is the art for life or the daily contact that they 
should have with color. 

In the home the housewife can make her work more enjoyable by 
wearing beautiful colors and by wearing colors that are in keeping 
with the colors on the kitchen wall. So with the business man, his 
use of art in advertising either makes his business a success or a 
failure because of the colors that he uses. One of the best examples 
of that was the Panama-Pacific Exposition. They decided they 
wanted people to spend their money there in order to make that 
exposition a success. It was the most successful exposition that has 
ever been held in this country. Credit has been given to Maxwell 
Parrish, who was employed to work out the color schemes for the 
interior of all of their restaurants, etc., which made people feel more 
willing to go down in their pockets and ‘cot out their money and spend 
it. That is true in many advertising concerns where they are trying 
to get certain colors for certain kinds of business. So there are colors 
that can be applied to many different uses. 

It is true that no one can live without using color. Every morning 
when we get up we are confronted with what kind of necktie we are 
going to use with our suit or what kind of ribbon, we will say, we will 
put with our dress, or the kind of colors that we will combine in our 
costume. Correct combinations of flowers at this time of year make 
us either happy or unhappy. 

Now, we will take up the subject of dark and light, which is the 
third of the four. Dark and light in the Japanese expression means 
pattern or design, and we can not paint a picture, we can not make a 
design, as these little children did of these animals, without making 
use of it. In fact, everything is designed. Our whole lives are 
designed. We are placing things here or there according to their 
importance, and that really is one of the first essentials of a design. 

I have a picture here which I am going to show you because it is & 
bad picture. 

That is poor in design. When I finish with my course next year, 
anyone can have it because I would never hang it in the upstairs of 
my house. The tree is poorly placed. It is in the center of the pic- 
ture, cuts it into two equal parts. You would never think of doing 
that in any picture, because it really makes two pictures of it. There- 
fore, the composition is very poor. The artist has not balanced the 
colors down here with the colors up here [indicating] in proportion 
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of color value—in other words, dark and light. And then to place 
such a dark frame on such a delicately painted picture ruins it finally. 
The black out here is too heavy for the colors that are in here. 

To show you a different type of picture, here is a water color of a 
church interior. The first thing that you see, of course, is the color. 
That is the first thing that you should see in any picture, not the 
frame nor any one thing. You should see the whole thing first, enjoy 
the color. Second, you should enjoy the pattern of dark and light, 
and third, you should enjoy the drawing. Now, if I were to make a 
study of the dark and light in that picture I would go about it by 
half closing my eyes, and if you will do that, as I try to proceed here 
in making a dark and light pattern of it, I think you will understand 
what one of our most famous women water-color painters in America 
needs to consider about dark and light before she can make a success- 
ful water-color painting. You will notice that this line here is not 
in the center of the picture. It is a little bit this way [indicating], 
which is the saving grace of that [illustrating!. Translating into 
dark and light you have there a line, here a group of figures, here 
are stairs. You have almost all of this in dark. There is a pattern 
in dark and light. Now, if you frame it in a little heavier, you will 
see that it is a very carefully studied composition, and the artist no 
doubt thought of that a long time before she decided upon her com- 
position. How pleasingly those shapes just blend into each other 
and make for a nice placement of dark and light. In other words, 
that is the first thing you should think of in making any design, any 
pene, or any creation in art. What is the pattern in dark and 
ight? Then think of the edges of the drawing, and then think of the 
color, remembering that color is the thing that the observer sees first, 
and it is the thing which the artist considers last. 

Now there are many rules for composition. I could talk on rules 
for perhaps half a day, but I don’t think we need to give rules to 
children. I think if we go about teaching composition in this way, 
allowing them to analyze some good composition by a good artist, 
they will gain more than if we attempt to let them learn rules and 
commit them to memory. Composition is not an invention of an 
artist, but is the outgrowth of his experiences. The intellect enters 
into composition more than do rules. I might bring in an example 
of a Peruvian bowl. In dark and light it would be superb. Almost 
all of our Indians and early tribes that lived in this country were past 
masters in dark and light pattern, and if you want to learn a lot 
about design, go to the Field Museum in Chicago, the American 
Museum of Natural History in New York, or similar museums, and 
study the work of our early designers. You would really become 
enlightened upon that subject. You could take almost any master- 
piece that I might show in the next phase of art that I want to deal 
with, art appreciation, for instance, ‘‘ Little Rose,’ by Whistler, a 
design of the little girl’s figure as he masterfully created it on the 
canvas, and you would have an interesting study of dark and light. 
What pleasure a child would get out of such a study of a picture, 
thinking purely of its dark and light! I have a few paintings here 
that I want to show you in that connection. 

In teaching art appreciation I would go about it by giving the 
paintings of the best artists in your city, and if you haven’t any good 
artists in your city, go to some good artists in the State and show that 
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example as the best that you can get in that locality. By showing 
such an example of a painting, you would quickly get a sense of appre- 
ciation on the part of the students. 

To show boys and girls how to light a portrait, and to marvel at 
the artist’s ability to express on canvas what he has before him, get 
some artist to demonstrate before your children sometime, taking 
any one of them and making a half-hour sketch such as this happens 
to be, and let them see how a painting can be produced. This was 
done by Brown Widener, instructor at Ohio State University, done 
before the members of the Thomas Art League just a few months ago. 
I have taken that with me on my lectures to the boys and girls in the 
Columbus public schools and I have reached 35,000 since last Sep- 
tember in an attempt to get appreciation of this sort of thing across 
to them. 

Then I would show them the work of some artist, of some one of 
their age. Here is an original painting that would sell at $2,000, 
done by an artist in our midst, Miss Alice Feeley, and it is a painting 
which is quite worthy of anyone’s appreciation. There is much 
beauty in it in the form of dark and light pattern. It is beautiful 
in drawing and it certainly is superb in color. 

Children can make magnificent designs. Here is the work of a 
child of about 15 to 17, that I think is quite original, and it is wonder- 
ful in color and design. It is not difficult to get a big thing like that 
from a child, any more than it is to get a small design, and I think 
children like to work big. They like to have big brushes. They 
don’t like to work with tiny, little brushes and make tiny little pic- 
tures; much rather should we give them something large to express 
themselves, because they have a bigness of imagination, and let them 
get it across in that way. I think that is just as fine a picture design 
as that is a picture. They are quite comparable. 

In teaching art appreciation, I would get some of the very best 
reproductions of masterpieces. I am showing you here about 10 or 
15 of the very best masterpieces in reproduction that I could get. 
These are sold by a company, the Brown-Robertson Co., in New York 
City, and I have sold perhaps 15 or 20 of them to the Columbus pub- 
lic schools during this last year to hang in their buildings. This is 
‘King Lear,” by Abbe, and you can get a print like this for as low 
as $30. It is almost as fine as the original. There is not enough 
difference to pay. You would pay thirty or forty thousand dollars 
for the original, and I would just as soon have this. It is done in 
oil colors over a lithographic process of dark and light, which makes 
it very faithful in pattern. 

I have some other examples here [showing a picture of Whistler’s 
Mother]. Of course you all know Whistler’s Mother. You can get 
that for $30, a large print to hang in the schoolroom, and it is made 
in such a way that you can frame it without a glass so that it can 
be enjoyed without reflection, because it can be washed. It has 
varnish over it that preserves it in that way. 

This is an American artist, John Singer Sargent, one of our 12 
immortal artists in America, honored by the Metropolitan Museum 
with an exhibition of his work after his death. 

This is another print, Little Rose. This shows carnations and 
lilies, and the interesting little Japanese lanterns, and the two little 
children, I believe, of Mr. Sargent, a fact which lends additional inter- 
est to the painting. 
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{[Mr. Bolander exhibited a number of other pictures.] 

This is the Mona Lisa by Leonardo Da Vinci. Everyone knows 
about this picture. Why? Because it was stolen. Well, wouldn’t 
it be interesting to tell the children why it was stolen and who stole 
it? Not just say it was stolen from the Louvre, but say that a 
conscientious Italian laborer stole this painting, cut it out of the 
stretcher in the Louvre in Paris and took it back to Italy, where 
he said it belonged because it was painted by his Leonardo Da Vinci. 
Doesn’t that put a little thrill into patriotism, but yet at the same 
time shows that the Italians are very fond of their artists’ work. 

{Mr. Bolander showed a number of other pictures.] 

Now, I think that completes all the pictures that I have here. 

I have two books here which I would recommend highly for you 
to teach art appreciation. This one is called ‘Picture Study—A 
Manual for Teachers,” and is edited by Mr. Frank H. Collins, who 
is director of drawing in the New York City high schools. It was 
just put out recently by the Brown-Robertson Co., 8 East Forty- 
ninth Street, New York City, and sells for a dollar. 

This one is a little book put out by the same company but written 
by Mr. Theodore M. Dilloway, director of art education in Phila- 
delphia, for the Philadelphia public schools. Philadelphia has just 
adopted this system of art appreciation, which will go into effect 
next September. There are 49 pictures described in this book, and it 
shows a teacher how to teach a pupil the enjoyment of those prints. 
This book sells at 20 cents for the cover, and each of the texts on 
the inside costs 2 cents. The colored reproductions of the museum 
masterpieces which would accompany this book can be procured for 
21% cents apiece. 

I thank you. [Applause.] 

(Whereupon, at 3.45 o’clock p. m., the convention adjourned 
until 8.30 o’clock a. m., Friday, July 1, 1927.) 


FIFTH DAY, FRIDAY, JULY 1, 1927 


PROGRAM 
8.30 to 9.30 a. m.: 

Oral section, Supt. J. Lyman Steed, Oregon school, presiding. 

Round table discussion, ‘‘ Why the speech of our oral pupils seems to deteri- 
orate in the intermediate and advanced grades.” 

9 to 10 a. m.: 

Class demonstration work, inspection of industrial, art, rhythm, and kinder- 
garten work. 

Demonstration of class work: “Sense training,’”? Miss Reva Jonas, Ohio 
school; ‘‘Silent reading,’’ Mrs. Donna Branigan, Ohio school; ‘‘ Direct 
and indirect discourse,’? Miss Laura Richardson, Ohio school; ‘‘ Poetry 
as a means of teaching language,’”’ Miss. Ruby Louise Kirk, Ohio school; 
“Language,’’ Miss Ethelburga Zell, Ohio school; ‘‘Question work,’’ Miss 
Marie K. Mason, Ohio school. 

10 to 11 a. m.: 

Demonstration of class work: ‘‘ Reading as taught in the Ohio school,’’ Mrs 
Blanche Carter, Ohio school; ‘‘Silent reading,’’ Miss Josephine Bennett, 
Lexington Avenue School; ‘‘A practical start in auricular training,” Miss 
Matie E. Winston and Mr. L. M. Elstad, Wright Oral School; “‘ Reflexive 
and inténsive pronouns,” Mrs. Margaret Compton Smith, Colorado school; 
“ Ask—Say—tTell,’”’ Miss M. Lillian Rose, Pennsylvania Institution; 
‘Pronoun work in language,”’ Mrs. Truman Ingle, western Pennsylvania 
school; ‘Straight English—The infinitive; participles and gerunds; 
practice with the key; connected language,” Miss Edith Fitzgerald, 
Virginia school; ‘‘Lip Reading,’’? Miss Mary Dennis, Ohio school. 
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11 a. m. 

Address: ‘‘The present situation in China,’ Dr. Harvey Throop, Central 

Presbyterian Church, Columbus, Ohio. 
1.30 p. m. 

Industrial section, Mr. T. L. Anderson, Iowa school, presiding. 

Paper, “Printing as an industrial educational proposition,’ Mr. Thomas 
Knapp, head of the education department, Mergenthaler Linotype Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Paper, ‘‘The industrial education of the deaf,’ Mr. Kreigh B. Ayers, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Discussion. 


.m. 
Auricular section, Miss Matie E. Winston, Wright Oral School, presiding. 
Address, ‘‘The possibilities of using small amounts of residual hearing in 
the education of the deaf,’”? Dr. Harvey Fletcher, research department, 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, New York City. 
Discussion. 


m. 
General session, Dr. J. W. Jones presiding. 
Paper, “A course of reading for advanced classes,’”’ Prof. Irving S. Fusfeld, 
Gallaudet College. 
— ‘A greater Gallaudet,” Dr. Percival Hall, president, Gallaudet 
ollege. 
Discussion, Dr. J. Schuyler Long, Iowa school. 
Reports of committees. 
Miscellaneous business. 
Election of officers. 
10 p. m. 
Meeting of the conference of superintendents and principals of American 
schools for the deaf, Supt. E. McK. Goodwin, North Carolina school, 
presiding. 


MORNING SESSION 


The convention reassembled at 8.30 o’clock a. m., Supt. J. Lyman 
Steed, Oregon school, presiding. 


ORAL SECTION 


Mr. Streep. I seem to be the only member of the committee 
of the oral section left, and I have been asked to take charge this 
morning. We have no program, but we would like to have a good 
meeting. 

A subject that has been suggested for discussion is, ‘‘Why the 
speech of our oral pupils seems to deteriorate in the intermediate and 
advanced grades.” Now, let us hear from quite a number, not more 
than three minutes each. We have exactly an hour for this meeting; 
let us get something out of it. Doctor Taylor, will you start the talk 
for just three minutes? 

Doctor Tartor. Mr. Chairman, David Green, who was an oral 
teacher of exceptional ability, stated that there were two ways of 
approach to speech; that the semimute, or the person who had ac- 
quired speech before he became deaf, had a memory of speech that 
was auditory, whereas a person whose speech was acquired at the 
school had learned it very largely from muscular memory, the memory 
of certain positions, and that this memory he could retain, whereas 
the auditory memory of the semimute, or the person who had once 
heard, fades away, with the result that those who had acquired speech 
and depended upon muscular memory of position and movements 
necessary to develop speech might continue through their life to 
improve, whereas the other would inevitably deteriorate. If this 
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theory be correct—and I think to a large extent it is—it seems to me 
that persons who had once acquired speech should be given a thor- 
ough knowledge of memory of the positions and movements neces- 
sary to produce this, and not made to depend upon their auditory 
memory of speech as it occurred to them before they lost their hearing. 

Mr. Gruver. Mr. Chairman, I was very glad to hear you place 
the question in the way you did. You said, as I understood you, 
“there seems to be a deterioration in speech in the intermediate and 
advanced grades.”’ Is there actually a deterioration of speech in the 
intermediate and advanced grades? Is that a fact? I am not quite 
sure that it is an actual fact that the children are losing something of 
their flexible speech in the intermediate and advanced grades. If 
they do, is it not the fault of the teaching in those grades, of the inter- 
est that is shown in those grades, and not the ability of those in the 
grades to carry on properly? 

I am not quite ready to admit that.the speech of the intermediate 
and advanced grades, if properly presented, is inferior to that of the 
primary grades. 

Miss Ametia DeMorrtes, of Illinois. It seems to me that we will 
have to acknowledge that our speech has deteriorated somewhat in 
the intermediate and advanced grades. We have some problems 
that the schools for the hearing do not have, and I think our greatest 
problem is the fact that we are obliged to put the manual pupils and 
speech pupils into the oral classes or otherwise put them together 
in the advanced departments. It is almost impossible to keep up 
the speech and the speech reading as it should be when you have 
manual pupils put in your class in the eighth and ninth grades, which 
happens in our mia through the Middle West here. It seems to 
be unavoidable. We haven’t teachers enough; we haven’t money 
enough to teach the classes separately. But I find that while their 
speech deteriorates for a time there, eventually—as I have seen in 
these pupils after they have left school—they talk English a good 
deal better than when they left school, and when they have children 
of their own they begin it again. 

Mr. Steep. Mrs. Smith, how do you feel about this? 

Mrs. Maraaret C. Saira, Colorado school. I do feel that in some 
of our schools the speech does deteriorate in the grades. I think one 
reason is that we are so much absorbed in teaching all the subjects 
that we are teaching that we are a little apt not to stop for speech 
correction. I think that.is one thing. 

Inasmuch as the adult person feels that his or her hearing defect 
very soon shows a peculiarity in voice and forgets how the voice 
sounds oftentimes, we certainly can not expect our deaf children, 
who have been taught artificially, not to make mistakes, not to 
forget the correct position sometimes. 

Mr. A. C. Mannina. Mr. Chairman, I think that the speech of 
our children in the older grades both seems to deteriorate and does 
deteriorate. 

One reason I think it deteriorates is due to the fact that we put our 
best speech teachers in the beginning classes, in charge of the begin- 
ning classes, and I think one reason why our speech perhaps seems 
to deteriorate in these older classes is because the work in our begin- 
ning classes is not as good as it ought to be. In other words, our 
primary speech is not as good as it seems to be. It is.good so far as 
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it Foes: but it doesn’t go far enough. Primary children do pretty 
well on the few words that they have, but by the time the stream of 
their vocabulary widens and broadens up through the intermediate 
and grammar grades it not only seems to deteriorate, but does, for 
the simple reason, I think, that we don’t get the proper follow-up 
work for the fundamental principles of speech. 

I have seen children, supposedly grounded in speech in their early 
years, who, when brought to test in the upper grades, have forgotten 
entirely the elements of speech. That ought not to be, and I think 
one of the very greatest criticisms that we hear from people who are 
not in sympathy with oral work is justified, and properly so, for the 
reason that our primary speech work is not what it ought to be. L 
have even heard the criticism go further than that, that the speech 
work doesn’t maintain the high standards in the upper grades that 
it seems to maintain in the lower grades. I have heard people who 
are not in sympathy with the oral method say that the whole oral 
method breaks down in the upper grades, due to the fact that we 
are not doing thorough fundamental work in the lower grades that 
we ought to, and it is my opinion that within our own ranks as oral 
teachers we have our greatest enemies in slipshod speech teaching. 
No wonder the manual advocates criticize the oral method. We are 
not doing it right. We are not doing it thoroughly and conscientiously 
enough, and we have got to get down to business and get right down 
to fundamental facts and do some first-class thorough oral work all 
the way through. 

Take the matter of transferring oral pupils to the manual depart- 
ment. I am doing it myself with my older classes, just giving up 
speech work and putting them in manual classes and dispensing 
with speech, because they can’t talk and never will, and the fault 
lies with the fundamental principles of speech work right down at 
the bottom. 

Mr. Gruver. Will Mr. Manning tell us why he transferred these 
pupils from the oral section to the manual? What was the men- 
tality of those children? 

Mr. Mannina. Their mentality was all right. 

Mr. Grover. Then why was it necessary to make that transfer? 

Mr. Mannina. Because they were not started right. They were 
not given the fundamental principles of speech correctly, and I am 
compelled to give up my oral lessons with those children. I got 
that idea originally from Harris Taylor when years and years ago— 
when he first started out as supervising principal—he transferred a 
whole lot of pupils—I think in the first school where he was principal 
—when he was trying to make his school an oral school, and as an 
oral principal he pretty nearly made it a manual school. I may be 
misstating the facts, but that is my impression, and I think many 
of the children in our oral departments to-day ought to be in the 
manual departments and start all over again. No wonder the man- 
ual group Is criticizing us. 

Mr. Strep. The question is, Does our speech in advanced grades 
seem to deteriorate? What is the situation in your school? Won’t 
you answer quickly? 

Mr. F. W. Bootn, of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I can not see that 
that is true, that it does deteriorate. We are using speech and our 
pupils are learning and are pursuing the various branches of study, 
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and it is so largely a matter of lip reading. Nothing has been said 
about that. If I have good lip readers in my advanced classes, even 
though their speech is not so very good, I am going to graduate them 
from the oral class. Why shouldn’t they, if they are good lip readers? 
The teacher is using the oral method with them; why should he change 
his speech from his mouth to his hands when they are good lip readers? 
They must be poor lip readers if they have to be transferred. 

Anyhow, as I say, I don’t find this difficulty at all in my work. 
Not that our primary pupils are so thoroughly well taught, but, any- 
how, the teaching that they get in the primary department is built 
on or grown on—and that is one trouble, methods of teaching must 
be growing methods and not building methods—we are growing 
minds and not building minds. But that is another point. But I 
think that we are growing minds and growing speech, and there are 
elements involved that mean development of the thinking and rea- 
soning powers in all the work that they are doing from the primary 
grades up. Our aim is to use thinking methods from the very begin- 
ning and all the way up, and I don’t see why there should be any 
deterioration in their speech. And they will keep what they have. 
There are great demands made upon their speech as they get along, 
and that magnifies the elements that enter into criticism. In criti- 
cism the defects are magnified and multiplied, as it were, but their 
perfections or their good qualities are also multiplied. The defects 
are more obvidus, perhaps, because they are magnified, because of 
the magnifying of them in the advanced grades, and there is not 
really, but only apparently, deterioration. I don’t feel discouraged 
at all on that score. 

Mr. E. McK. Goopwin, of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I 
don’t believe that speech in my school generally deteriorates. We 
find some classes deteriorating, and I attribute it to the individual 
teacher. We must remember that they have a very much more dif- 
ficult vocabulary than the lower grades and we will perhaps more 
quickly notice a few defects, and for a boy in the tenth or eleventh 
grade we would emphasize the mistake that he makes when we would 
not with a primary child. I do not believe speech in the schools 
generally deteriorates in the advanced departments—I mean in the 
intermediate and advanced departments. Now, we emphasize speech 
with our primary children, and we try to put our best speech teachers 
in the primary departments, but we have never yet transferred a class, 
a whole class, from the oral department to the manual department. 

We have 3 manual classes, and last year we had 27 oral classes. 
We do transfer some who have made the least progress, but we have 
to do it to furnish something for the manual classes. 

Everyone who enters our school goes through our primary building. 
That is three years, perhaps four. Then at that time we transfer a 
few who have made the least progress, and we do it because we have 
three manual classes that need to be provided with fuel; if you please, 
fodder. If we did not have any manual classes, we would teach them 
all orally. , 

Mr. E. S. Tittrneuast, of South Dakota. If a child has first-class 
mental ability and very inferior speech, would you transfer that 
child to the manual department? 

Mr. Goopwin. If he was making very little progress in speech and 
speech reading we would transfer him. 

Mr. TituincHast. Even though he had first-class mentality? 
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Mr. Goopwin. We have transferred some of good mental ability. 
The majority of those who do not acquire speech and speech reading 
in our sical hove been perhaps below the average in mental ability. 
That is admitted, but some have been transferred who are of good 
mental caliber. 

Mr. Tituinenast. I would like to ask one other question. In the 
case of a boy who was of average mentality, who had very good 
voice and rather exceptionally good speech, but apparently absolutely 
no ability in lip reading, after having had the same chance as other 
pupils had had, and just simply could not acquire the art of lip read- 
ing—after he had been in school quite a number of years, and in 
observing that boy in the oral classes you could see that he was losing 
out continually through the lack of lip reading 

Mr. Goopwin. Losing what? 

Mr. Truurnenast. Losing what the teacher was saying. She 
would have to repeat to him three or four or five times what would 
get to the other pupils perhaps with one or two repetitions. Now, 
then, what would you do with that boy? Would you put him in the 
manual department or keep him in the oral department? He had 
very good speech, rather above the average speech, good voice, 
fairly good observation, but practically no ability in lip reading. 

Mr. Goopwin. I would keep him in the oral department. 
{Applause.] 

Mr. TriuineHast. Now, let me ask you, would you consider that 
that boy was losing out educationally, that he is being made a sacri- 
fice for the benefit of the class and the benefit of the general oral 
system? Isn’t that a fact? 

Mr. Goopwin. No; he is not sacrificed for the class. 

Mr. TituincHast. W ell, he is sacrificed for some purpose. 

Mr. Goopwin. We think that he is not being sacrificed for the class 
or for himself. We believe that it is the best for him. Now, he isnot 
losing out entirely in his advancement of grade, but I would let him 
repeat a grade rather than put him in the manual department. 

Mr. Truuinenast. We kept this boy still in the oral department— 
I am giving you a specific example—we have kept him in the oral 
department, but it has been a very serious question in my mind 
whether that boy is not being sacrificed, and he is just an example 
of others who are being sacrificed educationally. 

Doctor Jones. Mr. Chairman, these are administrative questions 
they are talking about, and we want teacher questions. 

Mr. McManaway. It seems to me we have gotten away from the 
question a little bit. I would like to go back. I have been inter- 
ested in the discussion, but the question that was raised is whether 
speech deteriorates in the intermediate and advanced grades, and if 
so, why? Now, let me read you just a few notes that I have made 
of some of the explanations that have been given. 

One has said that the teachers in the intermediate and advanced 
grades are not so good. Let me say that while speech may not 
deteriorate in a few schools I think we shall have to admit as a matter 
of fact and from the statements that have been made here that it 
does deteriorate in most of the schools. Here are some of the reasons 
that are advanced. Just consider them. 

We say that the best teachers are put into primary work and that 
the vr in the more advanced grades, as a general thing, are not 
so good. 
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In a second place, emphasis is placed on something other than 
speech. 

In the third a there are frequently mixed classes, oral pupils 
put into manual classes, or vice versa. 

_Failure to correct errors in speech is another excuse which has been 
given. 

Many of the oral pupils are transferred as a class to manual classes 
in the upper grades. 

The use of poor oral methods or failure to get better oral methods 
all the way through. 

The fact that many of our pupils are not orally taught—that is, 
they are not made to depend on speech, even in the oral classes. 

We might say further that many of them are not expected to be 
oral pupils outside of the oral class. 

Another thing which has not been mentioned is the fact that we 
build primary buildings and surround primary children with an oral 
atmosphere, and we have not yet progressed far enough where we 
consider that necessary for the intermediate and advanced pupils. 

Now, let me ask, if these things are true which have been mentioned 
here by teacher after teacher and superintendent after superintendent, 
what can you expect? Would you expect to get anywhere in arith- 
metic if you taught arithmetic that way and printed it that way? 
Would you get anywhere with anything else, with language, with any 
other subject in the curriculum? Is it the question then of failure 
of the oral method or failure of the pupil to learn and keep speech, 
or is it the question of failure of administration? That is a question 
I would like to hear answered. 

Mr. Driaes, of Utah. Mr. McManaway has. hit the nail on the 
head. How are you going to correct it? In your intermediate and 
advanced classes especially, where they rotate from teacher to teacher, 
we devote one full period to speech by every teacher in the rotating 
department and keep it up. 

Mr. Grover. It has been stated here that the reason for apparent 
deterioration in the oral classes is that the teachers in the intermediate 
departments are not so good as those in either the advanced or primary 
departments, but I feel that in fact in most instances they are as 
good, and in some instances even better, because they must be in 
order to carry along as intermediate teachers at all. 

Mr. Goopwin. Lest I be misunderstood, I do not want to leave 
the impression that my intermediate teachers and my advanced 
teachers are not good oral teachers. They are. 

Mr. Driaas, of Utah. They are all good teachers, all of them. 

Mr. Goopwin. But there are good teachers and there are better 
teachers and there are still better teachers. Some of the interme- 
diate and advanced teachers are not so good speech teachers as some 
of the best primary teachers. 

Mr. Truuineuast. I just want to emphasize this one thought as 
the result of all my experience in this matter, and that is that I 
I started out a rank manualist and I have drifted far and wide from 
that point. It is a question of administration. It is not the fault of 
_the intermediate teacher and it is not the fault of the advanced teacher 
that speech appears to break down in the upper grades. It is the 
effect of the whole atmosphere outside of the schoolroom, the loss of 
confidence on the part of the pupil himself in the value of speech, 
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and his gradually coming to the conclusion that he can get along 
outside the schoolroom without the trouble of trying it, and therefore 
his speech deteriorates. 

Doctor Taytor. Mr. Chairman, I have been quoted here, and 
when I am quoted I wish to be qudted so that the quotation marks 
will fit at the right place. [(Laughter.] 

As far as the facts are concerned, I have been correctly quoted; 
with regard to the relationship of those facts to the conditions that 
existed, I have not been correctly quoted. I did advise the change 
of a number of children from oral to manual classes when I was in 
the Kentucky school, and Doctor Rogers acted upon my advice; 
that I did this because I believed the oral method under proper 
conditions was breaking down, was not true. I made the transfer 
because I felt that it was a most advantageous thing to do under the 
existing circumstances, and then to take children that came in with 
a view to having them remain in oral classes through their entire 
school career. 

The whole thing is summed up in this incident, and it illustrates 
exactly what I mean. A colored minister was baptizing a number of 
devoted converts in a hole broken through the ice. One sister of 
large and adequate avoirdupois slipped from his hands and went under 
the ice, and he said, ‘‘Brethren, this sister has gone from us. Pass 
down another.”’ [Laughter.] I saw that this particular group of 
children were gone from us; pass down some more and we will keep 
them from going under the ice. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. Steep. We would like to hear from teachers as well as super- 
intendents. 

Doctor Taytor. There is just one-more point that I wish to make. 
I think there is one point on which a number of superintendents here 
have been quoted to their disadvantage. They have spoken about 
having the best teachers in the primary grades. I don’t believe they 
meant that in the sense that it was understood at all. It meant they 
had their best teachers from the standpoint of teaching speech; that 
the other teachers were specialists in language, in arithmetic, in 
history, in geography, and things of that kind, and had not specialized 
to the same extent in speech work. I don’t believe they meant that 
they were inferior in ability or in general pedagogic ability or training. 

Doctor Pitrencer. Mr. Chairman, one of the most discouraging 
things to me about this speech teaching has been the fact that when 
I visited some well-recognized purely oral schools I found exactly the 
same difficulties which we have in the combined schools, and I had 
difficulty to discover that the speech that I heard in the oral schools 
that I visited was better. than it was in the combined schools. A 
superintendent from a purely oral school visited me and in talking 
with him I said, ‘‘What about the speech? How does our speech 
compare with yours?” ‘I think it is quite as good,” he said, “but 
frankly, I want to admit that I can’t understand half of it.” 
[Laughter.] 

I am heartily in favor of this oral work. I believe that it is more 
important in the fixing of correct English and in lip reading than it 
is in intelligible speech. Frankly, I am discouraged somewhat on 
the matter of good speech. I don’t hear very much of it. 

If there is an opportunity, I want to ask a question on another line 
later in the meeting. 


89603—S. Doc. 62, 70-1——10 
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Mr. Waker J. Tucxsr, of Connecticut. Mr. Chairman, I agree 
with Doctor Pittenger. We all become discouraged at times over the 
speech we get from our pupils. To my mind the way to get better 
speech is through better teaching of speech. 

Last year I tried out this plah: I asked every one of our teachers, 
regardless of their age or teaching experience, to give up two hours 
a week in the afternoon and sit in the speech class, in the normal 
class. I found every one of those teachers not only willing to do this 
but enthusiastic about it. They did it, and the speech, I saw at once, 
improved throughout the school, and last year we had the best results 
we have ever had in speech. Now, if a school has not a training class, 
I would suggest that perhaps the best teacher of speech it has be 
selected to give such courses. Two hours a week would certainly 
bring the speech of the school up, and if the teachers have come from 
other schools or have taught for many years it will not hurt them any- 
way to take the speech section over. 

Mr. A. C. Mannine. Mr. Chairman, as a matter of privilege, may 
I have at least one minute more? Perhaps I have had my three min- 
utes, but I fear I did not make my position plain. I am sorry for that. 
I had time enough but I didn’t succeed. That is the reason I ask for 
the additional minute. 

Our difficulty is this: The atmosphere so much needed for oral 
work is lacking. I am not the only one. The rest of you are tied with 
the same stick. Maybe you are not quite honest enough to say so, 
but you have got a manual atmosphere, a lot of you—and I have, 
too—and that atmosphere has gone on so long that the situation is 
hopeless so far as some of our older pupils are concerned, and we are 
giving up, absolutely giving up,’trying to teach them speech. They 
want it, but the time would be wasted. I can’t understand them; 
their teachers can’t understand them, and you have got just the same 
condition existing in your schools. 

Mr. Tucker. What about creating a manual atmosphere? 

Mr. Mannine. I can’t answer that. I can say this, for Doctor 
Pittinger’s information, there are not two schools in the United States 
that haven’t got the manual atmosphere somewhere around the insti- 
tution. My experience has been in three schools, and I know it is 
mighty hard to get an oral atmosphere. We are getting it gradually. 
Our little children in the primary department, the intermediate 
department, and even among our older children are getting the spirit, 
and we are going to get that after a while, but it will take a long time. 

And the second thing is better teachers, and as long as we pat our- 
selves on the back and just drift along we are never going to get any- 
where. We have got to get better teachers; we have got to be better 
teachers; we have got to get up on our toes and do something. Turn 
folks down if they don’t measure up to the requirements. Just close 
our schools and say, ‘“‘ We are not going to try to teach them in that 
way. They are better untaught than taught wrong.” 

We have had a good many applications from teachers, persons 
who I know are not properly prepared to teach, who can not even 
write a straight sentence, can not even write a creditable letter of 
application, and we were forced by that very condition into estab- 
lishing our own training department. We are slowly getting some- 
where. And we are even turning down applicants for our teachers’ 
training class. I had one young woman last year that I turned down 
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after training because she didn’t measure up to standard. I finally 
said to her, ‘Young lady, your people are the best friends I have in 
the world, but I can’t help it; you are a failure, and I am not going 
to recommend you to anybody.” 

We must have better teachers if we are going to measure up to the 
standards we have set. We have got to be better teachers. 

Mr. Gruver. Unfortunately I ran into a little argument with 
Mr. Manning again. He has talked about atmosphere. If we 
can’t get the oral atmosphere in our institutions for the deaf, then 
the day schools have it on us once and for all. We have got to get 
that atmosphere in our residential schools or we are going to be 
compelled to say very frankly that the day school has won the 
battle over the residential school. 

Mr. Leonarp M. Ensrap, of New York City. Doctor Pittenger 
has said the oral schools are not having any better speech than the 
other schools. I can count on the five fingers of one hand the super- 
intendents who have visited our school in the two years that I have 
been there, and I think that fact proves that when you come to 
New York you do not come to our school. And if you don’t come 
out, you can’t judge our school. 

We maintain that our speech is very good. There is a certain 
standard over which you can not go in speech, but our speech is good 
enough so we can teach all our people without the manual method, 
and that ought to prove it. And we don’t have any brighter pupils 
than anybody else. Wealth does not make brains, and we have just 
as many stupid pupils in our school as in any other school, but the 
fact remains that every teacher can teach by the speech method and 
she can be understood. Our teachers in the upper grades come from 
outside. They don’t necessarily have to be trained in the subject. 
They teach French, they teach Spanish, and they can understand the 
pupils when they speak to them. I think that proves that their 
speech is good enough so that it can be understood and that we can 
get our pupils to speak so that they can be understood, and that per- 
fection of speech is good enough, in my estimation. [Applause. ] 

Mr. Pirrencer. Mr. Chairman, I have never had the pleasure of 
visiting the Wright Oral School. I have visited some recognized oral 
sc hools, oral day schools, and I had exactly the same difficulty in 
understanding the speech and in being understood by the children 
that I have in my own school, Howis it that a purely oral day school 
does not develop a higher orade of speech? Visit them yourselves 
and see whether you can understand them and whether you are under- 
stood when you participate in the recitations. Idid. I talked with 
the children, and some of them understood me and some of them did 
not, just as they do in our own school. And I understood some of 
them; some of them I could not understand at all, just as in our 
school. Why? The atmosphere is surely oral. I didn’t see a sign 
any place. The children go home and talk with their parents and 
friends all the time, but the speech was poor and I have quit tell- 
ing parents that we can develop good speech, because we haven’t 
succeeded in doing it yet in a great many cases. 

Miss Atice Crampton, of Iowa. One of the reasons I find that 
we do not get better speech i is because we do not put responsibility 
enough on the child. 
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Mr. F. W. Boots, of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I would just like 
to follow Doctor Pittenger, because what I am going to say is perti- 
nent to what he has said. 

About 10 per cent of our pupils are day pupils. In other words, 
I have a day school as well as an institution, and that 10 per cent of 
our pupils are our best speakers and our best lip readers. Does that 
indicate anything? Yes; it indicates that the children that live at 
home and have the home surroundings, the home environment, 
which is a language-using environment, a speech environment, a 
lip-reading environment, help us as teachers. 

Of course I should say this. I call them my best pupils. They 
are the best speech users and the best lip readers, and generally the 

best pupils. Now, we permit pupils to live out in the neighborhood 
and go back and forth, and that fact is known throughout the State, 
so that parents who wish to do so may move into the city and be 
close to the school and have their children go back and forth. That 
is the policy that has come in my own administration. Of course 
that brings a certain quality of parents, parents who are interested 
enough to want to do that are interested enough to cooperate with 
us in the school in all the work that we are doing, in the methods 
that we are pursuing, and they come to us and seek to know, ‘“‘ What 
shall we do? How shall we do it?” And they generally get the 
atmosphere, the speech atmosphere, in their homes, and I consider it 
a splendid thing; and if you can do that in Indianapolis, and in Co- 
lumbus here, do it. Let the pupils live at home and go back and 
forth, but train the parents and brothers and sisters along the lines 
that we wish to pursue. 

Doctor Jones. Mr. Chairman, we like to hear these superin- 
tendents, but we know before they speak what they are going to say, 
because we have heard them before and they are all identical, but 
what I would like to get is the reaction of the teachers. I would like 
to know what you teachers think about this problem that we are 
discussing here, namely, that you are not measuring up. I want 
a to tell us what you think about it. We haven’t very much time 

eit. 

Mr. Wirt A. Scort, of Mississippi. I have been a teacher, and I 
would like to say just a word, speaking now principally as a teacher. 
I have been teacher and superintendent now for 33 years and I 
think I am entitled to a word. 

I think one reason for the deterioration which has not been men- 
tioned is the fact that the higher the pupils get the more written 
language you give them, the more recitations you give them, the less 
speech recitations they get. They write more than they speak. 
They have to do that. In the last analysis it begins down at the 
bottom. They have not been brought up to good enough speech to 
put over recitations orally. Take history, for example. I never 
could find a pupil from the oral department who could give a topical 
answer to a topical question. You ask him one little question requir- 
ing one little answer, and he can do that, but you ask a topical ques- 
tion and get it put over orally—at least I have never seen it done. 
Now, why is that? Itis because from the primary up we need better 
teachers, better teaching in speech. If that speech were brought up 
all the way, and kept up, perhaps you could put that over. I have 
taught in three schools; I have taught orally, and I have never had 
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a class yet to which I could give a topical question and get a para- 
graph or so as it should be given in answer to that question that any- 
body could understand. As Doctor Pittenger says, they can tell 
it to you, but if you are not very familiar with the pupils and what 
they are going to say you don’t get it. 

Now, as superintendent I will say this: Mr. Goodwin says that the 
only reason he has a manual class and the only reason he puts them 
in there is to provide fuel for the manual classes. In other words, 
he puts pupils in there to keep up those manual classes. If that is 
the only reason, I would do away with those manual classes, but 
I don’t believe there is any State school or residential school that is 
ever going to get along without manual classes, and more than one. 

Mr. Grover. I think the poor teacher is getting more than her 
share in this thing. I don’t think it is all the fault of the teacher. 
[Applause.] I feel that the superintendents are to blame for a great 
deal of this condition [applause], and when they get into the proper 
frame of mind they will bring this thing along. 

Mr. Dricaes, of Utah. I want to say just one more word. I said 
this down at Staunton, Va. I put all the cards on the table, and the 
first and primary and basic fault is with the head of your institution. 
[Applause.] When a superintendent will not use the English language 
with the children, he can not expect an English language atmosphere. 
[Applause.] I have been in schools and seen the superintendent talk 
to his children and talk to his children and talk to his children and 
never use a single solitary word or sentence, and how are you going 
to get English that way? And, after all, the moment that you begin 
to use English you begin to like it, and the moment your pupils 
begin to use it, one with another, they begin to like it. And after 
all, English is the first thing and the last thing, and if you are going 
to get speech you have got to use it, but the head of your institution, 
your matrons, your supervisors, your teachers of industry, everyone 
of them must get busy [applause], you have got to get the atmosphere 
saturated with speech and with English; otherwise you don’t get 
anywhere. [Applause.] 

r. Gruver. You can’t start at the bottom and work up; you 
have got to start at the top and work down. 

Mr. Driags, of Utah. It is being done at Ogden; come out and I 
will show it to you. 

Doctor Pirrencrr. I want to go to Ogden. ([Laughter.] 

Mr. Tucker. I would like to ask Mr. Driggs how many manual 
classes he has. 

Mr. Driaas. Not any. [Applause.] We use the manual alphabet 
a lot in the upper grades, not any in the classrooms. 

Miss Mary R. Cox, of Ohio. I haven’t gotten out of the teacher 
atmosphere, I hope. I just want to relate one little incident that 
happened in our Cleveland day school this last year. It so happens 
that during the year we had to break in a substitute teacher from the 
public schools who knew absolutely nothing whatever about the 
speech of the deaf, and she had charge of a sixth-grade class—I don’t 
mean sixth-year class; I mean a class of children who were doing 
sixth-grade work, the same grade of work that is done in the Cleveland 
public schools. We had a little girl come in from a sixth grade class 
in one of the ward schools in the east end of the city, whose parents 
are deaf. She had been brought up in a manual atmosphere in the 
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home. She has two brothers who are perfectly normal boys. One 
graduated from the Cleveland High School and the other will be a 
senior in high school next year. That little girl had learned the manual 
language before she ever entered school. She came to school, and her 
speech was the most abominable stuff that I ever heard in my life. 
She is not deaf, but is very hard of hearing, and I defy anyone on the 
face of this earth to know what that child says when she says anything. 

The teacher who has that class had never associated with deaf 
children before, and she is a teacher of long years of experience, at 
least 30 years in the Cleveland public schools, and at first she said, 
“Miss Cox, I can’t understand these children at all.”” I said, “You 
will understand them in a few days. I know I can.’”’. I came into 
work with the deaf from public-school work, and it was not very 
long before I could understand the children and they could under- 
stand me, and before school was out this spring this teacher came to 
me and said, ‘‘Miss Cox, I understand even Frank and Sam better 
than I do Thelma.”’ Thelma has at least 50 per cent of hearing, 
probably 65, but she was brought up at home in a deaf atmosphere. 
She went to public school, but she did not talk so that anybody could 
understand her. I have worked with the child myself, and she has 
gotten so she can give the elements, most of them, part of the time, 
but after a while she is going to talk. 

We have had children again and again and again come in from 
public schools where the teacher knew nothing about working with 
hard-of-hearing children and where they didn’t have time to work 
with such children, and we can give them speech in a short time; 
they go to talking and they talk so that people can understand them. 
Our children don’t all talk so you can understand them, but did you 
ever go a public place where a man gets up to speak, but talks so 
that you don’t know what he is saying, whether he was deaf or dumb 
or just hadn’t learned to talk? Deaf people don’t all have to talk 
equally well in order to be speakers. I have heard public speakers 
that I could not understand at all unless I was close enough to both 
read their lips and hear them. That is true of men of national and 
international reputation; unless you are close enough to them to see 
their lips you don’t get much more than half of what they say. 

Mr. Steep. Our time is up. The meeting is adjourned. (There- 
upon, at 9.30 o’clock a. m., the oral section adjourned.) 

At 11 a. m., the convention again met in general session, at which 
Dr. Harvey Throop, of the Central Presbyterian Church, Columbus, 
delivered an address on ‘‘The Present Situation in China.’ 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The convention reassembled at 1.30 o’clock p. m., Mr. Tom L. 
Anderson, of Iowa, presiding. 


INDUSTRIAL SECTION (RESUMED) 


Mr. Anprerson. Friends, we will continue the industrial section by 
having a short program this afternoon. Before we start I wish to 
say a word in connection with the establishment of industrial instruc- 
tion this year. I believe there have been more industrial instructors. 
present than for quite a while, and I wish especially to compliment 
Missouri for having every industrial instructor here at this conven- 
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tion. [Applause.] I hope that at the next convention other States 
will try to equal her, and I also hope that each school superintendent 
will try to find some way to get at least one representative of the indus- 
trial department of that school present. It will help us very much 
to keep this wave of interest going forward. 

This afternoon we have with us Mr. Thomas Knapp, the head of 
the educational department of the Mergenthaler Linotype Co. of 
Chicago. Quite a number of our deaf boys have gone to that school 
in Chicago to learn the operation of the linotype machine. The Chi- 
cago agency has always been very liberal in its treatment of our deaf 
students, and those who have been there remember a quiet little 
gentleman who sat off in the corner of the schoolroom and showed 
his interest in various ways that led them to believe he was sincerely 
interested in their welfare, and several of tiie deaf students have 
told me of his special interest in them. Mr. Knapp will endeavor 
to tell you something of the policy that our schools should follow in 
connection with the teaching of printing in order to get the best 
results from their equipment and their outlay of time. 

Mr. Thomas Knapp will now address you. 


PRINTING AS AN INDUSTRIAL EDUCATIONAL PROPOSITION 


By Mr. THomas Knapp, head of the Education Department, Mergenthaler 
Linotype Co. 


I am, as many of you here are, interested in printing as a vocation 
for young men and women, and I can honestly say there is no better 
trade, as far as my experience goes, than printing. If the young 
people are studiously and seriously inclined, the opportunities of 
advancement in the printing craft are greater than in any other 
profession I know of. 

I am speaking now in regard to the opportunities for the deaf, 
who in many lines of industry would be operating under a disability. 
It is not so in printing. That is my personal experience, and it covers 
a wide range among the deaf and schools for the deaf during the last 
20 years or so. 

I have seen young deaf men in our linotype school advance rapidly 
and outstrip many students not so handicapped. The deaf students 
I have come in contact with seem to have a more highly developed 
mentality for grasping problems when outlined to them. 

The great desire of the incapable and those lacking in strength of 
mind is to enjoy success without having to bother with the work 
necessary to its realization. There is no such thing as luck. Any- 
thing worth having is procured only by work, hard work, either 
mental or physical. 

The dreamers have never yet succeeded in storing up the sun in 
the summer for use in the winter. Opportunity without cooperation 
is transient and isolated. 

On the other hand, the student who has succeeded against the 
uncertainties that confront all beginners will see in each step forward 
a victory gained and capitalized. If you do not move forward you 
lose ground, for after all life is a battle, and the prize, victory, is for 
the clever as well as the brave. 

Chance never supervenes except as a sequel of a cause. Every 
phenomenon, whether it is called chance, opportunity, or misfortune, 
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has acause. We say fortune has smiled upon the great men we read 
about, but it was something else than fortune. It was not fortune 
or luck that caused the accomplishment of a flight from New York to 
to Paris in about 33 hours, but hard work, study of all the elements 
until they were mastered. The same dogged determination of your 
students will bring success to all their efforts provided they are suited 
for and have an earnest desire to become proficient as printers and 
linotype operators. 

It is the early training, the start that you men and women give 
the boys, that counts, and counts big in after life. If it is printing, 
teach them to take a pride in their calling. Transfer your enthu- 
siasm to your pupils. 

Printing is the fifth, largest in all the great business organizations 
of the country. Steely automobile, clothing, and the packing indus- 
ae are the only trades that exceed printing in volume in the United 

tates. 

Impress on the young people’s minds the importance of printing 
in every community and every line of endeavor. Without printing 
there would be no civilization. If you believe this, and surely it is 
true, you will have no halfhearted way left in your system when 
talking or teaching the printing class. 

Speaking to teachers of printing which I presume I am doing 
to-day, I would say do not rush your students through a printing 
course with the idea that they can become linotype operators in a 
few short weeks. It can not be done; hand composition is the neces- 
sary fundamental. 

have many come to our school expecting to take a course of 
linotype instruction without having any printing experience what- 
ever. I understand some schools advertise to take such students; 
such schools are only seeking financial gain. Ninety-nine out of 
every 100 such students fail. They are out their time and money 
and find themselves no more fitted to take a position as linotype 
operator than they were before. Keep the young men away from 
such false promises and correspondence schools. There is nothing 
in it for the student. He is separated from his money by false 
promises. 

As you know, the linotype keyboard is the simplest part of the 
machine to master, but does not qualify a nonprinter for a position 
when he has learned it, but to a nonprinter it seems to be the whole 
thing, and he believes it until time and money are exhausted; then 
the awakening. 

Man’s business is to produce, to make, and it is one of our chosen 
missions to make printers, compositors, and linotype operators. It 
is all right for you to have an impulse, but you must know the business 
yourself, or how can you answer the questions that will come up at 
every turn of the wheel? A successful teacher must needs be a 
successful craftsman, if I may use that word; otherwise how can he 
expect to instill confidence in the minds of his or her students when 
attempting to explain the fundamentals and groundwork of the 
subject under consideration. The dreams of yesterday have faded. 
It is realism we are up against to-day. 

Students to make a success in the operation of the linotype, and 
by that I mean earn a livelihood after leaving school, must be experi- 
enced compositors, should have a good education, be thoroughly 
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drilled in English, particularly covering spelling, punctuation, and 
division of words. How to divide a word is of the utmost importance 
to linotype operators, as a wrong division may necessitate the re- 
setting of several lines when proof is returned, which is costly to the 
employer, as such errors and time can not be charged to the customer. 
Consider the cost of operating a linotype, including investment, 
overhead, and wages, from $3 to $4 an hour. It means something 
to an employer if the operator sets a “dirty” proof. Think of this 
and then realize how important it is to drill your printing students 
in these essentials. Clean proofs are worth much more to the office 
than speed and lots of errors. 

There should be some standard way as to the proper division of 
words. Printers are at variance with the professors on the subject, 
and dictionaries do not agree. In the larger printing offices you will 
find proof readers are a law unto themselves, which puts the compos- 
itor or operator at a disadvantage until he becomes acquainted with 
the style and custom prevailing in the particular office in which he is 
working. 

Teach the boys printing by all means. There is nothing better 
for those whose inclinations guide them that way. Perchance they 
will not all make good, but do not advise students to take up printing 
as a vocational study unless they signify their desire to become 
printer, compositor, or linotype operator. Women with printing 
experience make good operators, but not machinist operators. They 
are not successful as machinists. There are a number of women 
linotype operators working in offices where a machinist is employed 
that set as big a string as the average man, and proof is usually 
cleaner. 

Regarding the operation of the linotype, the regular operator 
becomes accustomed to the noise of the machine in operation, and 
can tell instantly by the sound if anything goes wrong. Now with 
the deaf student this, of course, is not possible, but there is some- 
thing about the deaf student I have noticed, possibly a more highly 
developed intuition of one of their senses that tells them instinctively 
to stop the linotype when anything goes wrong. How they can tell 
I can not say, but it seems to come just naturally for them to dis- 
cover instantly when anything goes wrong; possibly it is vibration. 
That is how I figure, that their physical disability does not impede 
prozress. I have no very clear theory on this subject, but mention 
it as you may have this objection to meet sometimes. 

Many deaf students graduated from our school are doing very 
well. They usually stick when they land in a good office. One 
young man who was a student in printing in this school in Columbus 
and afterwards finished a linotype course in our school in Chicago 
about two years ago made good, and is working in Cincinnati and 
getting full union scale, I understand. One thing I would impress 
upon the minds of you teachers—don’t let the boys underestimate 
themselves. There is nothing more fatal to the individual than to 
underestimate his own ability. Instill in their minds self-confidence, 
that much-to-be-desired quality that presupposes a sound personal 
estimate. Abraham Lincoln said, “The question of success is never 
with others; it is yourself.” 

Mr. AnvERsON. It is very gratifying to see how our large industrial 
concerns are interested in the deaf as workmen, as operators of the 
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machines, and I am sure that we appreciate the interest of the Mergen- 
thaler people in assisting deaf young men to become operators of 
their machines. 

We thank Mr. Knapp for his able address. 

Next on our program we have a young man, a graduate of this 
school, who has more than the usual amount of energy, push, and 
interest in his fellow deaf, and has become a successful chemist in the 
Goodyear plant at Akron. He is interested in all the deaf people 
there. He is president of the alumni association of this school and 
often goes out of his way to see that others get a square deal. His 

osition in such an industrial center as Akron, where the deaf are 
argely employed, has given him experience and a fund of useful infor- 
mation that will be very valuable to us. He will give us some of this 
information in a paper that he has prepared concerning the vocational 
training of the deaf in our State schools. 

I have pleasure in introducing Mr. Kreigh B. Ayers, industrial 
— chemist, connected with the Goodyear Rubber Co., Akron, 

io. 

THE INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION OF THE DEAF 


By Krereu B. Ayers, Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 


It took the World War to make us realize the value of our man power in the 
defense of our country. The best men went. The “unfits’” were left to run most 
of our industries and farms. During that time many of the adult deaf were taken 
on by the industries rather freely, and their ability to turn out good work soon 
demonstrated the capabilities of these deaf workers. In fact, the industrial con- 
cerns at that time were outbidding each other to secure first-class deaf working- 
men. The education of the deaf workingman was not so important in those days. 
To-day everything is changed. Most industries are so highly developed and the 
requirements are so exacting that the adult deaf have very little chance of 
securing employment as skilled workmen and at good wages. 

Although the emphasis in this discussion is on vocational education, such 
emphasis neither ignores nor in any sense disparages the value of general educa- 
tion. We all are agreed that all the education a deaf child can get is exceedingly 
valuable. We have profited much by the system of education hitherto used. 
Nevertheless, the time has arrived, and many of the leaders of the deaf will join 
me in the endeavor, to call your attention to the inadequacy of present methods 
of instructing the deaf pupil. 

The question which concerns the leaders of the Ohio Deaf-Mute Alumni 
Association is, ‘‘How do the great majority of the deaf pupils who leave school 
at any early age, or those not completing education at the age of 20, fare in the 
industrial world?” This has led to a survey by the president of the association 
and it shows that many of these deaf people are engaged in tasks in which they 
have no opportunity to apply what they have learned at school. They have 
forgotten most of what they learned at school by the time they are young men 
and young women on the approach of citizenship. The investment of the State 
in their particular education is, therefore, largely wasted and misdirected. 

Again, these young deaf people have an earning capacity but little above that 
which they had when they left school. They have not learned what it is to become 
adapted to a given work, to develop themselves to the highest efficiency in any 
direction; to settle down in a certain locality; to look forward to having a home 
and a family. In short, they find themselves without a plan for the future. 

It is therefore our plain duty to urge the heads of the State schools for the deaf 
to lay more stress, with the teachers as well as the pupils, upon the importance 
of the skilled vocations. While the choice of a definite vocation may be deferred 
for those who go to high school or to the college at Washington, it is time for those 
who leave school early to recognize the significance of their life pursuit. But 
suppose they do recognize it, where can we send them to-day to prepare for such 
vocation? Not every State school for the deaf in the United States can send every 
one of their June graduates to Gallaudet College. A good many deserving deaf 
graduates of State schools are prevented from getting a college education or 
even a vocational training. 
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‘The highly specialized conditions of our industries to-day require better 
‘preparation of the deaf as a class. The industries will hire them faster when 
they are found intelligent and well trained. How many deaf graduates of our 
schools can carry out an order or read blue prints? It is to be regretted that many 
are kept out of mechanical trades because of their inability to use shop math- 
ematics as applied to a machine shop and inability to measure with micrometers. 
Having no training in machine designs, or even mechanical drawings, they are not 
desired. Schools for the deaf should employ a competent machinist, one who 
can instruct a deaf pupil and equip a modern department with every piece of 
machinery that is used in a modern machine shop. The courses should be 
thorough and give the pupil a chance to learn the fundamentals of such work, 
and this would be one branch of what is termed a vocational education. 

Much stress is laid by the manufacturing industries on ‘‘industrial intelligence” 
and skill in the workman. This means that the deaf workman must understand 
the meaning and importance of ‘‘maximum results at minimum expense.”’ The 
manufacturer demands observance of shop and business ethics. He wants charac- 
ter. Now, our State demands character of its citizens whatever their vocation 
may be. Such characteristics, however, can not be developed out of nothing. 
It should be the duty of the heads of schools for the deaf to make their pupils 
feel a sense of responsibility and to develop resources within themselves. If a 
pupil can see the significance of his or her resources, the value of intelligence and 
skill in what he does, the sense of responsibility will naturally develop itself. 
This is what our schools fail to do. It tends to make a man a machine, to develop 
in him only a common kind of efficiency; it fails to help him see the significance 
of his work for himself, for his employer, or society. Is it any wonder that under 
such circumstances the deaf workman fails to show the characteristics which are 
in big demand now days? 

It is true that our present mode of living, transportation, production, and indus- 
trial problems are different since 1914, and because of such changed conditions 
they indicate that a new educational need has arisen. This need can be met only 
by the establishment of proper departments in schools for the deaf with a proper 
training staff that will give our youth an intelligent insight into vocations which 
they choose, and develop them to a high standard of efficiency. Our schools 
have been doing their best, but conditions to-day in the industrial and social 
life among the adult deaf are such that these schools should from now on send 
into the industries boys and girls fully equipped to successfully compete with 
hearing youth in their particular endeavor. They will make good citizens as 
well as good workmen if they have had the right kind of training to realize the 
importance and significance of all that they attempt. 


CERTAIN IMPORTANT THINGS STAND OUT 


Our present provision for educating the deaf is inadequate. Its dominant 
aim—a worthy aim, but not practical—is general culture. Very little or no 
provision is made to train the deaf for usefulness in some specific vocation. 
wp ;The progressive development of all first-class industrial firms requires skilled 
workmen, possessing industrial intelligence; that is, comprehensive insight into, 
and intelligent interest in, their trades. 

The production methods nowadays are such that workmen can not have 
training while at work. 

Almost any industry will hire the deaf if they are intelligent and handy with 
tools. All other factors, such as speech or lip reading or writing on a pad, are 
minor considerations. 

Manual training schools are for general education, like academic high schools. 
Manual training is not industrial training and should not be confused with it. 
Manual training gives a general acquaintance with our constructive and pro- 
ductive activities. It may make a pupil “handy” but it goes no further. Indus- 
trial training, on the other hand, means vocational training—training in trades 
and in agriculture and skill in particular vocations. It does not properly begin 
until the pupil is at least 16 years old. 

Boys are not wanted in industries nowadays until after they are 16 years old, 
and preferably 18 to 20 years old. The majority of deaf boys who are out of 
school at this time would be in school if the school had adequate preparation 
for some life pursuit. 

These years are valuable for industrial education, but there is no such school, 
even at Gallaudet College, whereby this education is provided, except to a limited 
extent, by philanthropy or by correspondence or private tutoring. 
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All schools for the deaf should offer a course of study covering four years of 
industrial instruction. The entire course could be completed in four years by 
continuous attendance, or in a longer time where necessary. The first two 
years should comprise general shop instruction with related drawings, math- 
ematics, natural science, the history of industry and commerce, shop and busi- 
ness. English, and the reading of appropriate articles and books. The last two 
years should give the pupil instruction for specific trades; and for each trade 
represented, the drawings, mathematics, physics, chemistry of that trade, history 
of that trade, a concrete knowledge of the subject. Teaching to be done by 
experts in each line. 

Coming now to the question of general instruction, the suggestions to follow 
are true of the educational system not only of the deaf but of the hearing as well 
and are predominant in the mind of a man following a trade and tradespeople. 
The criticisms and suggestions are equally true of schools for the hearing as well 
as of schools for the deaf. Too much emphasis has in the past been placed 
upon holding out before the pupil, from the commencement of his instruction, 
the accomplishments of great men. By that I mean of men great in the business 
world who have, by their peculiar endowments, attained the height of financial 
opulence. ‘Too much emphasis has been placed upon the incentive that to have 
an education, or rather to go through a school or educational institution, will 
permit the pupil deaf for life to wear a white collar and pick money out of the 
air. Unfortunately, the practical side of life brings us to the unpleasant realiza- 
tion that only the chosen few, with their particular attainments, ever arrive at 
that state of financial success where they stand out as examples to others. The 
mass of the pupils in every educational institution are those who must work 
with their hands as well as with their minds, and whereas considerable stress 
in the past has been laid upon the finer attainments which a person should have 
that would fit him for the position in life of a financier, more stress should be 
laid upon developing the abilities of the mass of pupils who will never reach 
that station in life but who, by reason of their natural limitations, must be satisfied 
to belong to the masses. 

This very condition of educational institutions has brought about the present- 
day advocacy of vocational training and though it has been slow to come, com- 
pared with the years it has been neglected, it is without doubt upon us and we 
must fully realize its importance. In schools for the hearing instruction in Latin 
and other languages which to us are dead languages, is to the average citizen of 
no practical benefit. It can be justified only on the basis of mental gymnastics. 
We must agree that mental gymnastics are necessary for the brain as well as the 
muscle; that both must be exercised to be developed. To the individual who 
will later rise to that high station of life where a knowledge of the dead languages 
gives him culture or polish that time is not wasted for that pupil. Nevertheless, 
we must submit that to the great mass of pupils these mental gymnastics are not 
able to be met or to be performed and the desired exercise is never acquired by 
the brain. To the great mass, therefore, all of that time is lost because it was 
not consumed in practical, or may I say, more common things that are easily 
comprehended. 

As suggested by Dr. Helen Thompson, after her research work concerning the 
instruction of the deaf, the most essential thing for the instruction of the deaf 
pupil is reading. By that she means that flash cards or books, when they can 
be used, bring to the mind a fund of knowledge and impressions that are intended, 
as far as possible, to compensate for the years of time that the brain has been 
shut out from the impulses and stimuli which the hearing child has received. In 
order to do that there must be a cramming into this deaf brain thousands of ideas 
and thoughts that have never occurred to the deaf child because of the absence of 
the stimuli through the ear which are present in the hearing child. 

“There is nothing new under the sun.’”’ How often have we heard this and 
how uniformly do we agree to it, and yet do we realize its full significance in deal- 
ing with the problem of the instruction of the deaf child? No person working 
at a trade can be simply satisfied with the mechanical performance of his partic- 
ular duty. In this age of machinery every position that can be mechanically 
performed is being performed by a machine. An intelligent understanding of 
that job is a necessary thing from the employer’s point of view. Practical books 
and practical results, equipping the pupil for practical life, must be the paramount 
idea of our educational system. 

When I look back at the years spent on myself and the hours consumed in try- 
ing to speak, I think how much better would my mind be to-day if that time had 
been used in absorbing books and literature and mechanical works, ideas and 
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thoughts which would have exercised my brain and given me new material with 
which to meet the new problems confronting us every day 

I was myself considered an honor pupil with respect aoe the performance I was 
able to give in speaking, yet I never endeavor to use that speech, for it has been 
lost to me and it had such limitations, even at its highest stage, as to make it 
entirely impractical. The effort of teaching a deaf person to speak is to me and 
hundreds of others of experienced deaf persons similar to the instruction in Latin 
and dead languages. There are those, such as Helen Keller represents, who may 
be benefited by it, and theoretically it is a most wonderful thing, but we have 
found through our years of experience in the business world, as members of the 
masses, that only the time spent upon routine practical matters has been of any 
great value or benefit tous. There will, no doubt, always be a very few pupils who 
will show some particular aptitude for oralism, but taking a page from the book 
of the deaf business man’s experiences, we submit to you that to the masses of 
us only instruction in vocational work in the little practical affairs of life, coupled 
with such a wealth of information as we can acquire through our eyes and can 
assimilate, will be of any benefit to us. 

These conclusions that I have given you are not based upon a hurried survey 
nor upon my own guess concerning the position of other deaf workers, but is the 
result of my years of experience and observation and the actual experience of 
500 deaf persons who have replied to a questionnaire sent out by me as the presi- 
dent of the Ohio Deaf Mute Alumni Association. We have only the interest of 
the deaf at heart. We are desirous and determined to help them and we feel 


‘ that we are not presumptuous when we say that our experiences should be of 


great value to the department charged with this wonderful and most difficult 
work. 


Mr. iiasiaie I do not think it is possible to have much discussion 
of these papers; but if anybody has a worth-while message to add to 
the papers, there is a short time at our disposal. Does anybody 
wish the floor? 

Mr. A. H. Norris, of Indiana. I want to say that in studying the 
subject of the teaching of trades or other things to the deaf we lose 
sight of the fact that when a boy goes to work in a shop or a factory 
at any task they don’t tell him why or how, but they just show him 
a few things and let him alone; but in a schoolroom a boy or girl gets 
instruction; you try to tell him how to do something; you tell him 
why or how; you use psychology. The key to success in the shop is 
psychology, and we must have teachers of psychology in the shops 
just as we have teachers in the schools. 

Mr. Buarrner. At the convention at Council Bluffs two years ago 
the teaching of bookbinding was suggested by Doctor Long, of the 
Iowa school, and I happened to be there and happened to engage in 
that discussion a little bit, and Doctor Long and I rather differed a 
little in regard to the expense of setting up a bookbinding department. 
I have noticed here an exhibit from the Iowa school, which is a very 
fine exhibit, and for which we are under obligation to our friend from 
Iowa, and especially our good friend on the stage here, the chairman. 
I would like to ask how much of a plant they have been able to put 
in and what the cost of it was. I notice that they have a number of 
books there that were evidently bound in that department. The 
reason why I am asking this is that I am interested in that trade and 
possibly, if it doesn’t cost too much, in time we shall establish 
something of the kind in our own institution in Oklahoma. 

As I stated in my talk two years ago on the floor of the convention 
at Council Bluffs, we had a bookbinding department in Texas for 
quite a number of years. It was a part of the State printing depart- 
ment, which was eventually abolished because it was unconstitu- 
tional—so decided by the State attorney general—but I saw the work 
that was done there. Itwasasplendid work. They turned out some 
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good material from the bookbinding department of the State, and 
up to this day—and that had been quite a number of years ago, 
when that department was abolished—there are still deaf men work- 
ing in the bookbinding shops in Texas—Houston especially, and 
Dallas and Fort Worth—and I think as Doctor Long said two years 
ago, it was a very good trade to teach the deaf boys. I not only think 
so but I know it from observation during a period of years, and I 
would just like to ask how much of a department has been established 
at Council Bluffs, what it has cost, and the extent of the work that 
has been done there. 

Mr. Anprerson. Mr. Blattner, I shall try to tell you as nearly as 
I can what you wish to know. I must confess I am rather helpless 
concerning financial affairs without the records. I do not memorize 
all those figures and I can not tell you to a dollar and a cent. just what 
it all comes to, but as nearly as I remember we spent something over 
$500—that is, we actually spent about $500 for equipment for 
that bindery—but the item of equipment that we could make our- 
selves in the carpenter shop was considerable and is not included in 
that $500. I remember now the discussion at Council Bluffs when 
that came up, and I reminded Doctor Long of that fact. The car- 
penter shop made quite a number of things—I should say about $200 
worth—and that should be added to that $500 estimate if we want to 
be perfectly correct about the cost. But since the carpenter shop 
needed practice, it would have been using that lumber anyway for 
various smaller articles, and we just let it go. Now we have such 
machinery as the backing press and a large trimming knife. The 
trimming knife was built in our carpenter shop, saving us about $75 
for the table. We purchased the knife and the metal part and made 
the wooden part ourselves. 

We have a sewing machine for stitching leather, a standing press, 
a set of brass type for titles, a number of smaller presses—ledger 
presses you would call them—and a gold-lettering outfit which I 
think is one of the most costly items of equipment. There are quite 
a number of articles included in that, and really that is about all 
you need in the way of the more costly equipment. The minor 
things amount to quite asum. You must have such things as oyster 
knives, scissors, awls, punchers, paper punchers, leather punchers, 
knives, hammers, and such things. But I believe if Mr. Blattner had 
about $800 and the advice of some one who knew the business, he 
could fit out a first-class bindery that would repair all the books in 
the schoolrooms and the library, bind all the papers for the school and 
office and branch out into a little other work to maintain interest 
among the boys. I have seen in our own bindery that the boys to 
whom we teach bookbinding are not old enough to sustain interest 
in this work unless they are given something else besides straight 
bookbinding by hand. AsI wrote a little while ago, I had concluded 
that for boys up to a certain age woodwork was the best of all our 
trades, because it kept them busy at something they would continue 
to do. I found that bookbinding for boys baker a certain age was 
distasteful to them. They weond do it up to a certain point, but 
then they would get tired. They would have to do the same thing 
over and over again; consequently, after they had done it a while 
they, didn’t want to doit any more. But you take boys who are more 
mature, such boys as we have in the printery, say, a boy who would 
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be capable of operating a linotype machine, he could keep this work 
up better; that is, he would have more sustained interest and work 
ahead better. So if you have a bindery you must consider the older 
boy only. Don’t try to get any boys who are not in high school. 
Keep them out of it. It is gur conclusion in Iowa that it is better 
to eliminate the smaller boys. I believe it has been a failure for 
them, and we should consolidate the bookbindery with the printery 
and rotate the boys from the linotype department to the bindery, 
to the press room, to the composition department—the older boys, 
the boys who are able to do good work. That is the way it is worked 
out. I would advise you not to attempt to teach bookbinding to 
the immature boys, even though it is true that most schools do not 
have enough older boys to do all the work needed in the carpenter 
shop and the work needed in the printery and all the work that will 
be needed in the bindery. That has been my experience. 

We turned out about $1,600 worth of repair work in the last year. 
That is figuring closely at school prices. We repaired about 800 
volumes for the school library, putting on new covers. Some of 
them we took all to pieces, restitching the signatures together, put on 
new cases, put gold lettering on the cases, and turned out a very good 
volume, such as you saw over in the exhibit. That was done under 
the instruction of a young man who had been taught at Greeley, the 
bookbinding department at the Greeley Teachers College, Colorado. 

Mr. Buatrtner. I would like to add just a word to what I have 
said. It seems to me that this department of bookbinding could be 
made a complete department in itself and not have to dovetail in 
with any other department or trade. It is a trade in itself, and our 
printer boys, of course, have a trade of their own to learn, and they 
require all the time that they possibly have to learn that trade. As 
I said a while ago, I believe that this is a good trade for the deaf, for 
the reason that they can learn it, and for the further reason that you 
can gather up a great deal of material upon which these students can 
be practicing and taught the trade. It is not necessary to confine 
your work to the books that you have in your own trade, but you can 
get books from the State library and from other State institutions and 
from the outside, and for that reason I say that it is a good trade to 
teach in a school for the deaf. There are some trades that are not 
good trades to teach in a school for the deaf, because they haven’t got 
the material to work on. For instance, automobile repairing and 
blacksmithing and other trades that they are trying to teach in 
schools for the deaf. They have not sufficient material to work upon, 
but for this bookbinding trade they can get all the material that they 
need, that they want and that they can work over, and for that reason 
I think the schools throughout this country ought to take a little 
more interest in this trade and try to establish it. 

Mr. AnpERsoN. I must now declare the meeting of the industrial 
section at an end. 

AURICULAR SECTION 


Miss Matie E. Winston, of the Wright Oral School, presiding. 

Miss Winston. As you may have occasion to know, through the 
loan of instruments and through valuable help given to us, the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories and the Western Electric Co. have shown 
themselves kindly disposed toward us in our position as educators 
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of the deaf. They are generous and eager to cooperate with us in 
the work of training for better hearing, for fuller use of the degree of 
remaining hearing, and for better speech. 

Through this contact with their research and scientific depart- 
ments, we are able to have with us here. Dr. Harvey Fletcher, of the 
Bell research laboratories in New York, who very graciously acceded 
to our request that he come here to speak to us. 

Following Dr. Fletcher’s address, we should like to hear from you 
on the practical working out of the testing of hearing, also of the use 
of hearing aids and of the progress of auricular work in your schools. 
May I call upon Doctor Taylor, Superintendent Gruver, Superin- 
tendent Forrester, of the Rochester School, Principal Gardner, of the 
New York Institution, and Principal Elstad, of the Wright Oral 
School, to lead the discussion? And will others who have a word for 
us please follow these speakers? 

I shall now introduce to you the speaker, Dr. Harvey Fletcher, 
research engineer of the Bell Telephone Laboratories of New York 
City. Doctor Fletcher at one time held the position of professor of 
physics at the University of Chicago. He is also the author of several 
valuable research works. 


THE POSSIBILITY OF USING A SMALL AMOUNT OF RESIDUAL HEAR- 
ING IN THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF 


By Dr. Harvey Fuercuer, Research Engineer, Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
New York City 


It probably seems very presumptuous on my part to discuss this 
subject before a body of teachers such as this. I have had no exper- 


ience with the problems of teaching the deaf and have had only 
slight contact with those who are veterans in this work. Doctor La 
Crosse suggested that it might be of some benefit to you if I discussed 
some of the fundamentals of speech and hearing which have a bear- 
ing on this problem. Consequently, what I say must be somewhat 
speculative as far as its application to your problems is concerned. 
_ However, I hope it will suggest some new things to try which may 
lead to improved methods of teaching the deaf. 

First, let us consider the construction of speech. You are all famil- 
iar with the fact that speech is composed of fundamental sounds such 
as vowels and consonants and you are also familiar with the way these 
are formed by the speech organs. You may not be so familiar, 
however, with some of the physical characteristics of these sounds as 
they are transmitted through the air to the ear. Before discussing 
this phase of the subject, I desire to present for your consideration a 
classification of the speech sounds which I have found very con- 
venient. This classification is shown in Figure 1. The main differ- 
ence between this diagrammatical classification and that usually given 
is in the arrangement of the vowels, diphthongs, and transitionals. 

Professor Russell here may disagree with the way the vowels are 
arranged in this triangle [indicating], but for our purpose such dis- 
agreements are not vital. I have classified the speech sounds into 
six different classes as indicated. The diacritical marking here may 
not be familiar to you, but in every case a key word is given so that 
you can tell how the sound is pronounced. The international stand- 
ard phonetic alphabet was too complicated to write, and since we 
had to do a lot of writing with a phonetic alphabet a simplified mark- 
ing was a necessity. 
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The pure vowels are arranged along [indicating] the sides of the 
triangle. Then we have the diphthongs, which are indicated by 
arrows. As you go from one vowel sound to another vowel sound 
without interrupting the voice sound you always make a diphthong. 
The principaljones which we use in speaking are the one which goes 


CLASSIFICATION OF THE SPESCH SOUNDS 


“AY 


Pure Vowels - 11 


Long - & (tool), 3 (tone),, 6 (talk), a (far), &@ (tape), & (team) 
Short- u (took), o (ton), a (tap), e (teu. i (tip) 
Diphthongs - 4 


i’ ow of ew 


5. Trangitionals - 3 
Ws, ys h 
Semi-vowels - 5 
l, Yr, m,n, ng 
- Fricative Consonants - 8 
Voiced Unvoiced Pormation of Air Outlet 


v f lip to teeth 

2 s teeth to teeth 

th (then) th (thin) tongue to teeth 

zh (azure) sh tongue to hard palate 


Stop Consonants - 8 


Voiced Unvoiced Formation of the Stop 


lip against lip 
tongue against teeth 
tongue against hard palate 
tongue against soft palate 
28689 
Fic, 1 


from ‘‘a”’ to “e” [indicating], which is called ‘‘i’’, and the one which 
goes from ‘‘a”’ to “i” [indicating], which is called ‘“‘ou’”’. The one 
which goes oz “*5”’ to ‘&”’ [indicating], which is called ‘‘oi’’, is used 
slightly but not nearly as ymuch as the other two. Another which is 
used occasionally is ‘‘ew.’ 


89603—S. Doc. 62, 70-1——11 
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These are the principal diphthongs. I don’t know why some of'the 
others are not used. Any sound which slides from one vowel into 
another produces a diphthong. You will notice, however, that the 
four mentioned go from one vowel to another, which is quite different 
in character, consequently they are very distinct. 


? 


Then we have the sounds ‘“‘w” and “y’’, which are indicated in 
their eee positions on the triangle for the following reasons. 
As I conceive ‘‘w”’ it is simply the sound “i”. We start to say “a” 
or “é”, but fast as we get started the mouth position is changed 
over te. some other vowel position. This change is indicated by the 
pointed arrows in the figure. For example, if we —_ to say the 
sound ‘‘w”’ we put the mouth in the position to say “‘ti’”’ and immedi- 
ately change it Way and sound the vowel which comes safter it. Sim- 
ilarly, the sound “y” is made by putting the mouth in the position 
to say “6”, an accentuated “6”, and just as we get ready to say it 
and start the voice sounding, the mouth position quickly follows over 
to another vowel position. This operation is indicated by the arrows, 
for example, the word yo(6-6), you(6-i), ya(é-4). In each case we 
get back to the “‘e” position and quickly go to the vowel position. 

The semi cae Lr, m,n, and ng, are so classified because they 
have similar properties to the vowel sounds. There is a continuous 
flow of onee: from the mouth as these sounds are produced. They 
are sometimes classified as consonants because the mouth opening is 
partly stopped, but so far as the physical construction of these sounds 
when they are traveling through the air is concerned, they are similar 
to the pure vowel sounds. 

As the speech sounds radiate from the mouth they are transmitted 
through the air by means of pressure waves, successions of condensa- 
tions, and rarefactions. These air vibrations are exceedingly tiny 
and complicated since the cavities of the mouth and the throat are 
continually varying in size and shape and the stream of air is con- 
stantly being interrupted. The question arises, if some means is 
available for greatly magnifying these speech waves as they arrive 
at the ear, can it be used to advantage in the education of the deaf? 
In other words, can such magnified speech waves be interpreted by 
a deaf person who has only a very small residual amount of hearing? 
At first thought one might answer the question promptly by sa 
“Yes.”” However, if the residual hearing is so small that the Co 
speech sounds begin to hurt the ear before the weaker sounds, which 
are really the ones that carry most of the interpretation, are loud 
enough to be sensed, certainly under such circumstances a deaf person 
will have great difficulty in interpreting the speech sounds. Let us 
consider for a moment the relative intensity of these sounds as ordi- 
narily spoken. Figure 2 shows the relative powers of the fundamental 
speech sounds as produced by an average speaker. These numbers 
give the actual sound power in the sound as compared to that in the 
sound “‘th.” Also, in this table is shown the average duration of the 
sound as ordinarily spoken. In general, those sounds which are 
impressed upon the ear with the greatest power are also impressed for 
a longer time. For both reasons, the sounds in the first column are 
the ones which are most readily interpreted. Even for these sounds, 
the short and weak beginnings and endings of the sound govern to a 
large extent the proper interpretation. As a general rule, there is a 
period of rapid growth in amplitude lasting about 0.05 second, during 
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which time all components are quickly produced and rise nearly to 
maximum amplitude. Then there is a period of what is usually called 
the ‘‘steady-state”’ characteristic, lasting about 0.15 second. This is 
followed by a general decay lasting about 0.10 second. 


Relative powers of the fundamental speech sounds as produced by an average speaker 
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Tests made with telephone circuits arranged to eliminate both the 
beginnings and endings of these vowel sounds and to permit the ear 
to hear only the middle portions showed that the vowel sounds were 
very difficult to interpret under such circumstances. This empha- 
sizes the fact that the beginnings and endings of even this first class 
of sounds are very important. The beginnings and endings are of 
shorter duration and of less intensity than the middle portion. When 
the speech sounds are spoken by different individuals, or by the same 
individual with different emphasis, the power used varies considerably. 
For example, in the next table (fig. 3) is shown the relative speech 
powers used by individuals in conversation. 


Relative speech powers used by individuals in conversation 
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This shows that 16 per cent of speakers use a speech power below 
one-eighth of the average and 4 per cent use a power which is from 
four to eight times the average. If a deafened person is trying to 
hear conversational speech, the loudest sound which he receives 
must not be sufficiently loud to hurt his ear, and consequently will 
be governed by those vowel sounds which are emphasized. If under 
such circumstances the weak sounds can not be heard, then the proper 
interpretations can not be made. To emphasize this point, the speech 
sounds are arranged on the chart shown in Figure 4. On this chart 
the sounds are arranged to show not only their characteristic inten- 
sity but also the characteristic frequency. The ordinates, which are 
labeled ‘‘sensational level,’ represent the intensity level above the 
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threshold of audition. The sensation units used in this diagram are 
the same as are used in describing the degree of hearing. 

Let us consider first a case of a deafened person whose audiogram 
indicates that his threshold of hearing is about 30 units below the 
feeling or “hurting” point. If, now, an amplifier i is used to raise the 
intensity of the speech sounds so that the 6 is just at the feeling 
point, then he will be able to hear all the other sounds in their proper 
relationships, provided, of course, that the amplification has been 
done properly. This will, however, allow very little margin for vary- 
ing the intensity of the sounds while talking. Under such circum- 
stances, an overemphasized vowel sound would undoubtedly hurt 
the ear. However, it seems reasonable to expect that for such a case 
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good progress should be made in interpreting the speech sounds. For 
persons having a greater amount of hearing than this the difficulties 
should become less. 

In this connection it is important to point out that raising the voice 
to a high intensity does not produce the same results as amplifying 
it by some external means. When one tries to talk very loudly, there 
is a great tendency to overemphasize the vowels in comparison with 
the consonants. Itis very difficult to increase very much the intensity 
of some of the consonant sounds. Consequently, when one tries to 
shout into the deaf person’s ear, his speech is very much distorted and 
in just the wrong direction, for he is widening the intensity range 
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between the loud vowel sounds and the weak consonant sounds. For 
this reason, a good amplifying system should be very much better for 
teaching purposes. With its use the teacher can talk in a normal tone 
of voice, and the deaf child can compare the amplified sound directly 
with that which he can make which will be naturally in a normal 
intensity range. It has been somewhat of a mystery to me how a deaf 
child could learn to pronounce the speech sounds correctly by listening 
to the very intense shouted sounds. An analysis of such sounds clearly 
indicates that they are of quite a different character from those pro- 
duced with normal intensities. 

Consider a case of a person who has only 20 units of hearing above 
the feeling point. It is evident from this chart that the fricative 
sounds will not be ordinarily heard when the amplification is as strong 
as the ear can stand for the vowel sounds. For such a case, these 
sounds should be made much stronger in comparison with the vowels, 
either in the process of pronunciation or by some compensating device 
in the amplifying system. The amplifying system also should have 
some protective device which would prevent the intensities from 
becoming greater than a fixed amount; otherwise there would be dan- 
ger of continually hurting the deafened person’s ear. Certain types 
of vacuum-tube amplifying equipment can be made to have such a 
property. 

When the person’s residual hearing is only 10 units above the feeling 
point, it is evident that considerable difficulty will be had in trying 
to carry information to the brain by means of speech sounds. How- 
ever, even under such circumstances there is still some possibility of 
putting compensating devices in the amplifying equipment such that 
the weaker sounds will be magnified and the stronger sounds sup- 
pressed. This will produce a peculiar kind of speech as interpreted 
by one having normal hearing. However, for one having only such 
a small amount of residual hearing it will throw all the characteristics 
of the speech sounds into a comparatively small intensity range. This 
is necessary in order to carry the sensation to the brain without hurt- 
ing the ear. With an amplifying device which is compensated as sug- 
gested above it seems to me that good results should be obtained in 
teaching the deaf person to speak. Although the amplified speech 
sounds will be distorted under such circumstances, if the deafened 
person compares the sound given by the teacher to that produced by 
his own vocal organs until they sound the same, then the speech 
which he produces in the air will also sound the same as that produced 
by the teacher. It seems to me that there might be just as good, if not 
a better, future for this sort of thing as that used by certain teachers 
in which the feeling is utilized for recognizing the speech sounds or in 
which an oscillograph is utilized for permitting the deaf person to see 
the shape of the wave forms. 

Doctor LaCrosse has already brought to the attention of this asso- 
ciation a method of testing the hearing of children in schools for the 
deaf which makes use of the 3-A audiometer. In the use of this audi- 
ometer, I would suggest that when making the tests not only a figure 
corresponding to the threshold of hearing be obtained, but also a 
figure which represents the maximum sound which the child can hear 
without discomfort. The difference between these two values gives 
the range which might be used for interpreting sounds. In watching 
the demonstration this morning which Miss Winston was carrying on, 
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I noticed that one of the children was quite sensitive to the loud 
sounds. I am quite sure a test on the audiometer would show that the 
upper limit of her hearing—that is, the intensity where it begins to 
hurt and bother her—would be lower for her than for the other chil- 
dren. It is important to have both of these figures before you when 
attempting to reach the child through his residual hearing. You 
must not exceed the one and you must be above the other; in other 
words, you must work between them. I think a good deal might be 
— also if such tests were made at pitches corresponding to the 
requencies 128, 256, 512, 1,024, 2,048, and 4,096, determining in each 
case the difference between the threshold of hearing and the maxi- 
mum intensity which the child can stand. With this information 
available, one can more intelligently design the type of amplifying 
equipment which would utilize to the best advantage the residual 
amount of hearing which the child has. 

I realize that it may not be practical in a good many cases to use 
such equipment as I have suggested because of the expense involved. 
However, I am sure that there are a great many parents of deaf chil- 
dren who would gladly pay for such equipment if they realized that it 
would materially aid in the proper education of their children. 

As I said in the beginning, these suggestions are somewhat specu- 
lative, but are based upon the fundamental facts of speech and 
hearing and may be worth giving a trial. 

Miss Winston. I should like to say that we haven’t the time to 
bring out the fine points of auricular training in our classroom demon- 
stration here, but if you will call at the Wright Oral School] some time 
you can see how the work is done in all the correct phases. We shall 
be glad to show you, but here we propose just to give the working 
start. We wish, if possible, to use the natural voice, which is, of 
course, the natural avenue for the child to receive help. If there is a 
wish to use amplifying instruments, we are glad to use them, but our 
main idea is to use the human voice, if possible, and, as you will have 
noticed through the demonstration work, many children have a large 
per cent of hearing and they have not been using it. They have 
grown up without realizing that they had it. That has been a total 
loss to them. 

Mr. Gruver, won’t you pleas¢ say something about the work at 
your school? 

Mr. Grover. I feel that there are so many of you here who are so 
much better prepared to say something in regard to auricular work 
than I, that I really hesitate to say anything. 

The auricular work in the Pennsylvania institution is really in its 
beginning. In other words, they have done so much more in other 
schools that I want to sit here and learn from them, for the simple 
reason that we are not qualified, I am not qualified, at this stage of 
progress to give any real information in regard to auricular work. 

Miss Winston. We want your help and encouragement, so that 
others will go on and do what you are doing. 

Mr. Grover. Well, what we are doing has been just begun. We 
have tried a few instruments, and the members of our board have 
authorized me in the next year to purchase two or three units, one 
unit of two or three varieties of instruments to try out. They have 
also appointed a committee of the board to investigate this type of 
general work. We haven’t done anything yet; consequently I am 
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sorry to say, Miss Winston, I can not report. We have done very 
little indeed. We have just made a beginning. 

Mr. Exstap. We have been on the program every morning, and 
those who are interested have noticed how we carry on the work in 
the beginning. We do begin earlier than with those pupils whom 
you have been watching over at the demonstration room. We begin 
with even little 4-year-old children. You know that children of that 
age can not do a certain thing for any length of time and get much 
benefit out of it. You have to change your program very often, 
and it is a good change to give them auricular training. You can use 
the card and the key and the comb, and use the whistle and the bell 
and the little crickets that you can get in Cracker Jack boxes, and 
such little things, and they get a lot of pleasure out of it. 

If you come to the Wright Oral School some time, we will take you 
up to the kindergarten department and you can watch that work. 
They get a lot of pleasure out of it. You can start at that early stage 
and you can have all that work done by the time they are old enough, 
so that you can get better tests of their hearing. Then we carry on 
the work with older pupils, who have a larger fund of language forms. 
You can give them very difficult stories. 

Part of our work in the older classes is done individually. We have 
had one girl who has had a private teacher practically all the year in 
English and in Latin, and unfortunately that girl didn’t have a suffi- 
cient amount of hearing to get it all by speech, but often a girl or boy 
will have enough so that you can sit right by the child at the table 
and give all the instruction through the ear. I had a boy in algebra, 
and I taught him alone all this year, and we sat and talked to each 
other, and yet he couldn’t get along in the public schools. Of course, 
you can’t do that where you have a large class, and there is where 
the instruments come in handy. Having such small classes we do not 
need these instruments. We have one boy whose parents were very 
desirous of his having a machine, and so we got him the best one that 
the Western Electric Co. has put out—a very small compact ma- 
chine—and he carries it around with him and has a microphone that 
is just large enough so he can put it in his vest pocket, and he has a 
little stand that he can put it on and set on the table while the class 
is in operation. We find that the only valuable aid there is in that 
is that you can increase the distance—that you can get farther away 
from the child and still get the same results. And that machine does 
not distort the sound as much as some do. The best way to find 
out is to come and see, and I invite you all to come. 

Miss Winston. I would like to say about giving the work to the 
hurting point, we don’t do that in every-day work. This morning 
this was a new little girl and I was asked to test her. In the hurry 
of getting across to her what I wanted to show I let her appear to be 
hurt. She was not as much as she seemed. It was that she was just 
beginning to recognize sound, and she expressed it in that way. It 
was not actually hurting her. She hadn’t the expression of pain 
that they do have whenit hurts. But we do not in giving the training 
do that. We take longer. We go over a greater number of days 
giving the training and see to it that that does not happen. But in 
the beginning, to awaken them to get them conscious of sound, they 
sometimes make that expression. 

Dr. Hall, haven’t you anything to say? 
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Dr. Perctvat Hatz, of Washington, D. C. Five of our students 
who have a considerable amount of hearing have been trying some 
of the newer instruments made by the Western Electric Co., and 
they are very enthusiastic about them. Of course, I feel that some- 
time or other we ought to be able to obtain from this company, or 
some similar company, a machine which will help in that matter. 
I don’t believe that our State schools will be able to hire a teacher 
for each pupil, and we work on the possiblilty of a multiple machine 
that can be used with a class, so adjustable that it can be used with 
a child who has 10 per cent of hearing and another child who has 
20 per cent and another child who has 30 per cent, and so on, all 
with one teacher at the same time. It seems to me that that would 
be very useful, and the development of it might be a very good thing 
indeed and very helpful to us who can not afford to take one teacher 
and have him sit down with one pupil and spend a great deal of time 
with that one pupil. 

I would like to hear from Doctor Fletcher whether some such 
instrument can be produced that can be put into our schools some- 
time in the near future. I think in a good many of our schools we 
would like to have a teacher to every one or two or three pupils, but 
of course that is not always possible. 

Miss Winston. Of course, with auricular training it is not neces- 
sary to have a specially trained teacher. As I said the other day in 
class, the teacher who has such a class will use her common sense 
with the idea of using the hearing that each child possesses. At the 
beginning, you know, the superintendents rather felt they could not 
afford the time, and they didn’t have enough teachers to carry it 
along, but you see they did. Auricular training has had a great 
awakening power and has even greater possibilities, and we are 
gradually coming to it. 

Mr. Bsoruee, of Maryland. I think the chairman has hit upon 
the keynote there that ought to bring us back to earth a little bit, 
so to speak, as to the demonstrations that we have witnessed. 

I believe we are going so fast about some of this work that we are 
getting away from some of the beginning. It was only a very few 
years ago that we began with the piano work with some of our deaf 
children. Now I believe that we ought to go back somewhat to the 
piano idea. The piano was scoffed at by some—the idea of the chil- 
dren standing with their hands on the piano. There was a feeling 
that they were getting that through bone conduction or something of 
that kind. I am absolutely convinced that the children who made 
progress that way did so because they had some residual hearing 
that was being developed. 

I had a very interesting illustration of that with a girl who had 
gone through our school. She was doing high-school work and she 
was considered to be a totally deaf girlk Her hearing had never 
been tested by the audiometer—it had not been heard of, I guess; 
at least it was not used in the school nine years ago—and it was 
only a very short time till that girl actually began to use voice modu- 
lation in her singing of simple little songs—and I still use the term 
“singing”? because it approximated it—and the teachers that had 
taught that girl were perfectly astounded to see that she could use 
voice modulation, because they thought she was totally deaf. Now, 
when we get down as low as 10 per cent of hearing, I am sure that 
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a child that has that small degree of hearing can get the benefit of 
15 minutes daily of that piano work, and I feel that all of the schools 
where they don’t feel that they can afford as yet to take up the 
electric devices, and some of them, especially are holding off spending 
rather large sums of money until the instruments are perfected, 
should at least at once put in a piano and get a teacher to start in 
with that branch of rhythm training, which is so elementary. You 
can give the teacher the class and give her a piano, and if she has 
any ingenuity at all she is going to do a great deal of auricular work 
without instruments until the time comes when she can get them. 

Miss Winston. It doesn’t require a great deal of time. It doesn’t 
require 15 minutes a day with the pupils alone. Five minutes with 
the pupil is a great help. You will be amazed at the results. Just 
try it. Each one of you try it, if you think it doesn’t amount to 
anything. If you have an advanced pupil, try it with him some- 
time and see what he does. If you can give 15 minutes to a pupil 
alone, well and good, but just try 5 minutes. 

Doctor Futetcuer. I would like to ask whether you have any 
data indicating what per cent of the children are totally deaf and 
what per cent are in each one of the different classes? 

Miss Winston. Perhaps Mr. Fusfeld can give that. 

Mr. Fusrexp. I haven’t any recollection as to the exact figures 
on that, but I recall that in the residential schools there was an average 
of 25 per cent of hearing as measured by the audiometer. That 
seemed to be the average level. 

Doctor FtetcHer. How many showed no hearing at all? 

Mr. Fusrexp. I can not recall. It was a very small proportion. 

Doctor Fiercuer. Do you know that in the Wright Oral School? 

Mr. Extstap. We have 36 pupils who are taking auricular training. 
Three of them have less than 15 per cent of hearing; 21 have between 
15 per cent and 40 per cent of hearing, and 12 have hearing between 
40 per cent and 75 per cent. That is by audiometer test. 

Mr. F. M. Driaes. I know that when Mr. Day made the survey 
at our school in Ogden we were simply astounded to discover that 
pupils from what we call ‘‘deaf” families had as much as 40 per 
cent hearing in one ear. We had thought they were stone deaf, 
born deaf, and we were simply astounded to find so many of our 
deaf children were not deaf. They had a great deal of hearing. 

Miss Winston. I would say from my experience with the children 
in this school that you will find a great many of the State schools 
have children who have hearing that they thought did not have 
hearing. Perhaps some of you saw the little girl yesterday who 
came in said to be stone deaf. It took quite a little time to get 
sound to her, but she had 40 per cent in one ear and 50 per cent 
in the other. Forty per cent, or 50 anyway, is a very workable 
percentage, and before she left she was conscious of sound, and 
every time she meets me about the building now she looks at me 
with a new light in her eyes. She has a feeling that she has some- 
thing that she didn’t think she had before. 

Mr. Buartner. I should like to say that in the State institutions 
that depend upon State legislatures for appropriations they have got 
to answer some questions to those legislators, and one of the very 
insistent questions that they propound to us every time we appear 
before them for appropriations is, ‘How many pupils have you got 
in the classes? How many pupils have you got to each teacher?” 
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Now, what I would like to know from these people who have been 
teaching by the auricular method is do you teach them along with 
* the other pupils the ordinary subjects, the totally deaf children that 
we teach by visible speech or lip-reading? Do you teach them by 
the auricular method at the same time? 

Miss Winston. We do. 

Mr. Buatrner. Is that practical? We haven’t tried the auricular 
method in our school. I know we have quite a sprinkling of children 
who have hearing, a degree of hearing; what percentage I don’t know. 
I never tested it. But do you teach those auricular pupils with the 
totally deaf pupils who are taught by lip-reading? We have about 
three or four to the class; it doesn’t average more than four; and the 
teacher sits at one end of the table and the pupils around the table, 
and they are seated so that if they have any hearing they can get the 
work through the ear, and if they can not they are close enough so 
that they get it through lip reading. They use both of them, and 
with the two working together they accomplish remarkable things. 
You can get almost anything if you put the two together. They may 
not hear a thing but they can see it; they may not see the thing but 
they can hear it; and the two work together very advantageously. 
But I admit that you can not do that in classes of 10 or 12, and there 
is where a large machine would come in handy. 

I was talking to a representative from the Illinois school who told 
me about a machine they have out there perfected by Mr. O. C. 
Smith, and if he is here I wish he would explain that machine. It 
sounded very interesting. 

Miss Winston. Of course, even in a large class with a child that 
has a considerable percentage of hearing it may be usable. That 
is perfectly simple. 

Miss Carter, of Chefoo, China. I was called up one day and asked, 
“Do you know anything about this machine which has been invented 
in Illinois so that deaf children can hear by the use of it?” I said I 
did not. I was told that there was very favorable mention of it in 
the American Medical Journal. I would be very much disappointed 
to go away from here and not hear anything about that particular 
instrument which has been invented, I understand, by Colonel Smith, 
formerly superintendent of the Illinois school. 

Miss Winston. Is there some one here who is able to answer that 
question? 

Mr. Joun M. Reta, of Illinois. I would say that the machine that 
we have at the Illinois school is simply a microphone, a three-stage 
amplifier, and a rheostat. With these rheostats the sound, which is 
greatly amplified when it reaches the deaf child, can be toned down 
to that child’s own individual degree of hearing. We have our 
school arranged in such a way that the child remains at its desk 
and the rheostat is placed on the desk. We have now a machine 
there by which we can reach 100 pupils. We still have classes as 
high as 10 and 12 at the present time but we have increased the 
power of the machine so that it now can reach 100. 

Doctor Hatt. I am very much interested in getting back to that 
idea of using the human voice close to the pupil. That is the best 
way, but can we always do it? And if with these machines now being 
perfected, such as Doctor Fletcher spoke of, along with all this research 
work, you can produce the human voice and amplify it without dis- 
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torting it, why not take advantage of that kind of thing? That 
would enable one teacher to work with 7 or 8 or 10 pupils instead of 
sitting down by one pupil for one minute or five minutes. Why 
not have it going for three or four hours, or all day? 

Mr. F. M. Driees. Each school day our classes in the rotating 
division are divided according to their needs for speech, lip reading, 
auricular training, etc., and go to the various teachers of the rotating 
division. Mr. Woodbury, who himself is quite deaf, had the auricular 
class and used the “‘ Aurist,” a little instrument similar to the ‘‘ Acous- 
ticon,” and day after day at 10 o’clock I would hear ‘‘ America.” 

Doctor Fietcuer. In closing the discussion, I desire to say a few 
more words concerning some of the ideas which have been mentioned. 

I did not have time to discuss the chart (fig. 3) which helps to vis- 
ualize the whole structure of speech. On this vertical axis the inten- 
sity level of the speech sounds is represented, and on this horizontal 
axis the characteristic frequencies are represented. For example, 
the positions of the sound ‘‘e”’ on this chart indicate that it has two 
characteristic intensities ad frequencies—namely, the intensities at 
95 and 92 and the frequencies at 350 and 3,200 [indicating]. The 
chart represents the relationship for the sounds spoken by an average 
speaker when the hearer is about 3 feet away. Consider the position 
for the sound “‘th.”’ It is seen to be very low in intensity and very 
high on the frequency scale. It is for this reason that it is the 
most difficult sound to interpret. Now, if for any cause, such as a 
disturbing noise or deafness, the threshold of hearing is raised up 
to this value [indicating horizontal line at 80], all the sounds below are 
blotted out and consequently can not be heard. Under such circum- 


stances, the interpretation of speech will be made entirely by means 
of the sounds above this line. Under some circumstances we might 
have a reproducing machine which reproduces the low frequencies but 
not the high ones. For example, if such a machine did not reproduce 
the frequencies above the line indicated at 3,200, then the sounds 
“3,” “f.” and “th” would be entirely blotted out, and parts of the 


sounds “‘sh,”’ “ch,” ‘‘z,”’ and ‘‘v’’ would also be lost. It is for this 


reason that most commercial sets for aiding the hearing do not repro- 
duce these fricative consonant sounds. 

It is quite frequent that the hearing is impaired for these high 
frequencies. Under such circumstances, the person does not hear 
these sounds and for that reason is apt to mispronounce them. You 
might be interested in a case which came under my observation. 

A young lady who had a hearing loss of about 60 per cent was 
making some tests for us in our laboratory. I noticed that she did 
not pronounce the fricative sounds. Except for this defect her 
speech was very good; she was attending high school. I told her 
that she did not pronounce the ‘‘th” and “f’’ sounds and she was 
unaware of the fact. Upon testing her hearing it was found that the 
hearing loss at those frequencies which were necessary to hear these 
fricative sounds was much greater than at the other frequencies. An 
amplifier was arranged so as to amplify this upper frequency region. 
I then pronounced the sounds to her through this amplifying set ; and 
asked her to repeat them, letting her listen to her own voice over the 
amplifier system. In less than 15 minutes she had learned to say 
these sounds without any difficulty. It was perfectly evident that the 
reason she mispronounced the sounds was because she had never 
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heard them. I think there are a lot of children in schools for the 
deaf who could be much more intelligently taught if the degree of 
hearing at the various frequency ranges was definitely known. 

Another case that came to my attention was that of a little girl 
about 6 years of age. Her parents thought that there was something 
wrong with her intellect. She was unable to talk. The reason that 
they thought there was something wrong with her intellect was be- 
cause the ordinary hearing tests had indicated that her hearing was 
almost normal. The parents of this little girl happened to be ac- 
quainted with some of the telephone officials, who brought the case 
to our attention. Upon testing her hearing it was found that, 
although she could hear the low frequencies practically as well as 
one of normal hearing, she could not hear any of the frequencies above 
about 1,000. For this reason all speech sounds sounded like a rumble 
to her, and consequently when she tried to imitate them she made 
just a rumbling sound. In other words, about the only part of the 
speech sound which she could hear was the vowel part and it was 
that part which she tried to imitate. 

In closing, it may be well to emphasize a statement which Miss 
Winton made—namely, that seeing the sounds made with the lips 
and hearing them with the ears are complementary processes which 
help each other. Those sounds which are hard to read from the for- 
mation of the lips, such as the vowel sounds, are easy to hear, and 
those which are easy to read, such as the ‘‘s’s” and the ‘“‘th’s,” are 
very hard to hear. It is for this reason that very frequently you 
are unconscious of the fact that you can not hear the “‘s’s”’ and ‘‘th’s’’. 
When listening to speech from the platform, such as you are now 
hearing, very few of the “th” and‘‘s”’ sounds are sufficiently loud to 
reach you at intensities above the threshold. They are supplied to 
the brain either by seeing the lips or by the context in the sentences. 

Before closing there is another incident which I am sure will interest 
you. A father brought a boy of about 13 years of age into my office 
recently. He had seen an account of a talk on the artificial larynx; 
he therefore concluded that I was a throat specialist and had brought 
his boy to me for treatment. He said, ‘‘The boy can not talk; there 
is something wrong with his speech.”” The boy looked bright enough 
and was nearly grown up; almost as tall as his father. I asked 
the father what he had done to remedy the defect and he replied 
that he had done nothing. I asked the father if the boy was hard of 
hearing and he replied that he was not. Upon making tests, however, 
we found that his hearing was very deficient. This was probably the 
only reason that he had not learned to talk. It may seem strange 
that such a thing would happen here in America, that of having a 
boy grown up to be 13 years of age with parents who had done noth- 
ing to educate him and who did not know that he was dumb simply 
because he was hard of hearing. 

Doctor Taytor. What we have had here is exceedingly interesting. 
I have had in the test of my own hearing evidence that my range 
in those high tones, the tones that are very high, is exceedingly limited, 
and this Tuniiestion is one of the things that certainly ought to-be 
worked out, and if it can be as it promises to be it will be something 
valuable for us to know. We will then be prepared to realize what 
a child knows. It is a big step forward to us to have an instrument 
by which we can have a constant measure of hearing, even with its 
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weaknesses. Then if we can have a measure by which we can deter- 
mine a person’s ability to hear high and low notes and all that, we 
have reached a point where our work can take on a great deal more 
of a scientific nature. 

Mr. Buatrner. I would like to ask of those who-have used ampli- 
fiers to aid hearing whether they have discovered children who can 
hear some sounds and not others? Whether these amplifiers, such 
as the Acousticon and others, were instrumental in bringing those 
sounds out or bringing them into the ears of those children so that 
they could hear them, or did they continue to be deaf with reference 
to those sounds? 

Mr. Eustap. Well, as Doctor Fletcher said, the f’s and the s’s and 
th’s and those sounds don’t come through on a machine as well as 
they should, and I think that is what they are working on. When 
they get that, then the machines will be very much more beneficial. 
You can talk very loudly and they don’t seem to come out, and the 
louder you talk the more distorted the vowels become. So it doesn’t 
work very well. We have a big audiophone that you can use with 
each ear, and we find that it saves the voice of the one who is giving 
auricular training, but the children are complaining all the time that 
it is either too loud or not loud enough and they do not get the best 
sounds from it. 

Mr. Buartner. What about those children who are deaf with 
reference to certain sounds? 

Doctor Fietcuer. I should like to answer that by saying that 
I have not tried here to describe any particular instrument. There 
isn’t any such thing as I tried to describe in this paper. I was trying 
to look forward to the ideal, and that thing would never happen unless 
some of you are sufficiently interested in this thing to want to try it, 
and possibly by trying some of these combinations and finding that 
they work, then somebody might be sufficiently interested to manu- 
facture such an apparatus. You see—I will put it frankly—from 
a manufacturing standpoint a lot of this material has not been made 
because it is a dead loss with a large company such as ours. I think 
there probably are some companies that probably might make some 
money out of it, but I want to assure you that is not the case with 
us, and it is only with an extreme amount of effort that we were able 
to continue in this field so far as concerns the making of apparatus 
and appliances, devices, as means of testing hearing, such as you 
might need in work in the schools and such as has been used by the 
doctors, the audiometer. Sometime they may be able to get some 
of the money back that they have put into it, but it will be sometime 
in the future, I want to assure you that. 

Mr. Buatrner. Doctor Fletcher, we appreciate the efforts of 
your company to produce a machine that will be helpful, but what 
I wanted to find out was whether any of these amplifying machines 
benefited those children that were totally deaf as to certain sounds. 

Doctor FLetcuer. I don’t think that can be answered, because 
I don’t believe any such machine has ever been used of the type 
corrected for various speech sounds. I mentioned the fact that I 
used one in my own laboratory that I fixed up specially, and I found 
that in 15 minutes it corrected speech. I have had that experience. 
But of course that was with a girl who was intelligent, was in the 
high school, but she only had certain defects, but those defects were 
remedied. 
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I would also like to say this, that the same principle is used in try- 
ing to correct foreign languages. You can get them to speak and 
hear their own voice back to them. That is the first time they recog- 
nize that they are not speaking as you and I are speaking, those 
that have a foreign accent. They will go along for years and years 
and keep that foreign accent, but if you can get them to record it, 
or they can get it so they can listen to it alongside of somebody else’s 
voice that is correct, then they will realize that they have made a 
mistake and then stop to correct it. It works just the same there as 
it would for a hard-of-hearing child. 

Mr. Reta. I might mention a case where one of our boys had been 
taking lessons in band music for two years and couldn’t get the 
proper distinction between high and low notes, and in five minutes 
on our amplifier he found the difference and corrected his mistakes. 

Mr. F. M. Driaes. Doctor Russell, you showed in the laboratory 
through the window the other day some instrument where you were 
teaching your people Spanish. I wish you would tell these people 
about that, will you? 

Doctor Russetu. This question of the foreign accent which con- 
fronts the foreigner is very interesting. I started to do my Ph. D. 
dissertation on that subject along in 1910, and I went over to Ellis 
Island and took the foreigners as they came in. I dealt with perhaps 
two or three million of them, all told, as they came in through my 
hands. Then in 1914 I picked it up again and was very much shocked 
to discover in the course of this series of investigations that a German, 
for example, who comes in here to this country with the ability to 
speak very meagerly—that is, has a few words which he has acquired 
in classes in Germany—and speaks English very brokenly, invariably 
when you take him you have more difficulty with him than with an 
individual who knows absolutely no English. One of the principal 
reasons is this: If, when he says, “I tink so,’ for example, instead of 
“T think so,” and you say “No; I don’t want you to say ‘tink so’; 
I want you to say ‘think,’”’ he will turn right around nearly every 
time and say “I said ‘tink’.’”’ Of course you find that your problem 
is almost baffling at first. You don’t know just exactly what to do 
with him. 

Now, at Ohio State University we have a very elaborate laboratory 
which involves just exactly the technique that Doctor Fletcher 
refers to, and there we make use of a phonograph-recording process 
so that the student is forced not only to listen to a correct model but 
to record his own pronunciation, and we discovered with a great 
deal of surprise at first, but with a great deal of satisfaction, that that 
student when he listens back now to the record which he has made, 
for the first time becomes cognizant of the fact that he made a mistake. 
When he just speaks and listens to his own voice he is not cognizant 
of his errors; when he speaks into a machine and listens back to the 
machine, he is no longer listening to himself, and all of you know 
it is much easier to catch the other fellow’s mistakes than it is your 
own, so that when he is listening back to the machine he is listening 
to a third party. I don’t know but that there is some other psycho- 
logical fact behind that. 

In consequence of our experience with that process we are passing 
now about 500 students a day through this laboratory where we make 
them do all of their drill work in foreign languages. Now, instead 
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of making them translate page after page and do all kinds of home 
written work, we make them do most of their work orally, and prac- 
tically, I should say, twice as much work as they formerly did is now 
being done with the same amount of credit and with the same amount 
of effort on the part of the teacher, and the student on the whole 
makes about one-third better progress than he formerly did. 

Mr. I. B. Garpnemr, of New York. I have found this to be true 
through a long period of experimentation, that no matter what your 
machine may be it is not better than your microphone. The matter 
that Mr. Elstad mentioned here, that of the children’s reactions to 
the machine, is one that needs a good deal of attention, and the child 
is the only guide to the practitioner as to when to stop and how much 
to give-and all that. If it is made disagreeable, he won’t want to 
come back; if the machine is used in the right way with the child, he 
likes to come back every day. But we can’t give him all the time 
there is, of course because that is not primarily what he is in school 
for, but with us we do give every child an opportunity for about 10 
minutes each week. Then we have those who get 15 minutes each 
week, sometimes in 5-minute periods, sometimes in 10, sometimes 
15 minutes. And all those children are responding and have been 
progressively responding. 

I think a good deal can be judged by the reaction we get from the 
child. You can’t put into the child what he hasn’t got there to de- 
velop. And children develop slowly. They have got to learn to hear. 
So those sounds that Mr. Blattner mentioned represent what we call 
‘islands of hearing.’”’ There are also ‘islands of deafness.” Both 
have to be approached from a different angle and with different treat- 
ment, and whether they can be obliterated or ever will be entirely 
obliterated I don’t think it is possible to say, but certainly the effects 
of both can be minimized to a very large extent by cndaldeiie prac- 
tice, and always within a short period of time, not a long period of 
time. If you give too much time on the machine, especially on one 
key, they will lose all interest in it, because there is probably more 
vibration than they can respond to and can be absorbed by the 
nervous system. 

I didn’t mean to say so much about machines, but I didn’t want 
Doctor Fletcher to go back thinking that those instruments of his 
are not appreciated or that there are very few in this profession who 
are encouraging him, because I know there are many. I get inquiries 
from all sorts of people and schools for the hearing, and schools for 
the deaf all the time, and I want Doctor Fletcher to go back and tell 
his people that. 

Doctor Fuetcuer. I think that the proper solution of this question 
of interest lies with you. How can a man back in any industrial con- 
cern, manufacturing concern, or whatnot know what your problems 
are? It may be that the way to attack this problem is the way Doctor 
Russell has started, with a phonograph. Maybe you can get a phono- 
graph in your school and take a lot of work off the teacher. I don’t 
know. My whole object in coming here this afternoon is to sort of 
sketch over this field and feel around. Some of you people have got 
to be the originators of the apparatus that is going to be the right 
kind of an apparatus to use, and we will try to make it. Whether we 
shall be successful or not, I don’t know. 

Mr. Garpner. We speak of “percentages of hearing.’”’ That is 
misleading to those who think of percentages of 100 as being perfect. 
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When we say “percentage of hearing,” we usually mean a degree upon 
an audiometer, which is an entirely different thing. I would rather 
use the word “degree.”” Now the audiometer is, I think, fairly well 
adjusted for 100 to cover the average hearing of the normal individual 
at a certain distance, the ordinary distance through which you would 
speak to a friend if you were standing in conversation, and that aver- 
age distance would be probably 3 or 4 feet for the average hearing 
person—for what we call normal hearing—who would hear a fairly 
well-spoken tone of voice at 3 or 4 feet. 

Then, as you drop down, you find that the scale does not remain 
constant. The number of feet that you advance or go back does not 
correspond to the scale of degrees on the audiometer. So I don’t 
think it is a good thing to begin to learn these things by using wrong 
terms. It is not percentages of perfect hearing that we want to 
express; it is degrees upon a fixed scale on a machine called the 
audiometer. 

Doctor Fuetcuer. I think the per cent of hearing used on that 
scale is more universally adopted throughout the country now than 
any other per cent. The percentage of distance away that you get 
doesn’t mean anything, because in a room after you get 10 feet away, 
it doesn’t decrease any in most rooms to go any farther, because the 
whole thing is reflected about and the hearing doesn’t go down at all. 
The doctors have gotten into all kinds of trouble by using that scale, 
have gotten into all kinds of law disputes, etc., and the courts now 
are beginning to adopt this scale that reads in per cent on that audi- 
ometer. It seems to me it is the only reasonable and logical way of 
speaking of per cents; speaking of per cent distance away certainly 
doesn’t give you the per cent of hearing. 

Mr. Garpner. That is just the point exactly. 

Doctor Ftetcuer. But this does give you per cent from the point 
where you can not utilize it any more. 

Mr. GarpNER. But my point is that the degree that is given in 
percentage is al] right. As you increase your distance your machine 
will be just the same and your instrument will remain constant. 

Doctor Fuetcunr. I realize your meaning, but I still want to say 
that that 100 point is where the average person will feel a sound. 

Mr. GARDNER. Yes. 

Doctor Ftercuer. That is an arbitrary scale, it is true, but it is a 
scale which most doctors are now beginning to adopt. 

Mr. Garpner. Even so, we are working from the standpoint of 
education. If you have got 100 per cent and here is a child that 
registers 11 per cent, he is all right at that certain per cent, all right 
at a certain distance, and if you have a child who registers 50° on the 
audiometer you are not able to force him to the difference in distance 
between those two. It is not in the instrument; it is in the ear. 

Doctor Fiercurr. But I was trying to point out that distance 
hasn’t anything to do with per cent of hearing. That depends on the 
acoustics. It depends on the room, whether you are in a dead room 
or a live room. 

Mr. Garpner. It depends upon the condition of the inside ear. 

Doctor Taytor. There is one point that I would like to make 
there. It seems to me that there is not a clear understanding as to 
what we mean by ‘‘unit of value.”” We have had all sorts of ways of 
measuring the hearing of a person by doctors and everybody else, 
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and it has been the most confusing thing in the world. There isn’t 
any question in my mind as to how long a yardstick is, whether it is 
30 inches or 36 or 42; if it is universally accepted, we know what length 
that stick is and we have a stick which is recognized and which remains 
-uniform and that is a standard, and when you say that a person has 
such and such an audiometer test, a person using that audiometer 
does get a very fair conception of the amount of hearing that that per- 
son has, which is something that we never had before. 

Doctor Russet. This question as to the legislature and machines 
interested me. I thought I might make a statement which might be 
of value to some of you who think that the legislature is hesitant to 
set aside money. I, too, have worked in a State institution ever since 
I have been teaching. When I first started out to get equipment for 
the teaching of modern languages, I couldn’t get anything. 

I located up in a garret three old machines—three old phono- 
graphs—and, since they were discarded and were in the junk heap, 
nobody objected to my taking them. Ispentseveral weeks and finally 
got them into shape and got a group of students at work on those 
three old machines. When I got that group of students at work on 
those old machines, racking my brain figuring out how I could get 
some money, I succeeded in getting them to load me up heavily 
over one period when they didn’t have a teacher and didn’t use the 
money, and with that money I bought then the first machines they 
had in the laboratory. When I got my first group of machines, I 
found that the institution was anxious enough to present something 
to the people at the State fair, and they called upon our department 
to take the machines down to present to the people some information 
as to what we were doing in the State university. I wasn’t there. 
I was in Europe when that happened, but they took them down and 
used our department to demonstrate how the university was teaching 
the students and making progress. It happened that many members 
of the State legislature were present and were very much impressed 
with the fact that the university was ahead of its time. The result 
was that when we went before the president with the request that 
we have money to provide some room so that we would have a place 
where we could work—up to that time we had to work out in the 
hall; we didn’t even have aroom where I could work with the students, 
or any set of instruments—all we had to do was to say to President 
Thomas, “I want you to come over to our place.”” When I got him 
over there in my room where I had them working—I had the room 
packed full of students—and of course when he saw them all at 
work at their machines I didn’t have any difficulty at all in getting 
mcaneete for partitions to go through here and partitions to go through 
there. 

Professor Baker is now in Europe. He got permission from the 
board to take a whole year’s leave in Europe to pursue his studies 
in phonetics, and I feel quite certain that one of the principal reasons 
why he was able to accomplish those results was because of the fact 
that he had sufficient equipment so that people began to talk about 
the phonetic laboratory and the legislature began to talk about the 
progressive institution that the State had. And I know that when 
the members of the State legislature come up to visit our institution, 
the place to which they are taken is the place where they have 
equipment. They take them over to the medical school; they take 
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them over to the physics department; they take them over to the 
chemistry department. Practically none of the work in the arts and 
sciences, which has no equipment, is ever demonstrated. 

Miss Winston. I am sure that we appreciate the message brought 
by Doctor Fletcher and the kindness of the organization which he 
represents, and I am sure we are all very grateful to him. 

I now think it is about time to adjourn. 

(Whereupon, at 4.50 o’clock p. m., the convention recessed until 
8 o’clock p. m. this day.) 


FRIDAY .EVENING SESSION 


The convention reassembled at 8 o’clock p. m., Dr. J. W. Jones 
presiding. 

Doctor Jonrs. The first thing on our program this evening is a 
paper by Mr. Fusfeld. 


A COURSE OF READING FOR ADVANCED CLASSES 
By Prof. Irvine 8. Fusre.p, Gallaudet College 


Some forty-odd schools representing a large proportion of the total number of 
deaf children enrolled in the schools of this country, furnish Gallaudet College 
with its student material. One of the conditions that all candidates for admis- 
sion must fulfill is to submit proof that they have mastered a satisfactory course 
of reading with a reasonable degree of understanding and appreciation. A direct 
relation between the college and the schools being thus established, the nature 
of the course of reading becomes a matter of concern to both. 

It has been no simple task to lay out such a course so that it would meet every 
Tequirement. At times, according to some critics, it fails to strike the correct 
balance. It may be pitched at too easy a grade, or again it may be raised to too 
difficult a level. A standing complaint has been that of expense, the schools 
finding it a burden to purchase each year a new set of books for each pupil prepar- 
ing for the examination, with little assurance that the book would again be used 
by other pupils later. These and sundry other considerations led us during the 
past year to seek the cooperation of those who are in the field, so to speak, actively 
preparing prospective candidates for admission to college, and who are in a posi- 
tion to know what the needs of the reading situation are. 

Accordingly, a letter went out to either the principal of the advanced depart- 
ment or the instructor of the graduating class of practically every school which 
in recent years had been sending graduates to college, inviting assistance’in mak- 
ing out a standard list of books that could serve as a course of reading for graduat- 
ing pupils of a school for the deaf and which could be made the basis of the reading 
course for applicants for admission to Gallaudet College. Such books, it was 
suggested in the letter, should be books that are easily available in moderately 
priced school editions and that fall within such classes as fiction, biography, 
animal life, adventure, nature study, poetry, the short story, Bible stories, and 
patriotic literature. 

It was hoped that thereby we could compile a standard list of approximately 
50 books that could be spread over a five-year period, after which the same set 
could be repeated in similar cycles, with perhaps different combinations each 
year. A certain amount of flexibility would be obtained in the addition to the 
list from year to year by the faculty of the college, or by suggestion from others 
interested, of such books that later win a high place in juvenile literature. 

The response was cordial and helpful. A reply was obtained from 22 schools, 
in a number of which more than one teacher joined in making up a list. The 
suggestions offered, comprising a total of 427 different titles, when reduced to 
analysis, produced the following results: 

1. It is significant that, of the 427 selections named, a book with patriotism 
for its theme—Edward Everett Hale’s ‘‘The Man Without a Country’’—led the 
array. This masterpiece appeared on 11 of the lists submitted. 

2. Longfellow’s ‘“‘Courtship of Miles Standish” and ‘‘ Evangeline” were each 
named nine times. 

3. Lamb’s “Tales from Shakespeare” was mentioned eight different times. 
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. Four books were each referred to seven times: 
Kipling, R., ‘‘ Jungle Book.” 
Scott, W., ‘Ivanhoe.’ 
Seton, E. T., “ Wild Animals I Have Known.” 
Stevenson, R. L., ‘“‘ Treasure Island.” 
. Seven books appeared on each of six different lists: 
Alcott, F. J., ‘‘ Bible Stories to Read and Tell.” 
Defoe, D., ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe.”’ 
Dickens, C., ‘‘ David Copperfield.” 
Franklin’s ‘‘ Autobiography.” 
Keller, H., “Story of My Life.” 
London, J., ‘‘Call of the Wild.” 
Nicolay, H., ‘ Boy’s Life of Abraham Lincoln.” 
. Six works, as follows, each received mention five times: 
Alcott, L. M., ‘‘ Little Women.”’ 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainment. 
Eliot, G., ‘Silas Marner.” 
Longfellow, H. W., ‘“‘ Hiawatha.” 
Lowell, J. R., ‘ Vision of Sir Launfal.”’ 
Wyss, J. D., ““Swiss Family Robinson.” 
. Eight selections comprise the next group, each being named four times: 
Anderson, H. C., ‘‘Fairy Tales,” 
Bok, E. W., ‘‘A ‘Dutch Boy Fifty Years After.” 
Dana, R. H., “Two Years Before the Mast.” 
Dickens, C., ‘‘A Christmas Carol.” 
Dickens, C., ‘‘A Tale of Two Cities.” 
Irving, W., ‘‘The Sketch Book.” 
Story of Joseph. 
Mabie, H. W., ‘‘ Famous Stories Every Child Should Know.” 
. Sixteen titles make up another group, each being mentioned three times: 
Brown, J., ‘‘Rab and His Friends.” 
Coe, F. E., ‘‘ Makers of the Nation.” 
Cooper, J. F., “‘ Last of the Mohicans.” 
Dodge, M. M., “Hans Brinker.” 
Goldsmith, O., ‘“‘ Deserted Village.” 
Goldsmith, O., ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield.” 
Longfellow, H. W., ‘‘Paul Revere’s Ride.” 
Ollivant, A., ‘‘Bob, Son of Battle.” 
Riis, J. A., “‘ Making of an American.” 
Scott, W., ‘‘ Lady of the Lake.” 
Seton, E. T., ‘Lives of the Hunted.” 
Sewell, A., ‘‘Black Beauty.” 
Shakespeare, W., ‘‘ Merchant of Venice.” 
Sharp, D. L., ‘‘A Watcher in the Woods.” 
Whittier, H. G., ‘‘Snowbotind.” 
Wiggin, K. D., ‘“‘ Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm.” 
The works named thus far comprise in all 45 selections. These, it is expected, 
will form the basis for the contemplated five-year recurring reading plan. 
A supplementary list, also derived from the replies to our letter, and which 
may serve as a reserve list, would consist of the following 50 selections, each 
being named twice in the answers received: 
Aldrich, T. B., “Story of a Bad Boy.”’ 
Baldwin, J., “Abraham Lincoln.” 
Baldwin, J., ‘‘Four Great Americans.” 
Baldwin, J., ‘The Golden Fleece.” 
Burnett, F. H., “Little Lord Fauntleroy.” 
Burroughs, J., ‘‘ Birds and Bees.” 
Burton, A. H., ‘‘Four American Patriots.” 
Clemens, S., ‘‘Adventures of Tom Sawyer.” 
Clemens, S., ‘“‘The Prince and the Pauper.” 
Coleridge, S. T., “Rime of the Ancient Mariner.” 
Cooper, J. F., ‘‘ Deerslayer.”’ 
De la Ramee, L., ‘“‘ Dog of Flanders.” 
De la Ramee, L., ‘‘The Niirnberg Stove.” 
Dickens, C., ‘‘The Cricket on the Hearth.” 
Eliot, G., ‘‘Adam Bede.”’ 
Hagedorn, H., “‘ Boys’ Life of Theodore Roosevelt.” 
Hawthorne, N., ‘‘Twice Told Tales.” 
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Hawthorne, N., ‘The Wonder Book.”’ 
Hughes, T., ‘‘Tom Brown’s Schooldays.” 
Irving, W., ‘‘Tales From the Alhambra.” 
James, W., ““Smoky.” 

Kingsley, C., ‘‘Hero or Greek Fairy Tales.” 
Lincoln, A., ‘‘Gettysburg Address.” 

Marsden, ‘‘Stories From Life.’ 

Mardwick and Smith, ‘‘The True Citizen.” 
Meadowcroft, W. H., ‘‘ Boys’ Life of Edison.” 
Miller, O. T., ‘‘True Bird Stories.” 

Mills, E. A., ‘Story of a Thousand Year Pine.” 
Olcott, F. J., “Story Telling Poems.” 

Psalm 23. 

Pyle, H., “Men of Iron.” 

Rolfe, W. J., ‘‘Tales from Scottish History.” 
Root, J. C., “Story of Nathan Hale.” 
Ruskin, J., “King of the Golden River.” 
Scott, W., “Lochinvar.” 

Scott, W., ‘Quentin Durward.” 

Scott, W., ‘‘The Talisman.” 

Scudder, H. E., ‘‘George Washington.” 
Seton, E. T., “‘Biography of a Grizzly.” 
Seton, E. T., ‘‘Lobo, Rag, and Vixen.’’ 
Shakespeare, W., “Julius Caesar.” 

Stevenson, R. L., ‘‘ Kidnapped.” 

Tennyson, A. L., ‘Sir Galahad.” 

Tomlinson, E. T., “‘The Book of Pioneers.” 
Warner, C. D., ‘A Hunting of the Deer and How I Killed a Bear.” 
Washburne & Washburne, ‘‘Story of the Earth.” 
Washington, B. T., “Up From Slavery.’’ 
Whitman, W., ‘My Captain.” 

Whittier, H. G., “‘The Barefoot Boy.” 
Wordsworth, W., “Lucy Gray.” 

A study of the list thus obtained and which embodies the collective judgment 
of so many trained teachers of the deaf indicates clearly that there is a general 
desire to stand by the tried and proven. The demand is for ‘‘good”’ books, and 
this is as it should be, for what a child thinks is to a large degree determined by 
the books he is led to read. 

However, few things are perfect. It would be well to give here the opinion of 
one who has made the question of reading for the deaf a life study. 

“T am not in favor of such a permanent list, or standard list, as such a list must 
of necessity be made up largely of the classics. I have found the present lists 
most satisfactory from the standpoint of language development, vocabulary, 
interest, and comprehension. The expense has been quite an item, but this could 
be offset to some extent by using selections from books such as Ashmun’s ‘ Modern 
Short Stories’ and Olcott’s ‘Bible Stories to Read and Tell’ through a number 
of years. The variety and interest of the books of the lists now being used, their 
educational value, and the pleasure our classes take in them far outweigh con- 
siderations of money and trouble in ordering.” 

Further caution is advised in this part of a letter on the same subject from 
another veteran teacher of the deaf: 

“T think that the novels of Scott, Dickens, and Cooper, in the original form, 
are too voluminous and difficult for the average pupil of from 14 to 18 years of 


ge. 

“T should deprecate the use of books containing considerable dialect. The 
average deaf pupil has a sufficiently hard row to hoe in understanding straight 
English, without adding the handicap of dialect. 

“Poems like Scott’s ‘Lady of the Lake’ and Longfellow’s ‘Hiawatha’ I think 
are a little too difficult for such young folks.” 

The objections thus cited suggest that our composite, standard list is not beyond 
improvement. At any rate, it deserves a fair trial. At the end of either 5 or 10 
years another list could be compiled in similar fashion, thereby permitting the 
strengthening of any weak spot in our present list by the test of experience. 

The course of reading required of candidates for admission to Gallaudet College 
for the year 1928 is made up of nine selections. Seven of these appear among 
the 45 books in our standard list, one of the other two being found also on the 
reserve list. Since the course for 1928, prepared before this study was made, is 
so closely sustained by the combined judgment of so many other teachers, it will 
be left intact to serve as the first part of the new five-year plan. 
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Finally, we wish to state that if there be merit in the proposed plan, acknowl- 
edgment of appreciation is due those who contributed to its making. Our 
thanks for their efforts may be expressed in the feeling that it will work. 


Doctor Jones. The program does not call for any discussion and 
we shall not wait for it. No doubt many here would like to have 
something to say on an important subject like this, but the paper 
speaks for itself and unless there is objection we shall pass right on. 

Next on the program is ‘“‘A Greater Gallaudet,’’ by Dr. Percival 
Hall, president of Gallaudet College. 


A GREATER GALLAUDET 
By Dr. Percival Hall, President of Gallaudet College 


What are the factors which tend to make a college great? One of the first that 
occurs to our minds is the number of students; yet we know that after all this 
factor is not so important as quality. Numbers necessarily make a college great 
only in extending its services. A second factor is equipment of a physical kind. 
Here again we know that this is not of the greatest importance, but that the men 
who handle the equipment and the way in which it is handled are far more 
important. Another factor which may be suggested is income. This again is 
important only in attracting the right kind of students and providing the best 
possible faculty. The most important factors, after all, which make a college 
great are the opportunities it offers for sound mental development, the standards 
of life and study, and its ability to fill young men and women who enter with an 
ineradicable desire both to learn and to make their learning serve their fellowmen. 

It is the purpose of this paper to show in what ways Gallaudet College has 
possibly become a greater Gallaudet in the past 15 years, and to offer some sug- 
gestions as to how it may reasonably become a still greater institution of learning. 

The students on the rolls of Gallaudet College 15 years ago numbered 87. 
During the present year the number has been 137, an increase of 50 students, or 
nearly 60 per cent. This certainly shows that Gallaudet College is greater in 
numbers by far than it was 15 years ago. 

What has happened in regard to equipment in this same time? A small 
bacteriological laboratory has been fitted out; a domestic-science laboratory, 
smal! but completely equipped, has heen provided; the equipment for instruction 
in domestic art has been added to and improved; typewriters and other office 
equipment for better instruction in library cataloguing have been acquired. Our 
farm has been provided with special dairy barns, chicken houses, and other 
buildings, with modern milking machinery and sterilizing equipment. The 
library itself has been increased by nearly 2,000 volumes, and a printing office 
with $15,000 worth of equipment has been established. A modern dormitery 
for women has been erected, and many things done for the improvement of the 
comfort of the student body. Special instructors in domestic science, domestic 
art, and printing have been added to our faculty, as well as additional teachers 
in the academic studies, all of these highly trained and well equipped for their 
special work. 

The annual income of the institution has been increased from’ $91,000 to 
$157,000. The endowment funds have increased but slightly. The sum of 
$73,000 has, however, already been given to us or is in the process of being raised 
for special purposes. All of these matters point to a very considerable growth 
toward a greater college. 

In regard to the most important factors, however, of opportunities, standards, 
and influence, what may be said as to the growth of Gallaudet? In this respect 
it is my belief that there has also been an expansion of a reasonable and healthful 
kind. The courses in chemistry have been broadened, the studies of agriculture, 
of printing, and of advanced mechanical drawing have been opened for the young 
men. Library cataloguing, domestic science, and domestic art have been added 
to the studies for young women, and a number of additional courses have been 
regularly given, including elementary sociology, bacteriology, more advanced 
psychology, theme writing, and a larger choice of modern languages. The 
use of the library and reference books of all kinds has been greatly stimulated, 
the number of hours of work required for obtaining a degree has been increased, 
physical training with regular examinations has been made compulsory, and 
the standard of high mental attainment has been rigidly enforced. That the 
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students have been inspired to better intellectual progress is evidenced by a 
number of our graduates who have recently entered higher institutions of learning 
for hearing men and women to carry on special lines of work still further. Some 
have studied and a number have graduated from the University of California, 
Johns Hopkins, McGill, the University of Pennsylvania, and George Washington 
University. All this points, it seems to me, to a steady and healthful growth 
toward a greater Gallaudet. At this point I hope I may be allowed to make 
some comments on the condition of affairs during the same period in our schools 
for the deaf, which supply the college with its students. 

According to the figures printed in the Annals, there were in attendance in 
1912 in the public residential schools of the country 11,599 children. In the 
day schools there were 1,420, and in the denominational and private schools, 
560, with a total of 13,579. In the January Annals of this year the report was as 
follows: Public residential schools, 11,914; public day schools, 2,972; denomina- 
tional and private schools, 725; total, 15,611. This shows an increase in pupilage 
in 15 years of 15 per cent, while the growth of the college has been 60 per cent, 
or four times as fast anincrease. But the figures may fairly be made more striking 
yet, for the day schools and denominational schools are not feeders to the college 
to any appreciable extent, and the increase in the private and denominational 
schools can not fairly be said to influence the number of students entering the 
college. The total pupilage in the residential schools has increased in the past 
15 years only 415—less than 4 per cent over this total period of 15 years—while 
the college has grown 60 per cent in numbers. I am mentioning this matter 
particularly in answer to some wonder on the part of some of the friends of the 
college as to why it has not grown more rapidly. 

There is another condition in our schools which I can not prove, but which, 
I believe, is existent and apparent to a number of heads of our institutions. 
This is the change in nationality and standards of living among the pupils and 
their families. I believe there is a greater necessity than ever before for many 
of the graduates of our schools to go to work at once in order to help their families 
to come up to modern living standards. Consider this reasonable supposition 
and the lack of increase in pupilage together—it would seem to me that the schools 
are certainly doing their part in preparing and urging students to enter Gallaudet, 
and that the college has really made, under the circumstances, a large growth. 

The fact, however, that we have already what I believe to be a greater Gallaudet 
than we had 15 years ago is not a specific argument in itself that Gallaudet College 
should not still further expand its size, its opportunities, and its aims. A little 
further study of the figures already given, of the work done by the present student 
body, and of the occupations in which our graduates are employed, will throw 
more light upon what seems to our faculty to be the correct avenues for expansion. 

I have already shown that the source of supply of the students of Gallaudet 
College has been at practically a standstill in the past 15 years. If the stu- 
dent body of the college has been large enough to accommodate those really 
fitted for college training up to this time, it seems quite likely that there need 
not be an extensive provision for increased numbers at Gallaudet. It may be 
urged that a larger proportion of pupils in our State schools should go to college. 
In answer to this, I wish to say that our experience has been that probably one- 
fifth of those entering in recent years have not been either physically or mentally 
fit to do the grade of work which we expect. Another one-fifth may be said to 
be rather doubtful cases. If it were in any way possible to select those really 
prepared to profit by a higher education, I feel that there need be no rapid expan- 
sion of our numbers, but a great improvement in the quality of our work. Our 
ae classes are now hampered by the laggards who should not have come to 
college. 

But it may be urged that, with a more varied curriculum, the work of the 
college could be expanded to advantage to much greater numbers, and a different 
type of student admitted in addition to that already coming. Let me say at 
once that it is my deep-seated opinion and that of the faculty of the college that 
our institution should not be a trades school, and that work of this kind should 
be handled by the State institutions by increased facilities and lengthening of 
time devoted to such work; also by the better organization of the industrial 
departments and the careful selection and study of pupils before graduation. 
It may well be that Gallaudet College should offer more courses of a technical 
nature, but the foundation for these courses, we are sure, should be just as deep 
and as broad as our requirements are at present for admission to our freshman 
class, and possibly broader and deeper. Higher technical training demands the 
understanding of English, modern languages, mathematics, and some of the 
sciences, and will not amount to anything without a good foundation. Such 
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new technical work as we have in mind would be more advanced work in home 
economics, bacteriology, chemistry, electricity, and courses of this type, but not 
trades teaching. 

In 1912, out of 355 graduates of the college, 102 were occupied in teaching; 
36 were home managers; 29 were farmers; 32 were printers and publishers; 8 
were ministers; 9 were filling clerical positions; and 9 were supervisors in our 
schools. Out of 353 of the total number of graduates now on our rolls, with 
whom I have recently been able to come in touch, 111 are teachers; 66 home 
managers; 36 printers and publishers; 24 farmers; 31 in business; 20 in chemistry; 
17 in the ministry or training for it, and 11 doing work as supervisors or in charge 
of athletics in our schools. 

It is easy to see, therefore, that the college is covering with its educational 
work at present a reasonable preparation for the very important work of leader- 
ship among the deaf in teaching the ministry and home making-as well as in 
other avenues of life. It is also true that the proportion of graduates in these 
very lines along which we have been working for many years is greater than ever 
before. There is still a demand, I am glad to say, for the graduates of Gallaudet 
as teachers, supervisors, physical education directors, and librarians in our schools 
for the deaf. There is an increasing demand for ministers to the deaf, whose 
influence is felt throughout the United States. There is an increasing demand 
for competent home makers. In short, there is a call for broadly trained leaders 
among our deaf people from the college ranks. 

To build a greater Gallaudet does not, in our opinion, mean the lowering of 
standards of admission to obtain greater numbers. It does not mean the open- 
ing of a trades school department. It does not mean making our college a finish- 
ing off school for unpromising students who would like to spend a year in Washing- 
ton in getting broader experience at the expense of high-grade work in our colle- 
giate department. Nor does it mean necessarily a great diversification in the 
lines of study taught. We shall need a Gallaudet greater in equipment and in 
physical plant, no doubt. We shall need larger appropriations and endowment. 
We should have a department of research, a larger normal department, but our 
aim should continue to be, if we are to have a really greater Gallaudet, a better 
standard of scholarship, an increased love of knowledge, a more earnest seeking 
for the truth, and higher standards of thought and life among the student body. 
With a competent faculty, with selected students who have the ability to reach 
such aims, and with the support of this convention and the conference of super- 
intendents and principals of American schools for the deaf, we can have in the 
future a still greater Gallaudet. 


Doctor Jonszs. In discussion we shall hear from Dr. J. Schuyler 
Long, principal in the Iowa school. 

Doctor Lone. The point in Doctor Hall’s paper which interests 
me most, and to which I shall confine my remarks, is the reference 
to introducing an advanced course in industrial training at the college. 

Doctor Hall has already given reasons why this is not desirable 
at Washington. What I may say will not add weight to his argu- 
ments, but I can at least declare my hearty accord with what he 
has said. 

I believe as strongly as anyone else in better and higher industrial 
training, and in our own school we are constantly striving to raise 
the standard of work and instruction. But Ido not believe the place 
to get this higher industrial training is at Gallaudet College. 

Were industrial training added to the college on a larger scale, 
the character of the college could no longer be maintained. It now 
stands for the highest cultural training for the deaf. Let it always 
stand for that and that alone. 

I am inclined to think sometimes that in our zeal to make the deaf 
self-supporting we put too much stress on teaching them to work 
with the idea that the sole purpose in life is to go after money and 
to neglect or minimize the value of the cultural. Shut out from so 
much, as we are, what is life for us worth anyway, if we have money 
but not the mental training to enjoy what it brings to us. 
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Surely, among the 12,000 pupils in our schools there are at least 
150 who are both capable and ambitious enough to secure a higher 
education for its own sake and the position acquired in the deaf 
world by its possession. 

I confess I did not always have this attitude toward the matter 
of Gallaudet taking on industrial education. My change of heart 
came about through a personal experience. 

A few years ago I spent six weeks at the State Teachers College at 
Greeley, Colo. I was riding my hobby of bookbinding and had gone 
there to learn something more about it in one of the excellent indus- 
trial courses they offer there. 

In Guggenheim Hall they were training teachers from the high 
schools to improve themselves in industrial work to go back into the 
schools and give instruction there. I was delighted to see the equip- 
ment they had in every department. I realized at once what it 
would mean if some of the bright deaf folks could take a course there 
= prepare themselves for taking charge of some of our own industrial 

artments, and how great the value would be if, after getting a good 
pe education, they could go into some special training school like 
that and complete their industrial education. 

I went to work in the bookbindery and was agreeably surprised 
to find how easily I maintained my work alongside that of the others. 

My conviction that the deaf would have no difficulty in taking 
a course in such a school has been further strengthened by the exper- 
ience of a young deaf man in our own industrial department. He is 
totally deaf and after taking a year at Gallaudet he took up work 
with us as assistant instructor. Last summer he went to Ames Col- 
lege to take up study in his line. He made an average grade above 
90 and was not seriously handicapped by his deafness. 

To make the training at Gallaudet of any value over that which 
the boy could get in an industrial institution, several hundred thou- 
sand dollars would have to be spent for equipment and to attempt to 
do this for a handful of boys at Gallaudet is ridiculous. There are 
special schools that already have it and which present the solution to 
the problem of higher industrial training. 

I want to make it clear that I do not wish to convey the impression 
that I am satisfied with the industrial training our more capable boys 
get at the schools, but wish to emphasize the statement that I do not 
believe Gallaudet is the place to get it. The place for this is a special 
school maintained for that purpose and that only. After they have 
secured a good education, let them go there if they are ambitious for 
higher training of that character. They will get not only the advan- 
tage of equipment and skilled instruction but will have the advantage 
that working with the hearing offers. This may some day in the future 
be of great value to all of us in the better understanding that hearing 
a at the school acquire about the ability of the deaf them- 
selves 

Leave Gallaudet as it is and send the graduates to the school where 
such instruction is provided if they desire higher industrial training 
than the schools offer. 

Doctor Jonszs. I do not want to discourage discussion, but I want 
to remind you that we have reports from committees and elections in 
this general session, and it is to be followed by a conference of super- 
intendents and principals. Now, what is your pleasure about further 
discussion, with that in mind? 
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Mr. Drake, of Gallaudet College. We were told a little while 
ago how the college has grown slowly but considerably during the 
past 15 years. The problems now before the authorities are how to 
accommodate more students and how to increase the facilities for 
their instruction. 

You have heard that the Alumni Association is backing a plan to 
build a memorial hall on Kendall Green in honor of Dr. Edward 
Miner Gallaudet. In colleges for the hearing when the graduates 
have become successful they often contribute large amounts to help 
their alma mater. Large foundations are in that way encouraged 
and stimulated to give also. Why should not the same thing be 
true with Gallaudet College? 

Such a memorial hall might contain administration rooms, a modern 
library, an assembly room, and recitation rooms, and thus allow more 
space for growth of the student body by relieving buildings already 
there. The present library is on the second floor of the boys’ dormi- 
tory and is not as fully utilized as it ought to be on that account. 
Like our dormitories, this library has reached its capacity and in 
fact is running over. 

For many years the Government alone has supported the college, 
and on that account there has been a tendency to feel that it should, 
therefore, control the institution completely. Money given from the 
outside would help to change that feeling. If the graduates show 
the way by contributing handsomely to the memorial fund, then 
perhaps persons of wealth will be glad to add to the gifts of the grad- 
uates. The raising of this fund concerns all the deaf people of the 
country, and we would like to have your united support. Approxi- 
mately $30,000 is already in hand, but we want $20,000 more. The 
consummation of this plan may lead not only to a physically greater 
Gallaudet but also to a greater quality and quantity of output. 
[Applause.] 

Doctor Jonres. We shall now proceed to the business of committee 
reports. We shall be glad to hear from the committee on resolutions. 

Dr. W. L. Wauxker. The report of the committee on resolutions, 
Mr. President, follows. With the consent of the convention I shall 
read.the resolutions instead of distributing them to various members 
of the committee, as they have been approved by the committee and 
will be signed by the committee, and unless for some reason or some 
discussion I shall just go right through with them. If any member 
wishes to stop and discuss them, we shall be glad to do so. 

Resolved, That this convention by rising vote express its grateful appreciation 
to the Ohio State School for the Deaf for its gracious hospitality and fine enter- 
tainment; to Superintendent and Mrs. Jones and their daughters, who have been 
untiring in their efforts to provide comfort and entertainment for each and every 
member; to their able staff of principals and teachers; to the officers and all 
others who have helped make this convention one of the biggest and best in 
the history of our profession. 

Now I call your attention to the fact that we request that that be 
passed by rising vote, and inasmuch as this is the only one that calls 
for this honor, and inasmuch as our presiding officer is involved in 
this, I will assume the chair and ask all who favor this resolution to 
make it known by rising. 

(The convention rose with applause.) 
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Second, ‘‘ Resolved, That we extend our hearty and sincere thanks to the speakers 
not in our profession who have given us instructive and inspiring addresses— Mr. 
Kreigh B. Ayres, of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio; Mr. W. B. 
Bliss, assistant director of education, Columbus, Ohio; Mr. E. 8. Bolander, director 
Gallery of Fine Arts, Columbus, Ohio; Dr. O. T. Corson, Ohio State Board of 
Education; Dr. Howard R. Driggs, New York University; Hon. Simeon D. Fess, 
United States Senate; Dr. Harvey Fletcher, Bell Telephone Laboratories, New 
York City; Mr. Thomas Knapp, Mergenthaler Linotype Co., Chicago, Ill.; Dr. 
G. Oscar Russell, Ohio State University; Dr. Harvey Throop, Central Presby- 
terian Church, Columbus, Ohio. 

Resolved, That we further extend our thanks to all members of our own profes- 
sion who have given us helpful and inspirational talks, to those teachers of the 
Ohio school and others who have given able and interesting demonstrations day 
after day, and to all those schools sending exhibits. 

Resolved, That in behalf of the deaf members of this convention we express our 
thanks to the interpreters for their services. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the convention be extended to the newspapers of 
Columbus for the reports made of the meetings. 

Whereas requirements of industrial compensation insurance companiés of 
plants desiring protection against injuries to workmen are in many cases such 
that operate against employment of deaf workmen, regardless of preference of 
employers, and 

Whereas insurance restrictions tend to bar the deaf from securing employment 
in industrial plants at trades they have been taught in our schools, and 

Whereas insurance restrictions are in most cases based merely upon the unin- 
tentional yet unjust discrimination of insurance people and are not fair to the 
deaf considering the well known qualifications of deaf workmen to sense danger 
by other means than the ear alone, and are not only unjust to the deaf who seek 
a livelihood, but are actually endangering our program for industrial instruction 
in schools for the deaf: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this convention go on record as opposed to this uncatled-for 
discrimination and as favoring an educational campaign directed at insurance 
companies which are ruling deaf workmen out of industrial plants, and suggests 
the appointment of a special committee to gather data covering the situation and 
to report its findings to the next convention. 

Resolved, That the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf appoint 
a@ standing committee of three members to collect and publish annually in the 
American Annals of the Deaf complete information regarding the deaf-blind 
in America, including their location, number, methods and cost of instruction, 
etc.; and be it further 

Resolved, That this committee be authorized and requested to cooperate with 
representatives of the Association of American Instructors of the Blind, the 
Society of Progressive Oral Advocates, and with any other organization or pri- 
vate individuals interested in promoting the scientific study, the education and 
the general welfare of the deaf-blind; and be it further 

Resolved, That this committee be authorized and urged to enlist, so far as 
possible, either or both Federal aid and private philanthropy in the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a foundation or endowment fund of national scope to 
promote the training of teachers, and the scientific study, education, rehabili- 
tation, and general welfare of the deaf-blind, and to take such action as their 
information and judgment may dictate looking to the establishment of a national 
institution, or several subsidized departmental centres for the special study and 
instruction of all those suffering from the double limitation of deafness and blind- 
ness. 


Mr. Drakg, of Gallaudet College. In regard to that resolution for 
helping the blind-deaf, I have authority to talk on behalf of a very 
wealthy man who is very enthusiastic about the blind-deaf and who 
has told several of his friends, or our friends, that he stands ready 
to give from one to two million dollars. [Cries of “‘louder, louder.’’] 

I say, a very wealthy man making automobile bodies is very much 
interested in the blind-deaf, and he has told us that with pleasure 
he will give from one to two million dollars toward their welfare. He 
wants us to find out how many such afflicted persons there are in the 
country, and to furnish him with all necessary information. Letters 
asking for information about the blind-deaf will be sent to the differ- 
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ent heads of schools, and it is hoped that all will co-operate with this 
gentleman. It may sound strange that one man wants to give so 
much to the blind-deaf, but it is quite true. [Applause.] 

A MemsBer. May we know his name? 

Doctor Jones. If you do not want to give his name, we shall not 
insist. 

Mr. Drake. This gentleman is president of the Fisher Body Co., 
of Detroit, Mich. 

Doctor WALKER. I move the adoption of the report. 

(The motion was seconded.) 

Doctor Jonres. You have heard the resolution and the motion to 
adopt and the second to the motion. Are you ready for the question? 

(The motion was put and carried.) 

It is unanimously carried, so far as I can see. 

On that last committee touching the deaf-blind, the chair will 
appoint Mr. Tillinghast and ask him to select two persons with whom 
to work—a committee of three, I believe. 

Now we may have the committee on statistics touching employ- 
ment of the deaf and regulatory laws. 

Mr. T. L. ANpERson. The young women who prepared the domes- 


tic science work here have prepared a very desirable resolution whith 


they brought in too late to hand to the committee, and I ask per- 
mission to submit it from the floor, with their approval. May I? 

Doctor Jonzs. There is something before the house now. If you 
will wait just a moment we will pass on it. 

The chair would like to be advised as to who would be a good chair- 
man for that special committee, if anyone can suggest the name of a 
person who is really interested and will pursue the work. It is a 
very important committee. 

Doctor Hatt. I suggest that some of our deaf friends take that up. 

Doctor Jongs. I will appoint Mr. T. L. Anderson chairman and 
ask him to select two to cooperate with him, and he can hand in the 
names of the whole committee, and Mr. Tillinghast can hand in the 
names of all the committees to the proper authorities. 

Now, Mr. Anderson, we will hear from you. 

Mr. ANDERSON. 

Whereas the industrial training of deaf girls has been hindered by the load of 
institutional work, and in many instances the work has been in charge of untrained 
women: Therefore he it 

Resolved, That this convention go on record as being strongly opposed to rou- 
tine work in vocational departments done solely for the convenience of the insti- 
tution without educational value, and that it recommend that 

1. Vocational teachers of girls be professionally trained; 

2. Adequate equipment he provided; 

3. The educational value of the vocational courses be recognized; and 

4. There be a committee for vocational training for girls in the industrial sec- 
tion of the convention. 


(Discussion of the resolution.) 

Doctor Tartor. I will offer this amendment: “So far as the 
means and conditions of the school will permit.” 

(The amendment was seconded.) 

Doctor Jones. You have heard the amendment moved and 
seconded. Are you ready for the question? 

(The amendment was put and carried.) 

Doctor Waker. I would like to amend that, because the prin- 
ciple involved applies to our boys as well as to our girls. 
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Miss Hazet N. THompson, of Gallaudet College. Our idea was 
to have two separate committees under the industrial section, one 
for boys and one for girls, and they might have similar resolutions 
working along the same line parallel to each other. 

Doctor Waker. You would prefer not to have the principle 
applied broadly? You prefer to have it applied narrowly? 

Miss THompson. No, we had really in the first place planned to 
have it read that there should be two committees under the industrial 
section, a vocational education committee for boys and a vocational 
education training committee for girls, and let the heads of both 
committees work out their own particular problems and try to 
advance their different bills. 

Doctor Jonges. I think Doctor Walker’s suggestion has not been 
seconded. I believe it will confuse the matter a little and I think 
we had better proceed without it. 

Doctor Waker. I withdraw my suggestion. 

Doctor Jones. The question is, shall this resolution be adopted 
as amended by Doctor Taylor so far as the conditions and needs of 
the schools permit? 

(The motion was put and carried.) 

A Memser. When will the committee be appointed? 

Miss THompson. This committee is acting temporarily, so it may 
not be appointed before the next convention. 

Doctor Jonrs. The chair will appoint Miss Thompson as chairman 
of that committee, with the privilege of selecting two others to work - 
with her and hand the names in. 


Doctor Wauxker. We shall proceed with the report of the resolu- 
tions. 


Whereas Gallaudet College, the advanced department of the Columbia Insti- 
tution for the Deaf, is the only existing college especially for the higher education 
of the deaf, and for many years well-educated deaf people have shown their ability 
to do successful work in many lines of higher endeavor; and 

Whereas the teaching of the deaf may undoubtedly still be improved by bet- 
ter methods and better trained teachers: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf in meeting 
assembled this Ist day of July, 1927, that the authorities of the Columbia Insti- 
tution for the Deaf be urged to seek funds for the extension of the work of the 
institution in the instruction of the deaf, in the further training of teachers, and 
in research work in the interest of deaf people. 

Resolved, That there be appointed a standing committee on necrology, the 
membership of said committee to consist of the editor of the American Annals 
of the Deaf and two members to be selected at the biennial meeting of the con- 
vention. 


(Upon motion, the report of the committee on resolutions was 
adopted.) 

On behalf of the auditing committee, Mr. McManaway submitted 
the following report of the accounts of the treasurer. 


Report oF TREASURER 
JUNE 29, 1927. 
RECEIPTS 


June 29, 1925, balance reported at Council Bluffs $788. 97 
Dues and fees collected to June 1, 1927 1, 035. 00 


1, 823. 97 
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EXPENSES 


To June 23, 1927 $631. 60 
June 29, balance 1, 192. 37 


1, 823. 97 
Interest on deposits not reported. 


Doctor Jonzus. Next is the report of the committee on nominations. 

Doctor Rocrrs. Mr. President, the committee on nominations 
wishes to recommend the following for members of standing com- 
mittees: 

Kindergarten section.—Rose Marsh, of Ohio, chairman; Louise Upham, of 
Pennsylvania; Mattie L. Robinson, of Kentucky; Sarah E. Lewis, of Minnesota. 

Oral section.—Bessie N. Leonard, of Massachusetts, chairman; Mrs. S. M. 
Moore, of Florida; Maggie N. Proctor, of Tennessee; Josephine Quinn, of Min- 
nesota. 

Auricular section.—Grace D. Coleman, of the District of Columbia, chairman; 
Margaret Kent, of Maryland; Elwood A. Stevenson, of Minnesota; Mrs. Vivian 
S. Lynndelle, of South Dakota; Kate Fenton, of Utah. 

Industrial section.—H. B. Brown, of Pennsylvania, chairman; Odie W. Under- 
hill, of North Carolina; Tom L. Anderson, of Iowa; Mrs. Pat Kelly, of Missouri. 

Normal section ——E. A. Gruver, of Pennsylvania, chairman; Enfield Joiner, 
of North Carolina; E. 8. Tillinghast, of South Dakota; H. M. McManaway, of 
Virginia. 

Art section.—Mrs. M. E. Turner, of Iowa, chairman; Mrs. Myrtle C. Kessler, 
of Tennessee; Michaelina Carroll, of New York; Henry E. Bruns, of Minnesota. 

Eastern local section—T. C. Forrester, of New York, chairman; O. A. Betts, of 
New York; Mrs. Fayetta P. Fox, of New York; Frank R. Wheeler, of Connecticut. 

Southern local section.—J. C. Harris, of Georgia, chairman; Wirt A. Scott, 
of Mississippi; Dr. W. Laurens Walker, of South Carolina; F. H. Manning, 
of Alabama. 

Western local section.—Lyman Steed, of Oregon, chairman; J. C. Settles, of 
Idaho; George W. Berry, of California; Alfred L. Brown, of Colorado. 


Doctor Lona. A good many of these are not members of our 
convention. 

Mr. Bsorwez. I believe it would be proper to move their adoption 
pending their becoming members. 

Doctor Hatu. You move the adoption of the report? 

Doctor Rocrrs. I move the adoption. 

Doctor Hatu. The objection, Mr. President, simply is that we 
can’t do it according to our constitution. They must be members 
in order to serve on the committees. 

Doctor Jones. The objection to the motion is that some of these 
people are not members, and of course their names should not appear 
on the committees if they are not members. Their attention might 
be called to it. 

Mr. Fusreip of Gallaudet College. Mr. President, I move an 
amendment that the chairmen of the respective committees be em- 
powered to appoint other individuals who are members in case any 
of those now proposed are not members. 

Doctor Jonres. Can’t we do that by common consent? Instruct 
the committee to consult these people, and if they are not members 
then have full authority to appoint others. 

Doctor Rogers. The chairman of each committee? 

Doctor Jones. Yes. I suppose he or she is a member. 

Doctor Rogers. Mr. President, I would like to say that in our 
committee we had no way of knowing whether these people were 
members or not. Their names were put down in the Annals as mem- 
bers of the profession. Some years they are members and some 
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years they are not. That was the only reason we put them down. 
We know they are experts in their special line. 

Doctor Jones. With the understanding that the chairmen of the 
several committees will consult those appointed as to whether they 
are members or not, or desire to become members, and fill all vacancies 
where they are not members and do not become members. Are 
you ready for the question? 

(The motion was put and carried.) 

The motion is carried. Are there any other committees ready to 
report. If not, we are ready for the + Mie of officers. The first 
thing is the election of a president of the convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf. 

Doctor McAtonry. Mr. President, since this association was in- 
corporated we have had only four presidents, Doctor Gallaudet, 
Doctor Hall, Doctor Walker, and Doctor Jones, all men of the highest 
type and greatly interested in the education of the deaf. 

This evening I want to place in nomination for the office of president 
a man who is of the same high type as these men whom I have men- 
tioned, a man who is a recognized leader in the profession, a man 
who has attended nearly all the meetings of our association, has 
taken a very active interest in it, and has contributed largely to the 
success of these meetings, especially of the last two meetings of this 
association. It is a pleasure as well as a privilege to nominate Mr. 
Frank M. Driggs, of Utah, for president of the convention of Ameri- 
can Instructors of the Deaf. [Applause.] 

Mr. Grover. Mr. President, I wish to second the nomination of 
Mr. Frank M. Driggs for president of this association. 

Doctor Waker. I move the nominations be closed. 

(The motion was seconded, put, and carried.) 

Doctor Taytor. Mr. President, I move in addition to that that 
the secretary be empowered to cast the ballot of the members here 
present for Mr. Frank M. Driggs for president. 

(The motion was put and carried.) 

Doctor Jones. Doctor Taylor has moved that the secretary be 
instructed to cast the ballot, and that is seconded, for Mr. Frank M. 
Driggs for president. 

(The motion was put and carried.) 

The motion is carried. The secretary will cast the ballot. 

Mr. Bsoruer. I hereby cast the unanimous ballot of the conven- 
tion for Mr. Frank M. Driggs, of Utah, as president of this convention. 

Doctor Jonrs. And the president so declares that he is unanimously 
elected. [Applause.] 

Mr. Driaes. I didn’t know that all of this hard work that I was 
doing for you people was going to be paid off in any such manner, 
otherwise I would seriously have objected to all of the work. 

It is indeed a most distinguished honor to be your president. I 
am grateful. [Applause.] 

Doctor Jones. Next in order is the election of vice president. 

Mr. McManaway. Mr. President, I should like to place in nom- 
ination, without any preliminary remarks, the name of Mr. E. A. 
Gruver, of Philadelphia. 

Mr. O. A. Berrs. I second the nomination. 

Doctor McAtoney. I move that the nominations be closed and 
that the secretary be instructed to cast the ballot for Mr. Gruver. 
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(The motion was seconded, put, and carried.) 

Mr. Bsoruer. I hereby cast the unanimous ballot of the con- 
vention for Mr. Gruver as its vice president. 

Doctor Jonres. And the president declares that he is unanimously 
elected. The next office is that of secretary. 

Doctor Waker. Mr. President, I don’t feel that we ought to 
burden one man too much, but he has proven so efficient that I 
move the reelection of Superintendent Bjorlee, of the Maryland 
school, as our secretary. 

(The motion was seconded. ) 

Doctor Taytor. I move that the president appoint a secretary pro- 
tem who shall be authorized to cast the ballot for Mr. Bjorlee as 
secretary of this convention. 

(The motion was seconded; the motion was put and carried.) 

Doctor Jonres. Doctor Taylor is appointed temporary secretary 
for this special duty. 

Doctor Taytor. Mr. President, it gives me great pleasure to cast 
the unanimous vote of this convention for Mr. Bjorlee as secretary. 

Doctor Jonzs. The chair so declares that he is unanimously 
elected, and takes great pleasure in so doing. [Applause.}] Now 
the office of treasurer. 

Mr. F. R. WHeEEteErR, of Connecticut. Mr. President, I move the 
continuance in office of our present efficient treasurer, Dr. J. 
Schuyler Long. 

(The motion was seconded.) 

Doctor Taytor. Mr. President, I move that the nominations 
be closed and that the secretary be instructed to cast the ballot of 
the convention for Doctor Long as treasurer. 

(The motion was put and carried.) 

Mr. Bsoruez. I hereby cast the unanimous ballot of the conven- 
tion for Doctor Long as its treasurer. [Applause.] 

Dr. Jones. The chair declares him elected treasurer again, and 
does that also with a great deal of pleasure. Does that close our 
work here? 

Mr. BsorLer. We have three members of the executive committee 
to choose. 

Doctor Jonrs. There are three directors to be elected. Who are 
the present members? 

Mr. Byortrer. Dr. Wm. A. Caldwell, Frank W. Booth, Elbert A. 
Gruver. 

Doctor Jones. Those are the present members of the executive 
committee. With them the official board, president, vice president, 
secretary, and treasurer compose the executive committee. What 
is your pleasure about the election of their successors—that is, the 
successors of Doctor Caldwell, Mr. Gruver, and Mr. Booth? 

Doctor Taytor. I place in nomination ‘the name of W. Laurens 
Walker, of South Carolina, as a member of the executive committee. 

(The nomination was seconded. ) 

Doctor Hau. I would like to nominate another member for this 
important office, Dr. Charles R. Ely, of Gallaudet College. 

Doctor Taytor. I second that nomination. We need three 
members. 

Mr. Tosras Britt, of New Jersey. I nominate Mr. Alvin E. 
Pope, of New Jersey. 
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Doctor Hauu. I second that nomination. 

Doctor Jones. What is the pleasure concerning these three nomina- 
tions? 

Doctor Hatt. I move that the nominations be now closed and that 
the secretary of the meeting be authorized to cast the unanimous bal- 
lot of this organization for the three gentlemen for the positions 
mentioned. 

Doctor Rogers. I second the motion. 

Doctor Jones. It has been moved and seconded that the nomina- 
tions be closed and the secretary be instructed to cast the unanimous 
ballot of the convention for Doctor Walker, of South Carolina, 
Doctor Ely, of the District of Columbia, and Mr. Pope, of New 
Jersey. All in favor of this motion will signify by saying aye; opposed 
no. 

(The motion was put and carried.) 

The motion is carried. How do you vote, Mr. Secretary? 

Mr. Bjoruer. I hereby cast the unanimous ballot of the convention 
for Dr. W. Laurens Walker, Dr. Charles R. Ely, and Superintendent 
A. E. Pope as directors for the coming biennial period. 

Doctor Jonres. And the chair declares them all elected. 

Is there any other business to come before this convention? 

Mr. Boots. Time and place for the next convention? 

Doctor Jones. There are no invitations yet that I know of. 

Doctor Waker. Mr. President, I move that the time and place of 
the next convention be left to the executive committee. 

Doctor Jongs. It is left that way always, unless otherwise provided. 
I want to say to you that this has been one of the happy years of 
my life. It is a great honor to any member of this convention to be 
its president. I should like to make you a long speech, but it is hot 
weather and I can serve you best by bidding you good-by so far as 
president is concerned, and turn the meeting over to the Conference 
of Superintendents and Principals, of which Mr. Goodwin is the pre- 
siding officer. 

Mr. F. M. Driaas. Mr. President, I move that the convention 
adjourn. 

(The motion was seconded, put, and carried. Whereupon, at 10 
o’clock p. m. the convention adjourned.) 


CONFERENCE OF SUPERINTENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS OF AMERICAN 
ScHOOLS FoR THE DEAF 


The conference was called to order at 10 o’clock p. m. by Supt. 
E. McK. Goodwin, of the North Carolina school. 

Mr. Goopwin. The Conference of Superintendents and_Princi- 
pals of American Schools for the Deaf is now declared in session. 

Fellow superintendents and principals, some months ago your 
president asked for this evening for a brief session of the conference 
of superintendents and principals specifically to receive a report 
from the executive committee, and after that to hear any questions 
that any member may wish to present for discussion or suggestion 
that are for our interest. 

We will now hear the report of the executive committee, of which 
Doctor Hall is chairman. 

Doctor Hautu. Mr. President and members of the conference, the 
executive committee held a brief meeting at Gallaudet College last 
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fall, at which a small amount of business was transacted. The com- 
mittee was organized at the October meeting at Gallaudet College, 
and I had the honor of being appointed chairman of the executive 
committee. Mr. Fusfeld, as usual, carries on the work of secretary- 
treasurer and editor of the Annals. The matters brought up at the 
time were principally instructions to the editor to think over the 
possibilities of increasing the subscription to the Annals and to the 
chairman and treasurer to seek some way of increasing the income 
from the funds on hand in the treasurer’s office. 

The matter of increased support of the Annals by the schools was 
taken up by the chairman of the executive committee and the editor 
of the Annals during the past fall, and very favorable responses were 
received from a number of the schools which had fallen behind some- 
what in their support of the Annals. It is hardly necessary for me 
to say that the Annals is supposed to be supported by all of the 
schools in this country and in Canada on a per capita pupil age basis 
and many of them come up to the full quota without any difficulty; 
others have sometimes dropped behind and have sometimes had to be 
urged to meet this obligation. The committee thanks those who 
have brought their quota up to the proper number. The editor is 
very grateful for that, and the committee is also. We have increased 
in that way the regular number of copies subscribed to by something 
over 100, somewhere near 150. I regret to say however, that some 
of the schools have not yet quite come up to their limit, and want to 
urge on all the heads of schools the importance of this matter. 

Our schools are separated very widely, many of them. Our teach- 
ers do not have the opportunity to go and observe in other schools 
the methods used. The Annals has endeavored to give a great deal 
of practical work for the teachers, written by our own teachers who 
are specially proficient in some one line, and we feel that the schools 
should support the Annals to the best of their ability and should give 
these copies of the Annals to their teachers so that they may make 
use of the practical material which appears therein. 

I am happy to say that we believe that with the schools which 
are going to subscribe this winter we will have the same response of 
increased support for the Annals from all of those which have increased 
in numbers, and that those which have happened to fall behind for one 
reason or another will bring their quota up to what it should be. We 
are depending upon that. 

At a meeting yesterday morning, June 30, the committee also 
approved of the seeking of dignified and desirable and reliable ad- 
vertising matter for the Annals, such as might be given by travel 
bureaus which arrange for teachers’ tours, reliable publishing houses, 
teachers of the deaf seeking pupils for the summer, and things of 
that kind, to add to the income of the Annals. 

The committee decided to increase the price of the January Annals 
for the single number to $1. This number is very expensive to get 
out. As you all know, it is full of statistical matter that demands a 
great deal of expense and time, and, that number is by far the most 
costly of the year to produce. Some people who wish to subscribe 
for that simply send in their 50 cents and get that number and don’t 
subscribe for the year at all. We feel that a special charge should 
° made when anyone wants to buy that costly statistical number 

one. 


89608—S. Doc. 62, 70-1——-13 
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We took pleasure in increasing to $900 the salary of the editor and 
making him a small allowance for clerical expenses. 

All of these are matters which I understand are in the hands of the 
executive committee in their management of the Annals. The execu- 
tive committee, however, has one matter to bring up and recommend 
to the conference here to-night very much along the lines of the reso- 
lution which was passed by the convention this evening. Mr. Mc- 
Manaway has a resolution in regard to expanding the work of Gallau- 
det College, which the committee indorsed at its meeting yesterday 
and which [ shall ask him to present to the conference here to-night 
for action. 

Mr. Goopwin. We will hear from Mr. McManaway. 

Mr. McManaway. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, at the 
session of the conference in Florida several years ago this same dis- 
cussion arose, and I presented a motion at that time very much in 
line with the motion which was adopted by the convention just a 
few moments ago. It has been my feeling for some time—and the 
adoption of the motion by the conference at that time I think indi- 
cated general approval by the members of the conference of the general 
idea—that the conference was willing to support by its approval and 
its moral support and any other way that seemed wise a proper 
extension and development and expansion of Gallaudet College. 
The resolution is as follows: 

Whereas Gallaudet College, the advanced department of the Columbia Insti- 
tution for the Deaf, is the only existing college especially for the higher education 
of the deaf; and 

Whereas the location of the Columbia Institution for the Deaf, at the National 
Capital, with its departments for pupils from six years old through college life, 

ans a — and a unique opportunity for the study of the education of the 
eat; an 

Whereas there is still need for improvement in methods of teaching the deaf 
and of teacher training: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Conference of Superintendents and Principals of American 
Schools for the Deaf urge upon the authorities of the Columbia Institution for 
the Deaf the seeking for increased funds for the expansion of the educational work 
of Gallaudet College, the normal department, and the establishment of a perma- 
nent research department, in connection with the institution, and we hereby 
pledge our support to this project. 

I want to move the adoption of this in just a moment. May I 
say in this connection that I suggested at St. Augustine that it seemed 
to me, inasmuch as there is but one college that is supported by the 
Federal Government, that the conference of superintendents with its 
representatives in the several States, who are well acquainted in many 
instances with Members of Congress from their respective States, that 
there ought to be no reason, no good reason, why the college for the 
deaf at Washington should not be granted adequate support from the 
Federal Government. Colleges all over this country have expanded 
tremendously in the last 10 years. They have gotten a great deal 
from private sources, and the Federal Government, we heard through 
Senator Fess the other day, is preparing for a tremendous building 
program, and it seems to me that this is a very appropriate time, 
not only to seek for private funds but to lend our support in such a 
way aS May seem wise and expedient as superintendents of State 
schools especially to the development and expansion of Gallaudet 
College so that it may be in position to render a large service, not only 
to the graduates of our schools that go from the several States to the 
college, but through its normal department and through its research 
department. nt 
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Mr. CuarrMan, I move the adoption of this resolution. 

(The motion was seconded.) 

Mr. Goopwin. Is there any discussion? 

Doctor Jonrs. Mr. President, I just want to ask a question. There 
appears to be a little confusion in both Doctor Hall’s address—at least, 
it created a little confusion in my mind—and also in what Mr. 
McManaway has just said—a little confusion as to whether this exten- 
sion refers just to the training school or whether it is an extension 
that will permit a larger Gallaudet in numbers. 

Mr. McManaway. Mr. Chairman, the resolution provides for 
expansion of the college, the normal department, and a special research 
department. Those three things are mentioned specifically: Devel- 
opment and expansion of the college, development of the normal 
department, development of a research department. 

Doctor Hatu. Mr. Chairman, I hope my paper to-night did not 
give the wrong impression, but our faculty wants to expand up this 
way and not down that way [illustrating]. 

Doctor Jones. You want to expand out this way, Doctor Hall 
[illustrating]? 

Doctor Hatu. Yes, and up and not let down on standards. 

Mr. Goopwin. All in favor of the resolution as read will make it 
known by saying aye; opposed no. 

(The motion was put and carried.) 

It is unanimously carried. 

Is there some other business to be brought before the conference 
to-night? 

Mr. E. A. Gruver. Mr. President, has this conference any invi- 
tation for the place of the next meeting? 

m Mr. Goopwin. No definite information has come, so far as I 
snow. 

Mrs. H. T. Poors, of Tennessee. Mr. President, last fall when 
the conference met at the Maryland School for the Deaf I was so 
filled with the spirit that Mrs. Bjorlee seemed to get from enter- 
taining the members of this conference that upon my return to 
Knoxville I immediately got in touch with our commissioner of 
education and asked him if I might extend this conference an 
invitation to meet at the Tennessee school, and I followed that by 
letters to the members of the executive committee of the conference. 
I want to-night again to tender that invitation to the members of 
this conference because I am selfish enought to think it will be a 
great deal of pleasure to me, and I believe you will enjoy the good 
fresh mountain air and the scenery that we have down there. 

Mr. Goopwin. Are there any further invitations? 

Mr. T. C. Forrester, of New York. I suppose I should say that 
there were sent to me as secretary of the conference of superin- 
tendents and principals a great number of letters from cities in all 
sections of the country inviting the conference for its next meeting. 
I didn’t bring the letters, but I have them all on file. I thought 
possibly we would have a lively convention here, and that this an- 
nouncement would be sufficient. 

Doctor Taytor. For the last 60 or 70 years I have been informed 
that sooner or later I would land in the poorhouse, and I want to 
land there with the conference of principals and have good company. 
I sincerely hope that we will accept the invitation to hold the next 
meeting at the Tennessee school. 
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Doctor Jones. Mr. Chairman, I second that motion. It is a 
fine place to go. 

Mr. Goopwin. Is there any discussion? Are there any other 
invitations? 

You have heard the motion as seconded. All in favor of that 
motion will make it known by a rising vote. 

[The conference rose with applause.] 

The motion is carried. 

Mr. Day. Mr. President, when will this conference be held? 

Doctor Jongs. At the call of the committee. 

Mr. Goopwin. It seems to be absolutely unanimous and we will 
be there, I am glad to inform Mrs. Poore. Mr. Day asked as to 
the date. 

Mrs. Poors. I would suggest that the latter part of October, 
1928, or the 1st of November would, I think, be the most ideal time 
so far as the weather is concerned. 

Mr. Goopwin. I wonder if there is a motion to that effect, or shall 
we leave that to the committee? 

Doctor Jones. Leave that to the committee. 

Mr. Goopwin. We will leave that to the executive committe then, 
with Mrs. Poore. 

Is there any other business to come before the conference this 
evening? 

Mr. Porn. Mr. President, I have a few words that I want to say at 
this meeting to-night. The members of this organization belong to all 
of the other organizations and we are in hopes that we can hold in the 
New Jersey School for the Deaf in 1933 an international congress, 
and I would like to have the support of this organization in securing 
the meetings of other organizations at that time. Some of the mem- 
bers of our school board are abroad now and they are trying to interest 
some of the foreign governments, and if we succeed, if they receive any 
encouragement, which they no doubt will, we hope to have quite an 
international participation, and the main reason that we hope to have 
this international participation is that in 1933 the largest exposition 
the world has ever seen will be held in Chicago. I am on my way to 
Chicago to see if I can not interest the exposition authorities in assist- 
ing us in getting this foreign participation, because there are several 
things we can do that will help them and they can help us. 

So we look forward to this and we want you to plan accordingly, 
providing that the members of this association, of course, are in sym- 
pathy with the movement. 

Doctor Hat. Mr. President, during the preparations for this meet- 
ing it was suggested that a statement be asked for from the chairman 
of the committee on survey of schools for the deaf as to what had been 
done and what was to be done in regard to publication of the report. 
Dr. Vernon Kellogg, permanent secretary of the National Research 
Council, has at my request prepared such a report. The hour is very 
late, but I do think out of courtesy to Doctor Kellogg and the fact 
that such a statement was asked for, suggested by various members 
of our conference, that this report might be included in the record of 
the meeting here. 

I can say very briefly that the main part of it that you will be inter- 
ested in is as to what is going to come.. We know that Professor Fus- 
feld is working on chapters on the day schools and on the study of 
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the pupilage of the schools. I would like to have you all know that 
according to Doctor Kellogg’s report, the tests which were given to 
pupils are all now in the hands of Dr. Rudolf Pintner, of Columbia 
University, and are being very carefully studied; the report that he 
will make on them will be published later. 

I think you will all be interested to know that as far as the medical 
examination of children goes that Dr. Charles W. Richardson, who is 
taking charge of that part of the work, is still at work with his assist- 
ants and has received a grant of $7,000 additional from the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial Foundation, and he expects to turn in 
finally some 4,000 or 5,000 cases of medical examinations of deaf 
children, which will be published in the near future. 

That is the gist of the report as far as the future goes. It also 
includes a statement of what has been done already. I will ask per- 
mission of the conference to turn this over to the secretary, to have it 
have it considered as part of the meeting and possibly be printed in the 
report of this meeting. 

Mr. Goopwin. Do you wish a vote on this? 

Doctor Hatt. If there is no objection, I would like to move in that 
way. 

Doctor Jones. I move that it be turned over to the secretary, to 
be embodied in the report, so far as he may deem proper. 

(The motion was seconded.) 

Mr. Goopwin. It is moved and seconded that it be turned over to 
the secretary to be embodied in the report of this meeting so far as 
he may deem proper. 

(The motion was put and carried.) 


SURVEY OF SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 
(Current Status, May 20, 1927) 


By Dr. Vernon Ket.oaa, Chairman, Division of Educational Relations, National 
Research Council, Washington, D. C. 


Early in 1924 there was brought to the attention of the National Research 
Council the action of the Conference of Superintendents and Principals of Ameri- 
can Schools for the Deaf, which was held in St. Augustine, Fla., in January of 
that year, expressing the desire which many schools for the deaf had had for 
some years that a general survey be made of the schools for the deaf in this coun- 
try. A committee was appointed by the division of educational relations of 
the National Research Council to plan and direct such a survey. This commit- 
tee was composed of — 

The chairman of the division of educational relations of the National Research 
Council, Dr. Vernon Kellogg, Washington, D. C. 

The chairman of the division of medical sciences of the National Research 
Council, Dr. Ludvig Hektoen, director of thé John McCormick Institute for 
Infectious Diseases, Chicago, [ll.; and later Dr. Victor C. Vaughan, emeritus 
— of hygiene and physiological chemistry, University of Michigan, Ann 

rbor. 

The chairman of the division of anthropology and psychology of the National 
Research Council, Dr. R. 8. Woodworth, professor of psychology, Columbia 
University, New York; and later Dr. George M. Stratton, professor of psychology, 
University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, superintendent Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf, 
Mount Airy, Pa.; succeeded after his death by Dr. Harris Taylor, principal and 
superintendent Institution for the Improved Instruction of Deaf Mutes, New 
York City. 

Dr. Percival Hall, president of Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 

a Rudolf Pintner, professor, of psychology, Columbia University, New. York 
ity. 4 
Dr. C. W. Richardson, Otologist, Washington, D. C. 
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The survey was planned in two parts—(1) A comprehensive study of the 
conditions of housing, instruction, organization, and administration in the schools 
visited; and (2) a preliminary study of the nature and physical causes of deafness 
in the pupils of these schools. A sum of $12,470 was appropriated by the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial for the expenses of both parts of the survey. 

The first part of the survey, covering conditions found at the schools, was 
placed in charge of Mr. Herbert E. Day, at present superintendent of the Mis- 
souri School for the Deaf, Fulton, Mo., who devoted the full.academic year of 
1924-25 to visiting schools. He was assisted during a part of this time in visiting 
a number of the schools in Northeastern States by Prof. Irving S. Fusfeld, of 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 

Since a study of the situation at each school visited required a number of days, 
it was found not possible to visit during the year more than 42 schools out of the 
160 or more schools for the deaf in the United States. These schools, of which 
28 were residential and 14 were day schools, were selected, however, with a view 
to the representation of all parts of the country and included urban and rural 
and public and private schools; schools attended by children of foreign-born 
parents and schools attended largely by children of native-born parents; schools 
using the oral, manual, or combined methods; and schools of both the institu- 
tional and cottage type. It is believed that the results obtained from this survey 
are reliably representative of the conditions in this field of education in the 
United States. 

A portion of the report upon the first part of the survey, that of the general 
conditions at the schools, was prepared jointly by Mr. Day and Professor Fus- 
feld, and the later portions of the report are being completed by Professor Fusfeld. 
The object of the report is to analyze the data collected during the visits at the 
schools and to present these data in an organized way so that they may be used 
by students of problems of the education of the deaf. The report has therefore 
been kept largely upon a factual basis without the introduction of the discussion 
of conclusions or of opinions. 

The report is being published serially in the American Annals of the Deaf, the 
parts which have appeared thus far being the following: 

Part I. The survey of schools for the deaf: Introduction; residual hearing of 
children in schools for the deaf, classification according to schools, summary; 
speech reading tests, and tests for the intelligibility of speech; summary. Annals, 
Vol. LXX, No. 5, November, 1925; pp. 391-423. 

Part II. Residential schools: Type general management, managing officers, 
financial support, finances, school administration, admission of pupils, legal status 
teaching corps, salaries, matrons and supervisors. Annals, Vol. LX XI, No. 2, 
March 1926; pp. 97-135. 

Part III. Residential schools (continued): School curriculum, methods of 
instruction, school policy, training of teachers, school libraries, extra-schoolroom 
activities, custodial care, relations with home, school records, occupations of 

aduates, publicity, addenda, summary—the composite school. Annals, Vel. 

XXI, No. 4, September, 1926; pp. 284-348. 

Part IV. Residential schools, physical features: Location of schools, school 
plant, medical care, food, fire protection, general impressions, summary—the 
ae e school, physical aspects. Annals, Vol. LX XII, No. 1; January, 1927; 
Pp. . 

Subsequent chapters of the report will deal with— 

Part V. Day schools: Data concerning conduct and management, and physical 
aspects. 

Part VI. Study of pupilage of schools for the deaf: Data concerning sex, cause 
of deafness, age at which deafness occurred, parentage, nativity, race, age of 
admission to school, means of communication, number of years taught speech 
and lip-reading, language used at home, trades taught, etc. 

Of the data obtained from the survey, the results of the intelligence tests given 
to the pupils of the schools visited have been placed for analysis in the hands of 
Dr. Rudolf Pintner, of Columbia University, who is a member of the committee 
in charge of the survey. Doctor Pintner has himself devoted much attention to 
the adaptation of intelligence tests to deaf children, and some of the tests devised 
by him were among those used in-this survey. It is expected that Doctor Pint- 
ner’s report will be available this fall and will be published in the Annals. 

When all chapters of the report upon this part of the survey have been com- 
pleted, it is planned to reprint the report as a whole and to bind all chapters under 
one cover for permanent reference. , 

The second part of the survey, the assembling of data upon the nature and 
causes of deafness, was placed in charge of Dr. Charles W. Richardson, the well 
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known otologist of Washington, D.C. With the generous assistance of competent 
mee in the vicinity of a number of the schools visited in the course of the 
rst part of the survey, the records of physical examinations were obtained for 
over 1,500 children, with which can be correlated the educational records obtained 
through the other part of the survey. These data were analyzed by Doctor 
Richardson and his assistants, and disclosed at once the importance of making a 
much more extensive study. Based upon the analysis of these preliminary data, 
a program was drawn up to examine the pupils of schools in three regions, later 
reduced to two, Chicago and mid-western localities and Philadelphia and vicinity. 
The project was taken up by the division of medical sciences of the National 
Research Council, under a committee composed of Doctor Richardson as chair- 
man, Dr. Wendell C. Philipps, of New York, the president at that time of the 
American Medical Association, and Dr. George E. Shambaugh, of Chicago. The 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial appropriated the sum of $7,000 for this 
further study, making possible a more thorough examination of cases, including 
nr tests, than had been feasibie under the general survey of 
From this second study the records of over 2,500 examinations are already on 
hand, making available now over 4,000 case records. It is planned to take about 
1,000 additional records next fall, providing for the study of the problem of the 
nature and causes of deafness a total number of some 5,000 case records. It is 
expected that the report upon the first group of 1,500 cases will be ready for 
publication this fall and that the report upon the larger number of cases subse- 
quently examined will be ready during the following year. 


Mr. McManaway. I would suggest that the secretary of the 
executive committee or the secretary of the conference transmit to 
the Secretary of the Interior, Dr. Hubert Work, a copy of the resolu- 
tion relating to the Columbia Institution which was adopted to-night. 
Perhaps that might be effective. 

Mr. Goopwin. Is there a motion to that effect? 

Mr. McManaway. I don’t know that a motion is necessary—just 
the concensus of opinion that that would be a wise thing to do. I 
feel sure that it will reach a sympathetic ear in Doctor Work, and 
we can approach him with the best of intentions and very properly. 

Mr. Goopwin. The president will ask the secretary to notify 
Secretary Work of the Department of the Interior of the resolution 
that was passed. He may couch it in language that he thinks will be 
most effective. 

Is there some other business to come before the conference this 
evening? 

Doctor Hau. I move that we adjourn. 

(The motion was seconded, put and carried; whereupon, at 10.45 
p. m., the conference adjourned.) 





DEMONSTRATIONS 


A PRACTICAL START IN AURICULAR TRAINING 


Matiz E. Winston, Wright Oral School, New York City 


[Testing with the audiometer to obtain a general working knowledge of the degree of hearing of the Ohio 
State School children was made by Mr. Leonard M. Elstad, principal of the Wright Oral School] 


A blackboard notation was made giving the names of the children used daily, 
their ages, the length of time of deafness, and just a rough general figure obtained 
of the degree of residual hearing existing in each ear. Careful accurate tests 
could not be made during the demonstration on account of lack of time. Ina 
previous general survey all the children in the Columbus school had been tested, 
but no auricular training work had been given. This test work was quickly 
given again during the convention demonstration week to demonstrate to the 
workers who feel seriously desirous of learning more of this work how an idea of 
the degree of hearing in each ear gives the teacher a working start. She then 
has a better idea what to expect, what to hope to attain ultimately, and how 
rapidly to proceed. Many conditions and varied types of deafness come into 
consideration in specific cases, but this demonstration was not to take up all the 
finer technical points and cases but to inspire the many teachers who are the daily 
workers in all our schools, working with the partially deaf as well as with the 
totally deaf, to use this added avenue of approach (the hearing) in the educating 
process of these children so fortunate as to have a workable remnant of hearing. 
Our aim was to show the great good which we may all do for the ordinary cases 
we meet daily. 

The pupils during school session with more time at one’s disposal should be 
tested carefully in a room alone, and at various intervals to verify the tests taken, 
but at the crowded convention demonstration with only a scant hour a day the 
idea was to obtain just a rough working outline of the start. A large part of the 
idea of the demonstration was to show by actual ‘‘snapshot”’ work that no special 
training is actually necessary to use the idea of auricular training. As Mr. 
Wright has phrased the requirement for the work ‘‘Use your common sense plus 
intelligent effort,’’ and by such use of your natural equipment you will find it 
possible to work it out. Let the plan of progress be simple, a normal following 
up of logical exercises which will increase the child’s attention to, concentration 
upon, and memory of, sounds. Auricular training is not teaching the child to 
hear more but to recognize sound as associated with certain words, names, com- 
mands, expressions, actions, and ideas, thereby teaching him to hear not more 
in truth but better. 

The auricular work wakes up the child. Everyone who has been engaged in 
the work will recall how oral work became an improvement over manual education 
as an awakening process. You can readily see how very much more this stimulus 
will tend to awaken the entire personality of the child. The psychic effect is a 
great factor. The child gains a new self-esteem as he begins to realize that he 
can actually hear (if only a little). His desire to hear more is awakened; his 
inferiority complex is partially eliminated. 

When you voice the idea that you ‘‘haven’t the time, the money, and the 
teachers,”’ just recall how these same words were once used regarding the taking 
up of oralism, but we had to come to it and we surely are advancing toward this 
goal, which is as great a stride as oralism was in advancement for those of the 

eaf with some degree of hearing. Remember that you would want your own 
child to be taught to use his hearing if he were handicapped by a degree of deaf- 
ness. And so we must all attain the attitude where we actually want to help all 
the children under our guidance to use their precious remnant of hearing. 

Now, let us take up some of the practical working details. To all of your 
teachers. Don’t be afraid to try it. Take five minutes a day with a child having 
85 per cent and above in one ear. Keep it up for a year with all the babies. 


186 
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Five minutes a day if 10 can not be spared. Do this without any test of the 
hearing, as the little ones under 6 or 7 do not usually give one an opportunity to 
make any sort of a correct or even a general test. 

When it is possible, place together several pupils with degrees of hearing 
approximately near the same figure, and thus as many as four may be given 
exercises at the same time. For example, place two pupils side by side with 
degrees of 35 or 40 per cent of hearing, good ears on the inside; ahead of these 
seat a pupil with 50 per cent and if you have one with 60 per cent or above, 
place that pupil ahead of the one with 50 per cent. Take your seat behind the 
two with the 35 or 40 per cent who are seated side by side. an forward so that 
you are rather close to the ear of each one of the two. An arm placed on the 
outside shoulder of each or a hand on the head of each one will bring their heads 
closer together, and thus their good ears, to within 3, 4, or 5 inches of your voice. 
Then speak ‘Hello, John,” ‘‘Good morning, Mary,” ‘‘How are you, James?” 
“‘Good-by, Alice,” ‘Are you well, Edward,” etc. At first it may be necessary 
to give only short phrases on which you have previously trained them individually, 
but later you will find it possible to give mental arithmetic and various inter- 
esting conversational subjects and exercises of their work. Never have the child 
repeat what you say. Require’a normal logical reply. The ability to recognize 
the sounds and form the response mentally, plus getting out the speech of that 
response, is the awakening process given to the mentality through this training. 

tart all the children with the bell, whistle, and handclapping. Place beside 
you on a table a bell (the kind you ring by shaking). Place a toy police whistle 
beside it. First ring the bell several times about 3 inches from the child’s ear, 
the one you are working on at the time, permitting the child to see the object 
and recognize the sound. Do the same with the whistle. Also follow this with 
the clapping of your hands. Then have the child’close his eyes and you try 
first one and then the other, varying the order. Make your chart record before 
him (if his degree of hearing is not a depressing fact) so that he may realize what 
you are after. Make such a record as this: 


Using: (Bell), (whistle), (handclapping). 


Distance Inches (or feet). 





Left ear 
R 
WwW 





(R and W stand for right and wrong). 

When the child responds correctly, mark above the line; and when he doesn’t, 
place a mark below the line. If you think that the child is feeling the blow of the 
whistle and the air in the handclapping process and you wish to remove this 
possibility of the tactile aid, have someone hold a paper between his ear and 
your performance of the action. As John progresses, it may be that you will be 
able to advance the distance (and that may not be possible). 

Don’t shout when you have progressed to the use of language. Use a firm full 
tone with the words correctly accented and the phrases given with the correct 
emphasis. Make haste slowly but keep up the interest. That is where our 
‘‘common sense”’ comes in, knowing when and how to progress. Our ‘‘intelligent 
effort”’ is shown by the amount of ingenuity we can provide and the degree to 
which we are able to improvise live work and call forth keen interest. 

Follow up the whistle, bell, and handclapping exercise with the vowels a, &, 6 
and a, first showing the child which one you are speaking and continuing until 
he recognizes each one readily; then interchange them and in this instance the 
child will have to make an attempt to repeat the vowel spoken or point to it 
written before you. Try 3 inches, 4, 5, and so on, according to the degree of 
hearing and the type of deafness. Cup your hand if need be, so that your rather 
normal tone is not dissipated in the air. 

Quickly lead on from these vowels to the use of the words “‘car,” “key,” “comb,” 
and ‘“‘ball,’’ having the child (after recognizing each object as belonging to the 
spoken word) pick up the toy object from the table beside you as you speak the 
word. Try this, the 3, 4, 5, or 6 inches from the ear, according to the child’s 
hearing possibilities, and use a full but normal tone, not a strained high-pitched 
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tone. Demand a quick response, no guesswork or dawdling. Keep all auricular 
work an exercise in keen, live response and interest, at the same time making 
this a happy period. Now make your record report, as before shown, of daily 
progress on ‘‘car,” “key,” “comb,” and “ball.” 

If the child is not now ready for phrases, use other words, such as ‘‘coat,” 
‘*house,”’ ‘‘cow,” “‘feet,” etc. It might be wise to keep for each child a notebook 
with the records as the progress continues through the year, each record page 
having date, work given, distance, and the form for the response record as given 
for the bell, whistle, and handclapping. 

Follow up these single words with commands (which are to be carried out for 
the response), such as ‘‘fall,” “‘close your eyes,’”’ ‘open your mouth,” ‘‘clap your 
hands,” ‘‘stand up,” ‘‘close the door, please,’’ ‘‘open the window,”’ etc. 

Remember all the time to increase the distance as you progress (increasing 
mpednelly to the 3 feet) if the degree and type of hearing will permit of greater 

istance. 

The ideal conversational distance is 3 and 4 feet. Most of our normal contact 
demands good hearing at that distance. Most people say ‘‘ What?” when a 
greater distance is brought into use. They say ‘‘What?” from inattention or 
lack of keen sound perception. Therefore, why aim with a deaf child at greater 
distance than the conversational need. Later these phrases may be used: 

How are you? (Answer. I am well, thank you.) 

How old are you? (Answer. I am 10.) 

What did you do yesterday? 

What was the score? 

Where do you live? 

What do you want to do? 

The ideal climax of your work should be to arrive at the stage where questions 
may be asked on the subject matter of lessons, on a story, or on an article at the 
3 or 4 feet of conversational distance, realizing that only during your concentrated 
training period on the hearing (for better listening) are the eyes denied the child 
as an aid. In outside normal contact the child is permitted the use of eyes and 
ears, and at the last stage of advancement all classroom work should be an exer- 
cise where eyes and ears complement one another, but for your special auricular 
training exercises we must deny eyes to outwit the lazy listener. If we do not 
teach a child while in school to rely somewhat upon his degree of hearing as an 
aid to his progress, he never will use his hearing to any advantage. Listening 
calls for real effort—concentrated effort—and that effort must be built up daily 
as any foundation work must be laid. 

You can readily see, those of you who have closely watched these dear, little, 
eager Columbus school children work with us from day to day, how even with 
this hectic work we have been forced by circumstances to do here these children 
have progressed. ‘The several whom we have been able to keep all through the 
week have actually made progress in this short time. They meet us with a new 
oe their eyes, proud of their newly realized, or taken into account, sense of 

earing. 

Don’t feel that you who are in our State schools haven’t the ideal material 
among your pupils. We have found here as good material as many of our stars 
in the work at the Wright Oral School, where we place a great deal of stress upon 
auricular training as an aid to the approach of the normal! state for the child, as 
an invaluable factor in correcting speech, and in the placing of the voice, also as 
a work which is a source of great joy to the pupils and to their parents. 

We hold before us as an example, and as a climax to be reached by each pupil 
we work with, the accomplishment of one of our pupils. Harriett is 14 years of 
age, with 35 per cent of hearing in one ear and 10 or 15 per cent in the other ear. 
Three and four inches from her ear I am able to read to her a story in a perfectly 
normal manner; the story she can readily reproduce after its completion. Or I 
can ask her questions on the biographical work which I have her in as a member 
of that class, all work spoken in normal conversational tone. Mr. Elstad takes 
up with her the topics in the World Magazine for auricular work. She began at 
the lowest round and worked up to this. She worked with me for half an hour 
daily during five weeks of last summer, and has been in the Wright Oral School 
from February to June of this year, having one half hour daily of auricular work 
with Mr. Elstad. She is with us just for this training and for speech correction, 
that she may be able to return to a school for hearing children. We realize that 
the goal she has reached isn’t possible, or even a probable result, for all children 
to attain even with a larger per cent of hearing, but her progress has been oo 
encouragement to us and gives us a realized — to work toward with the 
others; and who knows what can be done? e believe in trying. The world 
(and even our work) is full of surprises. 
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SPEECH READING—DRAMATIZATION—VOICE AND RHYTHM 
Marie K. Mason, Ohio State School 


It was with fear and trembling that I received the news that I was to be called 
upon to demonstrate classwork at the meeting of the convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf held at our school last June. Through my mind passed 
the long procession of notable men and women—authorities in the profession— 
who should enter my humble classroom, before whom I must needs display 
schoolwork, which beside their wider experience and greater skill must seem 
stereotyped, perhaps insipid. The thought gathered force, as in imagination, I 
could picture these same notables, gracing my doorway, the word “Criticism” 
engraved in bold relief upon their brows. 

o ran the vein of my imagination until a new current injected itself into it. 
‘Criticism’ of the constructive type is the impetus which fires our ambition; it 
is the searchlight which floods our darkest faults with welcome, although unex- 
pected light. Criticism effects a tearing down and building up process, which in 
turn produces growth. Growth or development and service are two of the 
principal aims of education. 

Reasoning thus, suddenly the engraving on the visionary figures in the doorway 
seemed to fade out, and in its place and bolder than before, was chiseled, the 
word “Service.” 

To service, then we would throw wide our classroom door. “Our little 
world,” we liked to call it, its 13 little inhabitants and I. It was ‘our land of 
study, of play, and of love,” the three concepts.being‘synonymous. . And because 
we wanted to be of real helpfulness, we would offer nothing except that which 
would be of real use to others. Only the charts, pictures, and other material 
which we ourselves used every day. Nothing ostentatious and nothing merely 
borrowed for the occasion. 

In the same spirit of ‘‘service”’ I am responding to the request for this report, 
and humbly present my bit in the following résumé of my classroom demonstra- 
tions, the method employed, and the material used in development. 

On each morning I gave two demonstrations, the first consisting of school work 
in my own classroom; the second, of voice work and rythm in the gymnasium. 
All + gga rane were given with my entire class within the scope of the second 
grade. 

The subjects of classroom demonstrations were as follows: 

Tuesday and Wednesday: Speech reading. 

Thursday: Dramatization. 

Friday: Question work. 


CLASSROOM DEMONSTRATIONS 
SPEECH READING 


For the first demonstration in speech reading, on Tuesday, pictures were used. 
I secured large fashion books in use at dress pattern counters and from them cut 
pictures of babies, little girls and boys, their grown-up sisters and mothers. I 
chose the brilliantly colored and those which would furnish a great variety of 
descriptions. There were children with ‘‘ruffled”’ dresses, ‘‘dotted’’ dresses, 
‘“checked”’ dresses; ladies whose dresses were trimmed with flowers, colored 
coliars and cuffs, frills and ties; others were wearing coats, hats, sweaters, etc. 
The pictures were then mounted singly on strips of cardboard. 

At first a simple description of a single picture was given, consisting of perhaps 
four or five short sentences, the pupils reading the description from the lips, then 
indicating the picture described. Then followed a description of two pictures, 
three, four, and five at a time, the children indicating the pictures, and also the 
order of their description. Care was taken to vary-the description, using different 
verbs and tenses, and as many different sentences constructions as possible. The 
class had not previously seen the set of pictures used for this demonstration; 
however, a similar one illustrating such terms as ‘‘dotted”’ dress, ruffles, etc., ha 
formed a part of the speech-reading material in use during the year. 

For speech-reading period the following morning a sort of miscellaneous pro- 
gram was followed, the work being divided into two phases. The first was picture 
description, differing somewhat from that of Tuesday. The pictures used were 
the large cut-out paper dolls, so dear to the hearts of children. By much earnest 
searching I had acquired a ‘‘family of 12.” The chorus of ‘‘ahs” as I unveiled 
the rack upon which these dollies expectantly hung was testimony beyond doubt 
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to our spectators of the truth of my statement that the children had not seen the 
ae before. Lengthier descriptions than those of Tuesday were given, and 
ut one picture at a time. 

When I could safely drag the attention away from the dollies, the next phase 
of speech-reading was taken up as planned. This consisted of ‘‘riddle stories” 
about three or four sentences long, given rapidly, and but once, the children 
spontaneously supplying the answer to the riddle. This was originated during 
the year as a means of securing quick response, of commanding attention, or as a 
mental spur when interest lagged. The actual working knowledge of the class- 
room was used in building these stories. For example: The kinds of footwear 
had been taught. This suggested the story: 

One day it rained. 

Anna and her mother went down town. 

They put on their : 
The children readily supply the word ‘‘rubbers.”’ 
Or, again: 

Jack went out of doors to play. 

He took something with him. 

He bounced it. 

What was it? 

DRAMATIZATION 


The third day, Thursday, brought with it what had been a source of great 
joy and enthusiasm, in its preparation, to both my pupils and myself. Growing 
out of the everyday work of the classroom, and with no thought of publicity, 
our little lessons in “health”? blossomed into a regular “health play,” a home- 
made one to be sure, but having a plot, and characters and even a villian, or 
rather three of them—three kinds of food that children must avoid if they wish 
to be healthy. From sheer clamoring for expression, I found it necessary to 
1 old these abstract ideas into live concrete forms, so the ‘‘fruits’’ began to 
grow arms and legs and to strut about, as did the “‘vegetables,’”’ and also such 
health factors as “milk,” “water,” and ‘‘fresh air.’”?, And what was our surprise 
to find ourselves “booked” on the program under a long name, which, when 
made out spelled Dramatization. 

With what pleasure we told the many people who came to see us all about the 
little boy, who really is like ‘Every Child,” who finds out through bitter experience 
(and a prolonged stomach ache into the bargain) that he can not eat rich, starchy 
food and grow up strong and well. And then we told of the fruits, and vegetables, 
and milk, and water and of what they do to make us healthy. 

Space does not permit a detailed synopsis of the play. But it is important to 
mention that it was given entirely in speech, and without any form of prompting, 
— characters reading each other’s lips for their cues, and for their entrances 
and exits. 

The little boy of 10, taking the principal part of “‘ Every Child,” is congenitally 
deaf and has no hearing so far as we can determine. A child with partial hearing 
was given a minor part, which she performed far less satisfactorily, in comparison, 
than did any of the other totally deaf children. 

As part of each health lesson I made health posters to illustrate the point 
atissue. These took the form of white placards bearing the lesson in black crayon, 
and decorated with whatever illustrative picture I could find. These posters 
served as a setting for the play. Each child appeared in a costume descriptive 
of the character portrayed. 

For Friday a lesson on ‘question work”’ had been prepared. But the boundaries 
of our classroom had not proven of sufficient elasticity as to provide within space 
for all possessing the desire and the “five pins” necessary to gain admission to 
our performance on Thursday. So, accordingly, at the luncheon table that day, 
announcement was made that instead of “question work,” our all-star thespians 
“without question” would give their farewell performance on the following 
morning, Friday. 


VOICE WORK AND RHYTHM 


The second demonstration each day, took us out of our own little realm, the 
classroom, into the gymnasium, for what we like to think of as the most delightful 
work of our school day—our voice work and rhythm at the piano. 

For this work, as is customary, I believe, in most schools, a grand piano is 
used. The children gather round it, placing their finger tips lightly upon its 
surface, so as to sense the vibrations when the instrument is in action. Some 
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teachers feel that best results can be obtained by having two teachers preside over 
a class in rhythm, the one playing the piano, the other conducting the class. 
In my experience, it seems to me I can secure more concentrated attention and 
greater spontaneity while performing both operations myself. 

The daily work at the piano is divided into three phases—vocal exercises, 
songs, and rhythm. 

Since the daily plan was followed in my demonstrations, I believe it would be 
an economy of space to group all of the voice work and rhythm of the four days 
under the above three headings. It might be well to mention, just at this point, 
that although in the second grade, their third year in school, this year marked the 
beginning of rhythm and voice work with my pupils. 


VOICE-BUILDING EXERCISES 


Exercises for— 
1. Breath control: 
Prolonged. 
vowels or consonants Prolonged. 
Blow 00 against piece of cardboard 
card buzz feeling vibration. ' 


. To increase resonance: 


Prolonged and playedjto attractive 


. For palate action: 
kee ka-e 
ng gee 
ng gaw 
haw 
. For flexibility: 
flah, fla—e, flee, 
lay, lah, loh, 
tee, tae. 
. To overcome nasality: 
koo 
kaw 
naw 
. For continuity and modulation: 


Softly, then increasing in volume, 


Sung on four pitches. 
do, me, sol, do Perfect arpeggio. 
9. For pure tone: 
Sung softly. 


Notse.—These are voice-building exercises given during the year. These as 
well as short sentences were fitted to as attractive music as it was possible to find, 


SONGS 


. Conversational sentences put to music. 
. Little Boy Blue. 

. Sing a Song of Sixpence. 

. I Love Little Pussy. 

. My Bonnie. 


, aw. 
. Comin’ Thru’ the Rye. 
. Now I Lay Me Down to Sleep. 


Norre.—All of these selections were recognized by the children through vibra- 
tion when played. 
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RHYTHM 


1. Clapping 2/4, 3/4, 4/4 tempos. 
ating time. 
Marking time. 
2. Performing the above operations when given as commands. 
For example: 
Count 2 measures. 
Beat 2 measures. 
Mark 2 measures. 
Hold 2 measures. 
3. Selections played in various tempos, 3/4, 2/4, 4/4. Pupils recognize, then 
perform illustrative movements. 
4. Recognition of pitch, when high or low chord is played; also the number 
of chords played. 
5. Rhythmic drill with balls, using toss, catch, bounce movements. 
6. Combination of the above exercises in playing percussion instruments in 
what we call our ‘‘band.” 


BAND MUSIC PRACTICE 


Until last year I had no experience in directing a ‘‘toy orchestra,’ nor had 
I ever seen one in operation. This probably accounts for the opinion of many 
of our listeners, on the evening of the reception when we gave our initial ‘‘concert’”’ 
to the convention, that it was different from the usual “kindergarten orchestra.” 
This difference seems to be chiefly in the choice of selections. I have not con- 
fined our selections to simple kindergarten themes, but have delved into more 
comprehensive music. Also there is a difference in rendition. Each set of 
instruments is given its particular _— to play, differing from all others as to 
movement, accent, and rhythm. haracteristic methods of using instruments 
and diversity of changes in manipulation, make for what should be the aim of 
such an orchestra, namely, not only rhythmic movement, but interpretative 
music as well. 

The instruments used are bass drum, snare drum, cymbals, triangles, bells, 
tambourines, castanets, toy xylophone, and piano. 

As is true of all other forms of rhythm, this year brought to the class its first 
experience in work of this kind. During the year the following repertoire was 
acquired: 

Stars and Stripes. 
Anvil Chorus. 
Barcarolle. 

Evening Star. 
Sefiora. 

Totem Pole Dance. 
Songs of Our Nation. 
Jingle Bells. 


TELL—ASK—SAY 
M. Litu1an Ross, Pennsylvania Institution 


Our method of procedure in teaching ‘‘Tell,’”’ ‘‘ Ask,” and ‘‘Say’”’ meets our 
own particular needs. Each step is taken up systematically and thoroughly 
and when it is mastered by the pupils we find that they use the different forms 
spontaneously. The ability to use each principle is the test. 

The work is introduced in the third grade beginning with ‘‘tell’’ and followed 
by “ask.” 

"Caner “‘tell’”’ the first step is ‘‘tell about.” 

Pupils tell about things they know about them. ‘To tell about” may be 
taught without infringing on the formal work of ‘‘to tell” —e. g., Tom got a letter 
from his mother and she told him about his rabbits and he wishes to tell his 
teacher what she told him. He should have the form to enable him to say, 
“T got a letter from my mother. She told me about my rabbits. They are 
large now. She gave some carrots to them.”’ To enable him to tell what she 
told him, he must have drill on telling about all sorts of things that have happened. 
Oral work is given until pupils tell with fluency a few sentences about a subject 
the teacher may think will interest the class. It may be an object or an experience. 

(This work was demonstrated by three pupils, 12 rome of age, from a fifth- 
grade class from the Pennsylvania Institution. e children were born deaf and 
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had been in school six years. To illustrate the different steps, the following type 
lessons were given. An endeavor will be made to give the actual responses of 
the children.) 

TracHER. I want you to pretend that you are little children in the third 
grade. Weshalltellaboutthings. Anna, you haveapretty scarf. Tell aboutit 

Anna. I have a pretty scarf. I got it for Christmas. 

THACHER. Viola, your father has a new car. Tell about it. 

Vioua. My father has a pretty, new car. It is a Cadillac. He bought it in 
Atlantic City. 

(After sufficient drill on ‘‘to tell about”’ in the past, the future is introduced.) 
io Viola told us about her father’s car. What will you tell about, 

amie 

Mamtiz. I shall tell about my cat. 

TreacHER. Mamie will tell us about her cat. 

Mant. I have a big black cat at home. His name is Blacky. Sometimes he 
scratches. 

(A type lesson on an experience follows.) 
ee We told about things we had. Now we shall tell about things we 

id. 
Anna. We went to town for a geography lesson. We saw many interesting 


things. 

(This leads up to the outline for a letter. The outlines make our letters more 
interesting and less jumbled. As an example, one of the children wrote the 
following:) 

“T shall write a letter to my father. I shall tell him about (1) our trip to 
Columbus; (2) this city; (3) the weather.” 

(At this point the children are familiar with ‘‘to tell about.” They know that 
they tell about things when they know about them. The next step is ‘‘ask 
about.” When pupils do not know, they ask. The teacher should drive home 
that fact and that there is a regular form for framing questions—not making a 
statement with lifted eyebrows. A type lesson on this is the following:) 

TracHER. Who has a little brother at home? 

Anna. I have. 

TracHER. We shall ask Anna about her brother. 

Mamig. What is your brother’s name? 

Vioua. How old is he? 

Mamiz. Does he go to school? etc. 

(To be sure that the children understand the force of ‘‘to tell” and “‘to ask,” 
a lesson of this type is given:) 

TracHerR. Who has a cat at home? 

Anna. I have. 

TeacueEr. Tell about Anna’s cat, Mamie. 

Mamis. I do not know about it. 

TgacHEerR. What will you do? 

Manip. I shall ask her about it. 

TreacHER. You may ask about it. 

Mamig. What color is your cat, Anna? 

Anna. He is black. 

Viota. What is his name? 

Anna. He has no name (etc.). 

(We may now add to our letter outline. I shall ask about (1) my cat, (2) my 
brother, etc. We are very sure at this point that the children understand ‘‘to 
tell about” and “to ask about.’”? The understanding of making statements 
follows. We introduce this in lessons similar to the one given below:) 

TracHer. Mamie, tell Viola who came to see you last Sunday. 

Mamig. My father came to see me last Sunday. 

Teacuer. Tell her what he brought you. 

Manis. He brought me a nice box of candy. . 

(Similar lessons are given using (1) tell where , (2) tell what color » 
(3) tell when , (4) tell where got, etc. This is followed by having the 
children ask questions. If the foregoing has been consistently and a 
Saal out, there will be no confusion in the use of the question forms. ype 
lesson: 

TracueEr. Viola, ask Anna where she got her beads. 

Viouta. Anna, where did you get your beads? 

Anna. I bought them. 

Treacuer. Anna, ask Mamie what she will do this summer. 

Anna. What will you do this summer, Mamie? 
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Mamis. I don’t know. 
(All the forms that the children know are age in the same manner. This 
completes the work done in the third grade. In the fourth grade the use of ‘‘to 
tell about,” “‘to write about,” ‘‘to read about,” and ‘‘to ask about,’ is con- 
tinued. Up to this time the children have been making statements and asking 
questions without knowing the terms “a statement”’ and ‘“‘a question.”’ It has 
been found advisable at this point to teach these terms so that the two forms will 
not be confused later on. he articulation of these words should be taught. 
oa days before giving the lesson in which the children are going to use these 
terms. 

TracHeEr. I want you to pretend that you are in the fourth grade now and I 
shall teach — something new. Tell me something about my pencil. 

Mamig. You have a prett ee pencil. 

TreacHerR. What did you do 

Mamig. I told you about your pencil. 

TracHer. Yes; you told me about my pencil, but I told you that I would 
teach you something new. I shall tell you another way to say that. You made: 
a statement about my pencil. Now tell me what you did. 

Mamie. I made a statement about your pencil. 

TracHER. You know two ways now. 

(Then came the application.) 

TracHEerR. Mamie, make a statement about my bracelet. 

Mamig. Your bracelet is made of silver. 

Treacuer. What did you do? 

Mamie. I made a statement about your bracelet. 

Viouta. May I make a statement about it? 

TEACHER. Yes; you may. 

Vioua. It has white stones in it. 

(The next step is the use of the term “question,” taken up in the same way 
as that of a statement. Type lesson:) 

TEACHER. Ask me about my pencil, Viola. 

VioLta. Where did you get it? 

Teacuer. I borrowed it. Tell me what you did. 

Vioua. I asked you about your pencil. 

Teacuer. I shall teach you another way to say that. You asked me a ques- 
tion about it. Now tell me what you did. 

Vioua. I asked you a question about it. 

(The difference between a statement and a question is now understood and the 
pupils are familiar with the terms. In the next step we are working on the use 
of the term “statement,” and in order to do this a new construction must be 
employed but the children are not expected to use it. They are, however, becom- 
ing familiar with the new form, and it is good preparation for a step that is to 
come later on. In the demonstration classes, the pupils made statements and 
were directed in what they were to be about, using certain verbs. The new 
construction used was ‘‘tell—that.”’ ‘‘To have’’ was the verb taken. 

Teacuer. Anna, tell Viola that she has pretty shoes. 

Anna. Viola, you have pretty shoes. 

5 TracueEr. Viola, tell the people that your father has a large store in New 
ersey. 

Vroua. My father has a large store in Millville, N. J. (etc.). 

(“To be,” “to like,” ‘‘to want,” and all other verbs are taken in the same way. 

Written lessons on this work are very helpful. For busy work or study-hour 

work an entire page is given using “to have,” another using ‘‘to like,’”’ etc. 

In taking up the next term “ask” we are again obliged to use a new construction— 
“ask——if.””, We do not expect the children to use it, but as was stated in ‘tell 

that,” they are becoming familiar with the term and it will prepare them for 

what is to come later. Type lesson: (1) Ask if she has a dog, (2) ask if 

she has a cat, (3) ask if her father has an auto, etc. All the other verbs are 

taken in the same manner. We now arrive at the point where commands are 

given to introduce “tell to.”” The teacher gives commands first. The pupils 

do not know the term “command.” The speech of this new word was taught 

several days before. Our lessons are of this type:) 

Tracuer. Nod your head, Viola. Did I ask a question? 

Vioua. No. 

Tracuer. Did I make a statement? 

Mamig. No. 

Teacuer. I shall tell you what I did. I gave a command. Now tell me- 
what I did. 
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Mamisz. You gave a command. 

(We make the pupils understand that telling some one to do something is a 
command. An exercise like the following is given:) 

Teracuer. Tell Anna to do something, Viola. 

Viouta. Shut your eyes, Anna. 

TEACHER. You gave acommand. What did you do? 

Viouta. I gave a command. 

(After oral commands can be given with fluency, we write commands.) 

TEeAcHER. Write a command using “get’’. 

(When this point has been reached, the negative form is needed, ‘“‘tell 
not to.” Written lessons on all the different forms are given for study hour or 
busy work. The purpose of all this preparation is to develop a clear under- 
standing of what a question is, how statements are made, and what commands 
are. To test the ability of the children, a lesson such as the following is given:) 

Tracuer. I shall talk to you. I shall give commands, make statements, and 
ask questions. I want you to tell me what I did. This is a lovely day. 

Mamie. You made a statement. 

TeacuER. Can you swim, Viola? 

Vioua. You asked me a question. 

TEACHER. Remember to speak nicely. 

ANNA. You gave a command. 

Treacuer. I want you to ask questions, give commands, and make statements. 
Tell me what you will do. 

Anna. I shall make a statement. I like ice cream. 

Vioua. I shall give a command. Change seats with me, Mamie (etc.). 

(Along with all this we can not overlook punctuation. The terms ‘‘a period” 
and ‘‘a question mark”’ are taught. This completes the fourth-grade work.) 

(Our pupils are now familiar with the difference between questions, commands, 
and statements. They have now reached the place where they are ready to take 
up the work on changing from the direct to the indirect. We begin by changing 
the direct command to the indirect. The teacher tells the child to shut her eyes. 
She at once recognizes this as a command. When asked to tell what the teacher 
did, she may answer in two ways, for at this point she knows only two ways. It 
may be, ‘‘ You told me to do something” or ‘‘ You gave me a command.” The 
new way is taught. ‘I told you to shut your eyes.” ‘Told not to——” 
comes next. Commands are then given in the negative and affirmative forms 
and each child in the class should be able to change fluently. He should also at 
this time be using the indirect form in his original language. The next in order 
is ‘‘asked to’ and “asked not to.”” These are not difficult forms after 
“*told——to”’ and ‘‘told not to” have been fully developed, for after all it is 
just a polite command and we can tell the pupil so. ‘Told that” is then 
introduced. The children have never used this term, but it has been used by the 
teacher in giving commands to them and they are familiar with it. Statements 
are made to the children:) 

TreacHer. Mamie, you have pretty shoes. What did I do? 

Mamisz. You told me about my shoes. 

Vriouta. You made a statement about Mamie’s shoes. 

Tracuer. I shall tell you another way to say that. I told you that you had 
poety a That is fifth-grade work. (Attention is called to the change in 
the verb. 

(Each member of the ciass is called upon to tell what has been told Mamie. 
Other statements are given. For further application statements are suggested to 
the children:) 

Tracuer. I told you that I wanted you to write to me. I want you to make 
statements like that. 

VioLta. My mother told me that she would meet me. 

Mamie. I told my father that [ wanted him to come to see me. 

(It goes without saying that the negative forms come after the affirmative. 
The auxiliaries are taught next, beginning with “will” and “would.” The 
perils are shown that ‘‘will’? must be changed to “‘would”’ in the indirect. We 

ave found it helpful to build up a table like the flaws as they are taken up. 
tell o 


will would 
shall should 
can could 

may might 


89603—S. Doc. 62, 70-1——14 
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They are taken up one at a time, the affirmative followed by the negative. 
Before this outline is worked out, one of the problems is changing the question 
forms to the indirect but the good foundation that has been laid eliminates any 
problem. These are some of the forms: Who——? What ? When ? 
A lesson is given on this construction and the following responses will show with 
what facility these children make the change. Since the ‘told that” con- 
struction has already been introduced, this exercise does double duty.) 

Tracuer. Where did you get your beads, Mamie? 

Mamig. Beatrice gave them to me. 

Teacuer. What did I do? 

Vioua. You asked Mamie where she got her beads, and she told you that 
Beatrice gave them to her. (A great many others were given.) 

(We now come to “ask if.”’ Although the children have never used this 
form in the indirect, they became familiar with it in the commands in the begin- 
ning work. It has been made very clear to them that ‘ask if’? means 
“Have——?” “Has 2?” “ Are——?” “ Did ?” etc. Then when it comes 
time to change it about and the teacher is using these forms when speaking to the 
children, the change is made without knowing that they are really doing some- 
thing quite new. A lesson of this type is given:) 

TEACHER. Have you a bathing suit? 

Vioua. Yes, I have. 

Treacuer. What did I ask Viola? 

Anna. You asked Viola if she had a bathing suit. (All question forms may be 
given. It is as easy for them to change one as another. All the forms required 
have now been covered. At this point questions are asked, commands given, and 
statements made and the children, having had the necessary amount of drill, are 
so familiar with every form that they recognize the one given and make the 
necessary change withease. Combining the different forms follows ‘‘tell that” 
and ‘ ‘ask if.”” A lesson like the following is given:) 

Viota. Mamie, I am going to Atlantic City thissummer. Where are you going? 

Mamie. I do not know. 

Teacuer. Tell me what Viola did. 

Anna. Viola told Mamie that she was going to Atlantic City this summer and 
asked her where she was going. 

(Original statements of this kind are called for. One pupil volunteered the 
following: ‘‘A woman met me on the campus. She asked me where I lived and 
I told her that I lived in Philadelphia. She told me that she had never been 
there.” Special attention is given to ‘asked if’? and ‘‘told that he did”; 
“asked if” and “‘told that he did not”’; ‘‘asked if” and ‘“‘told that 
he did not remember,”’ etc.) 

At this time the indirect form is being used in all original language and every- 
day conversation. We are ready then to introduce the declarative form. This 
brings in the direct quotation and necessitates the use of quotation marks and 
the verb ‘‘to say.’”’ Up to this time the children have seen the quotation marks 
only in books. They do not know what they are and have never attempted 
using them. As they have not formed the habit of using them incorrectly, it 
is not a difficult matter to teach them the right way. 

The verb ‘‘to say” is taught. 

Then a child stands before the slate and is told to say something. The exact 
words are written on the slate and little marks put around them. The term 
“quotation marks” is then taught. Everyone else in the class wants to say 
something then, and before we know it the troublesome quotation marks are a 

ame tous. The terms “direct” and “indirect” are taught at this time and our 

irect quotations are changed to the indirect. The children are told that people 
sometimes use direct quotations in stories but they do not use them very much 
in news, journals, etc. If the direct quotation has been taught first, it would 
undoubtedly be used to excess and the old trouble of having all original language 
filled with it would exist. We are relieved of that trouble by training the children 
to think in the “indirect.” 

Time phrases came next. When there is a definite time phrase expressed at 
the beginning of an exercise, the time phrase that is used in the quotation is 
changed—e. g.: 

One morning Miss Burns said to her class, ‘‘ We shall have a party to-day.” 

One morning Miss Burns told her class that they would have a party that day. 

When there is no definite time phrase expressed at the beginning, the time 
phrase that is in the quotation is used. When time phrases in the direct and 
indirect quotations are to be taught, the following device has been found helpful: 
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An interesting item of news is written on the slate for the children to read 
when they come in. It remains there several days—e. g.: 

To-day is Frank’s birthday. He will have a party this afternoon. 

Later on in the week the pupils read it and see for themselves that the time 
phrase must be changed—e. g.: Last Monday was Frank’s birthday. He hada 
party that afternoon. 

Miss Willoughby’s book is now put into the hands of the children and lessons 
for practice in changing the various forms are assigned. Imaginary conversations 
follow. We make up conversations that would likely occur in the home, in a 
store, at a party, or on the street. We let the children play teacher. It is another 
drill in the form of a game. 

The test of all this work is the application to original language. For that 
purpose the children are told to choose what they wish to write. One writes an 
original story from a picture she had never seen and the others write letters. 
Always the emphasis is upon original work. 


OUTLINE FOR PRONOUN WORK 
HELEN F. INGLE, Western Pennsylvania School 


As an introduction to this outline, it would be best to relate the story of Miss 
Rachel E. Dawes, principal of the primary and intermediate grades in the Western 
Pennsylvania School, relates as the reason for planning this work. A pupil 
announced one day that Tom and Mary went to Reading. When asked how he 
knew, he replied, ‘‘I saw them in the Mt. Airy World.” When Miss Dawes 
expressed doubt as to this information, the boy proceeded to prove his point by 
writing on the slate, ‘‘Tom and Mary went to Reading. I saw them in the 
Mt. Airy World.” He then drew a dotted line from “Tom and Mary” to 
“them.” 

Miss Dawes says that in thinking this over she became convinced that the 
difficulty with pronouns lay in the fact that the children had been thinking of 
pronouns as referring to the names rather than the person or thing for which they 
really stood. She then proceeded to work out the following exercise, which we 
have found, when properly presented and carefully practised, to be an absolute 
clearing up of the problem. 

In teaching the pronoun work we use, as in all our teaching of new language 
principles, the following steps; Step 1, speech-reading; step 2, speech by pupil; 
7 3; labeling; step 4, commands; step 5, action work; step 6, testing. 

he preliminary step for the teacher is her grouping of the pronouns as shown 


8 
here: 


3 and 5 1, 3, and 5 1 land 5 1, 3, and & 
me my they them their-—— 
you your—— we us our—— 
him : her—— you you your—— 
her his 
it its 

The numbers stand for the position of the pronouns in the ‘‘five-slate”’ work. 
This outline should be kept where the teacher can refer to it easily and check up 
on her progress. The steps should be proceeded with in somewhat the following 
manner: 

Emphasizing the use and meaning of ‘‘another.’”’—Let the teacher call on the 
pupils thus: ‘‘ Mary, show me a boy. Show me another boy. Show me another 
boy,” etc. This should be kept up until the child (or another, if this child fails 
to do so) goes out of the room and brings in another boy. The teacher should 
not help the children with this. They should be made to think it out for them- 
selves; it will then be far more valuable to them. After the class has had some- 
thing of this kind, ‘‘Show me a girl; show me another girl,” etc., until the teacher 
is certain that each child feels the force of “‘another,”’ it is ready for. 

Formal drill on pronouns—step 1, speech.—The reacher should say, ‘‘ Mary 
show me Mike, Ella, Lloyd; Mike, show me Ella, Lloyd, I.’”’ It is to be noted 
that there is no special help for the introduction of “I.” It is just thrown at the 
pupils, and when the little children (for it must be remembered this is second- 
year work) hesitate, as they will, the teacher simply points to herself to show 
them the application of “‘I.’’ This procedure should be drilled until every mem- 
ber of the class points unhesitatingly to the teacher when she says ‘‘I.” In the 
teaching of “I” it is better to take up “‘you” almost at the same time (to em- 
phasize sooner the difference in the meaning). So before going on with the other 
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steps as outlined above, the class should take the same speech-reading drill with 
sre as for “I,” the teacher pointing to the child if he hesitates, as was done- 
for’ T.’” 

The class is now ready for step 2—speech. The speech work or pronounciation 
of “I” and “you” will have been prepared in the formal articulation periods: 
(in our school) by syllable drills, “‘a(r)ee”’ and ‘“‘eeoo.” The formal use in 
this pronoun drill will be obtained from the pupils through playing teacher. 
This is a simple device which the children enjoy, and it is a splendid way to get. 
drill without monotony. The teacher momentarily retires to the background by 
saying, ‘‘Ella, will you play teacher?” It will be found, if the above outline 
is followed, that the pupils then go through the drill very much as the teacher 
herself did (even imitating her manner in many cases). Each child should take 
turn playing teacher. This affords much pleasant practice. If the children do 
not use “I” and “you” of their own accord, they do not understand it, and it 
will be necessary to go back for further drill. When each child can play teacher 
unhesitatingly and use “I” and “you” easily, then the class is ready for the 
next step. 

When this work was demonstrated before the members of the convention, 
one boy hesitated when I said, “You.” So I said it over and over again, of 
course, having him reply “‘I’”’ each time. Then suddenly, when he probably 
thought that I was never going to say anything else, I said, “I.” If the teacher 
can interchange the “I” and ‘‘you”’ quickly, throwing either of them at the 
pupil, and get the correct response instantly, she may be sure the pupil has the 
meaning pretty well in mind. 

The next step is ‘‘labeling.”” Therefore the first time the pupil sees ‘I’ and’ 
*‘vou”’ in the written form, the teacher may have to say “I” and “you” to show 
wifat the written form stands for, as the pupil is probably thinking of the words 
as ‘‘a(r)ee” and “eeoo.” On the slate should be written, ‘‘Mary, Lloyd, Mike, 
I, Ella, I, you, you, Mary, I, and I.” Each pupil should come to the slate for 
some such exercise, to point out the person named, saying “‘you”’ when the 
teacher writes “I,’”’ and saying “I’’ when she writes “‘you.”’ After each pupil 
has gone through this step, perhaps some time later, a pupil may play teacher 
and do the writing. 

The work is now prepared for the next step, “‘commands.”’ All the commands. 
with which the children are familiar should be used, such as “Spin a top; spin a 
Penny; bounce a ball,” etc. The children should tell about what they did, 
thus giving them the opportunity to use “I.’”’ They should then tell what the 
other children did, and lastly they should talk to the performer of the action, 
giving the opportunity for the use of ‘‘you.’”’ Care should be taken not to give 
the child several commands in succession unless he is to be the only speaker. 
Otherwise, this would necessitate the use of the third pronoun, which has not 
yet been given. 

Action work, in the outline, is the next step, but it is not so practical in the 
teaching of the personal pronoun and so is not stressed at this point. 

The “testing” of this teaching comes when the children tell voluntarily about 
themselves or the teacher, and use “I” and “‘you.” Until they do this, the teach- 
ing of pronouns has not been completed, and the drill work should be continued. 

This outline for the teaching of ‘‘I’”’ and ‘‘you”’ has been given in such detailed 
form with the hope of making it clear, and to show that the same steps will apply 
to the teaching of all other pronouns. As will be noted in the original outline, 
“he,” “she,” and ‘‘it”’ are the next pronouns to take up. As soon as one pro- 
noun has been taught, it should be used steadily, the old ones being reviewed at 
the same time—for instance, ‘‘Show me Mary, Lloyd, Mike, he, he, I, Ella, 
you,” etc. 

Some comment should be made on the pronoun “‘it.’”’ When possible some 
animal should be brought into the schoolroom or the class should go outdoors to 
see one. This gives a splendid opportunity for the use of ‘‘it.’”’ Thus, “The 
cat ran. Jt played with a string. Jt scratched Mary. Jt washed its face.” 

It might be well here to speak of the possessive pronouns. The teacher should 
list possessions of everyone in the room. Examples: ‘Tom’s tie. Mary’s 
dress. Ella’s ring. My hat. My pen.” If necessary, labels should be pinned 
on the things possessed. One of our teachers did this, and on arriving home one 
evening discovered that she had ridden all the way from school with ‘‘ My hat” 

inned to the articie in question. Pictures can also be cut out or drawn and 
beled, “‘Mary, Tom, a dog,’”’ etc. Then the pupils may list their possessions. 
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“Example: 


Mary. Tom. a dog. 

her hat. his blouse. its tail. 
her coat. his baseball bat. its ears. 
her muff. his dog. its hair. 
her sled. his mit. its legs. 


Care should be taken to avoid elliptical sentences like this: ‘‘ Mary kissed 
mother,” when the pupil is expected to write her mother. How is it known that 
‘it was Mary’s mother? Perhaps it was her little friend’s mother. However, 
elliptical sentences such as the following may prove helpful: ‘‘ Mary her 
mother. Tom his dog,’’ etc. 

The last grouping of pronouns in the outline was made so that the pupils could 
talk to the class, to the performers of the action and to each other. 

One caution should be given. It will be found that there is less occasion for 
the use of the plural “you” for “we” and “our” than for any other pronoun. 
Therefore, drill and situations should be provided to emphasize these. In teach- 
ing the plural “you,” two children should be used first, then perhaps one of the 
same two, and another one or two; finally, the entire class. Our pupils are likely 
to think that ‘‘we” means only the class rather than themselves and some one 
-else or many others. When the real meaning is understood, the pupils will not 
be saying, “The boys went to the movies,’”’? when they mean ‘‘we went to the 
movies.” 


AN EXPERIMENT IN SILENT READING 


JOSEPHINE BENNETT, Institution for the Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes, 
New York, N. Y. 


The subject of reading as worked out by Miss Helen Thompson was demon- 
strated each morning during the convention at Columbus, Ohio, last summer. 
The demonstration was held in a pleasant room with an outlook upon the green 
lawns and spreading trees, and the three children of the Ohio school, who com- 
posed the class, showed a desire to cooperate and responded with readiness to the 
work, although it was entirely new to them. 

There have been various methods for the teaching of reading to first and second 
‘grade hearing children, but nothing heretofore has been worked out for the little 
deaf child which would give him a comprehension of language until he had been 
given a vocabulary acquired first through speech reading followed by speech. 

Miss Thompson’s ! experiment in silent reading was the outcome of certain 
experiments and tests made in 1923 by Dr. hte Gates,? of Teachers College, 
‘Columbia University, at the Institution for the Improved Instruction of Deaf- 
Mutes, New York City. Doctor Gates found that the deaf were good spellers 
‘because they have the faculty of visualizing words. In his opinion this very fact 
had a detrimental effect on their reading. In giving the Burgess reading test 
‘with a time limit of five minutes he found that the deaf child, in comparison 
with the normal hearing child doing the same work, read so slowly that he failed 
to grasp the connected material. 

As a result of these investigations and tests, an experiment in teaching deaf 
children a vocabulary through reading was carried on by Miss Helen Thompson, 
a graduate student of Teachers College working under Doctor Gates. She spent 
two years in the Institution for the Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes. ur- 
ing the first year she observed general methods used in teaching the deaf, and 
during the second year she worked out the plan with certain groups of children. 
Miss Thompson had an assistant, and each worked with a group of 2, 3, or 4 
children at a time. 

During the second year of her experiments four teachers in that school observed 
Miss Thompson’s classes, which were entirely separate from the general work of 
the curriculum, with a view to conducting the reading in their classes the following 
year, 1926-27. 

These four classes began the reading in November with 12 children in each 
«lass. The youngest class had been in school about six months and the average 
age was 514 years. Their teacher had an assistant from the training class. 


! Miss Thompson’s book under the name of ‘‘ An Experimental Study of the Beginning Reading of Deaf- 
Mutes,”’ submitted in partial fulfillment of requirements for the degree of doctor of philosophy, will come 
‘from the press shortly and will be available to the general public. 

? Dr. Arthur I. Gates: ‘‘ Methods and Theories of Teaching Reading Tested by Studies of Deaf Children,” 
din_Journal of Educational Psychology, June, 1926. 
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The next class was a second-year class. Their average age was 7 years. Two 
or three members of the training class assisted this teacher. 

The next class was composed of slow children of the type known as repeaters. 
Their average age was 10 years. The last class was a fourth-year class whose 
average age was 10 years. he teachers of these last two classes had no assistants. 

A half-hour period was set aside daily to this reading. It interfered in no way 
— the regular work of the class, nor did it take the place of speech and speech 
reading. 

Each child worked independently and went as fast.as his or her ability allowed; 
consequently the number of pads finished varied in number. As no class has 
finished all the pads, the work will be continued this year with the same children. 

It is too soon to give any adequate measure of the results of the reading finished 
so far. We do not know whether it will tempt the children to do independent 
reading beyond their limited vocabulary or not. But if reading is for enjoyment, 
then the results were satisfactory, for during the reading period the children 
were happy and entirely absorbed. It was to them a game which varied from 
page to page and never became monotonous. 

he material consists of 16 pads and a dictionary for each child, and these 
pads include the materials for the making of 33 books, with numbered pages, 
made by the children themselves and becoming their property. These consist 
in cutting apart pictures and matching them to the language found on each 
page. ‘There are often more pictures than pages, and this makes the child more 
iscerning. 

The material is attractive and logical. The vocabulary is built up so gradually 
and drilled upon in such varied ways that new words are acquired entirely 
without ’effort as the language: becomes’ more complicated. 

There are command sheets and paragraph meaning sheets which serve as 
checks on the comprehension of words. The new words are used in games and 
puzzles; in directions to color and draw; in selecting from groups of similar or 
dissimilar words, so that by the time the words are met with in stories the child 
knows them so well he can enjoy the reading of the book for its own sake. 

The general idea in teaching the deaf for years has been that in giving deaf 
children a vocabulary speech and speech reading must always precede the 
written form, but Miss Filienien introduced new words which the children had 
never seen before. She used the present and present progressive forms and 
irregular plurals, pronouns, and prepositions in a perfectly natural way, and they 
were accepted as naturally and seemed to present no difficulty. 

Prepositions were taught in contrast. his was sometimes confusing, in which 
case one was taught thoroughly before the other was introduced at all. 

As each word is learned the child puts the card into his dictionary, and if he 
forgets the meaning must constantly refer to it. This card has the word printed 
on one side and a picture illustrating the meaning on the other. 

In the material there are separate pads with ample directions for the use of 
the teacher, and Miss Thompson explains very fully in the first pad that the 
material is as yet in an experimental stage and sometimes very crude. There 
are too many commands, if a teacher has no assistant, and the pictures are not 
always satisfactory. Sometimes the objects called for are not at hand. The 
teacher therefore must adapt this material to the needs of her own class, but the 
underlying principle is so sound that while the material is not yet satisfactory 
= ony respect we feel it may be worked out to the great advantage of the 
children. 

The ideal number of children to work at a time is three, but in the Institution 
for the Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes there were 12 pupils in each class. 
It was very difficult without the aid of assistants to get from one child to another 
quickly enough. In one class the children who went rapidly helped with the 
slower pupils, considering it all part of the game. 

There are many things of great value to the children, but helping them to 
work independently, to solve problems—and problems do arise—gives the child 
a feeling of self-confidence and power highly gratifying. 

The three pupils of the Ohio school in the demonstration class seemed to enjoy 
the work and to do it with ease. Not as much was accomplished, however, as. 
would have been ordinary school routine, because so much time was spent in 
explaining the material to those observing. 
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PRESENTATION OF STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 


Epita FirzcGera.p, Virginia School 


The greatest problem before the profession to-day is language. We all admit 
that. ithout language, efforts at speech are more or less fruitless. A child’s 
elements may be perfect, he may he able to “say” words and statements per- 
fectly and be able to recognize those words and statements on the lips and so 
respond as a perfect speech reader according to the understanding he gets of this 
jirst language. But how far will this take him if we fail to give him from year 
to year the language to meet his growing needs, and finally, language that will 
oo, at least favorably with that used by adults with whom he will eventually 
mingle 

It has long been my conviction that we fall down, not so much in failing to 
supply the needs of the child while he is in the primary department but in not 
supplying the need in a way to prepare him as we should for what he is capable 
of doing later. Please notice that I said, ‘‘for what he is capable of doing.” 

One of the crying needs of the profession is for trained intermediate and 
advanced teachers. The majority of our normal students are being trained for 
primary work. Of course, we must have the best teachers available for the young 
deaf child, but my contention is that too often the primary teacher is not looking 
ahead in a way to do justice to her children. She does not see where she is 
leading them. She knows little or nothing of the problems of the intermediate 
teacher, and less still of the condition of the “‘finished’’ product, the deaf who 
have been graduated or who could not be graduated from our schools. 

The longer I work with the deaf, the more impatient I become over the limi- 
tations that are thrown around the deaf child and the excuses that are made for 
him because he is deaf. This is not fair to the child. And the primary teacher 
can not complacently say, “But it is not my fault.’’ Not her’s, perhaps, but. 
ours! I shall touch on this problem later. 

Much of the pondering that resulted in the formulation of the method I am 
going to demonstrate this week is the result of actual schoolroom contact with 
the older deaf child and of out-in-the-world contact with the adult. Then, too, 
my own deafness and the consequent struggles on my part have helped materi- 
yA ota my reaching an understanding of the problems with which I am 

ealing. 

However, before going further I should like to express my appreciation for 
certain loyal and sincere cooperation and help, without which I should be unable 
to stand before you to-day with the actual proofs I am going to offer. To Mrs. 
Wetherill, as I have often said, more than to any other one person I am greatly 
indebted. I am glad to mention publicly my appreciation of Mrs. Wetherill 
and also of the other teachers—Miss Whittlesey, here, is one of them—who by 
faithfully and loyally following directions and enlarging upon them, have proved 
that the method is far from being merely theoretical. I am grateful to Miss 
Lewin, our principal, for permitting me to go ahead as I have, and very grateful 
to Mr. McManaway, whose faith in the method and whose constant interest,. 
nes and encouragement have done much to help me accomplish what I 

ave. 

The key-paper work you see around on the desks is evidence of the desire on the 
part of the teachers whose names you see thereon to look into and go on with the 
work, although some of them are getting their ideas of the method mostly from 
results of Mrs. Wetherill’s daily periods with their classes. The expressions of 
appreciation from some of these teachers at the close of school two weeks ago 
were most gratifying. 

In the few days allotted for the purpose it will be possible to demonstrate but 
& very small part of the method. I hope, however, to be able to give a glimpse 
of the whole. In attempting this, I shall touch all I can under four headings: 

I. What the method is. 
II. How it differs from prevailing methods. 
III. For what grades it is. 
IV. The requirements on the part of the teacher. 

I. In the preface of “Straight Language” I have said, back of the title, 
“Straight Language,” there lies the assumption that straight language implies. 
straight thinking. The method is, fundamentally, one that calls for clear, straight, 
logical thinking on the part of the child and which leads to such thinking. It 
is a system of mental development through language in which clear mental pic- 
tures on the part of both teacher and child are stressed. We hear quite a little 
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on the subject of clear mental pictures for the deaf child but not nearly enough 
about clear cage ped for the teacher and still less about the same mental picture 
for both teacher and child 

Because the title of the book is “Straight Language,” please do not limit its 
possibilities. Remember that in teaching geography, arithmetic, etc., to the 
deaf the problem is still one of language. ecause the method is fundamental 
(I expect to prove to your satisfaction this week that it is fundamental), because 
it embodies the language of which all our studies are made and all our books are 
written, the method aids and is applicable to every subject in the curriculum. In 
this respect it differs from other systems. So the method is not being applied if 
it is used only during the daily language period. 

II. To go more into details of Point II: How does the method differ from those 
in general use? I shall mention five of the several ways in which it differs, 

1. Mental development.—Step by step the method develops the child mentally. 
Besides the exercises and games especially for mental development and which 
are launched in the preparatory year, by means of the method itself the child is 
constantly being acquainted with the why and the wherefore of things. He is 
led from the beginning to reason. He knows when he is wrong and why. To this 
end there are a number of rules for his guidance (many of them are necessarily 
nonlanguage rules at first), and there is a key to take the place of the hearing 
sense no deaf child can possibly possess for several years at least. 

Please follow me for a few moments to consider some of these rules: 

(a) If a first-year child should say, ‘‘I have some red, new beads,”’ we should 
not correct the statement. We should turn him to the rule and have him make 
his own correction. Best of all, with the rule always in view, he learns to use it 
and so not to get his modifiers out of order. 

(b) The same child begins at once to get his ‘‘a’s’”’ and “‘the’s” straight. He 
is taught that we first use ‘‘a’’ and then ‘‘the,” canes there is but one of that 
particular thing in existence or in the room (or school, etc., as ‘‘to the office’’). 
Other correct uses of ‘‘a” and ‘‘the” gradually follow. This means a slower pace 
than usual with pronouns, but by the time we begin to get the ‘“‘a” and ‘“‘the” 
principle over, the child should be ready (with pronouns) to use a pronoun in 
the second statement and the when necessary further down in the same subject 
matter. I might add that in his home letters we insist upon, “‘I received the box.” 
It is very interesting how quickly the children grasp the reason for this ‘‘the”’. 

(c) Every teacher of the deaf is familiar with the discouraging seesaw work 
on has and is. Some of our rules take care of this and are very simple. I shall 
dwell upon these rules at length when I take up verbs. 

(d) After such a statement as ‘‘I received a box yesterday,” we do not for a 
moment tolerate ‘“‘A cake was in the box.” Our teachers have a way of steering 
the child so that he is not likely to say anything of the kind, but he is not steered 
indefinitely. Soon after the predicate noun is taught he is shown when the exple- 
tive “there” is necessary and when not. 

(e) Other rules show, for instance, when the indirect object must be a phrase, 
that a pronoun following what we call a double verb must be placed between 
the verb and the preposition. Show picked it up and put it on. (I shall treat 
double verbs more fully on Thursday.) One of our rules shows very young chil- 
dren in a similar way. The ofttimes puzzling fact that nouns and verbs form 
their plurals in just the opposite way. We make no use whatever of conjugation. 

2. The next point of difference may be summed up in the old saying, ‘‘ An ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure.” We begin immediately to prevent, 
although we also know how to set about to cure the older children who have not 
been through the ‘‘prevention”’ stage. For example: 

(a) Our babies say, ‘‘I went to Miss Harman’s yesterday,” not, ‘“‘to Miss 
Harman’s home.” 

(b) Before they have had the predicate noun, they say, “Mr. Williams, a deaf 
minister, came yesterday.” The help of the early use of a word in apposition 
will be pointed out later, but the point in thought just now is that they say Mr. 
Williams, and so we do not hear ‘‘ Rev. Williams came yesterday.” 

(c) Our little ones say, ‘‘I received a letter from Mother this morning,” not 
“from my mother,” and ‘‘ Mother” is written with a capital ‘‘M.” They also 
say, ‘‘I received a letter from a friend,” not ‘‘from my friend.” 

(d) They are taught to say ‘‘ John went home,” and “‘I went home with John, 
Christmas,’ not to “his home.’’ If this were kept i in thought by the teacher from 
the first, we should be spared the painful experience of the deaf child’s writing to 
his father about “your home.” 

(e) ‘I like to eat cherries” and ‘‘Cows like to eat hay’”’ are not heard among 
our younger children whose teachers are using the method, and are nipped in the 


” 
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bud when they appear in the language of the older. These children themselves 
very soon begin to frown upon the construction. 

These five illustrations show but a few of the peculiar unpleasant expressions, 
quite common to the deaf—deaf-mutism, we usually call them—and which are 
in evidence because no one stopped them when first they sprang up. 

3. Working as we do, we keep the ethical side of language in thought, so never 
allow ‘‘I want some milk,” nor “I do not like macaroni.” We teach ‘May I 
have,” and “I should like” for want, and ‘do not care for” instead of ‘‘do not 
like” when food is referred to. 

4. The first point of differentiation, the fact that the method develops the chil- 
dren mentally in a way that prevailing methods fail to do, is one of the three most 
important of the five points on which I said I should touch. I have left the other 
two until last. The first of these centers around our ‘‘key.”’ The method presents 
in very full detail a plan for teaching idiomatic word order. Every language has 
its peculiarities of construction. These peculiarities are distinct from the gram- 
matical, because it is possible to be correct grammatically in the use of language 
and yet miss altogether those peculiar ways of saying a thing which are thoroughly 
well known to a native but difficult for a foreigner to get. In this way we easily 
distinguish a foreigner from a native. A person may be thoroughly familiar with 
the German vocabulary and grammar and all of the declentions and conjugations, 

et, if he should attempt to use German without a knowledge of German idiom, 
is language would be stilted and any German child would easily identify him as 
a foreigner. 

This is the difficulty the deaf have always had—and the difficulty which the 
teachers of the deaf have always had. This is largely the explanation of what is 
known as ‘‘mutisms” in the language of the deaf. A deaf person may use correct 
grammar, but because his language is not idiomatic, because of his unfamiliarity 
with English idiom, his expressions sound quaint, stilted, or ‘‘funny.” 

I have given this idiomatic order of English a great deal of thought and study. 
I believe that I have in the key and in the way we teach idioms a simple, practical, 
common-sense, easy way of teaching ‘‘the order of English,’’ I shall call it, toa 
deaf child and a foreigner. 

If I should say, ‘‘I went with Miss McGregor home Saturday morning,” your 
hearing sense would tell you that ‘‘I went home with Miss McGregor Saturday 
morning”? would sound better. What would that explanation mean to a deaf 
child? What reason could you give him for having him take over your construc- 
tion instead of his, and how should you help him over the next such difficulty? 

I shall try to show you how we do this by means of our key. The key is to be 
treated at length to-morrow, but we shall place a few statements right now; 
Miss Whittlesey will please read these statements with the key: 

1. I have two eyes. 

gave me a big red apple this morning. 

3. I went home with Miss McGregor Saturday morning. I stayed until 3 
o’clock Sunday. 

4. I came to Columbus on the train. Mr. Dunn came in his car. 

5. Mr. Zell went to Bryan’s yesterday afternoon to get some paint brushes. 

6. Mr. Abernathy is taller than I (Miss Whittlesey). 

7. Miss asked me last night how old my baby brother was. 

I hope to lead you to-morrow to see clearly that the key is not merely another 
way of diagraming. It gives, as I have said, the order of idiomatic English, and 
by means of it the children are well grounded in grammar. Mention of the word 
“grammar” takes us to the fifth point of differentiation. 

5. The method teaches grammar. I should say, I presume that one of the 
results is a thorough understanding of grammar. The child begins unconsciously 
to learn grammar during his first year in school. Our method teaches the modi- 
fiers and the modified, the different parts of the sentence and the relationships 
of the parts. We have a reason for practically everything. If we can not give 
a reason, that particular thing is listed as an exception, and it is thus presented 
to the children. These are the things they must remember. But such things 
are few and far between. 

Since we give a reason when there is one, the children develop the habit of 
thought, of looking for reasons and explanations, and as a result they think clearly. 
I have proved again and again the value to the deaf child of knowing that OTe 
was me” is wrong and why; why he does not say “I feel badly”’; why he says 
“T went to the washroom to wash my hands,” rather than “and washed my 
hands”’; and why he says “‘ Miss Buchanan is taller than I,” not “than me.’ 
These are only a few illustrations and I invite you to the Virginia school to see 
the joy the children get out of it all (it is like a pleasant game to them), and to 
see, for instance, how comparatively young children distinguish between parti- 
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ciples and gerunds (an uninteresting ‘‘game”’ to most people), and tell what 
their modifiers are and what the participles modify. We call them verbal nouns 
and verbal adjectives. 

I can not refrain from breaking away from the point just a moment in order 
to mention the fact that, teaching as we do, there are a number of things we 
take up much sooner than is customary. 

(a) Nobody and somebody are given in the beginning year and else in the first 


(b) The other, another, each other, and one another are begun in the first grade. 

(c) The present progressive is not merely taught in the second grade, but is 
used, and the use of the past progressive is then begun. All intermediate teachers 
er ae hard it is to teach deaf children to use the past progressive form of 
the verb. 

(d) The noun clause as direct object is used in the second grade after think, 
dreamed, fear, and heard. (Show under key, ‘I think that mother will come 
to-morrow.’’) 

(e) The copulative verbs, tasted, smelled, etc., are begun in the second grade. 
The use of looked with a predicate adjective—as, ‘‘ The chapel looked pretty last 
night.’’—is the first of these verbs and is used readily in the second grade. 

(f) Direct and indirect discourse, which I shall treat at length later in the week, 
is a in the first grade, and is well under way before it would usually be started. 

III. The third of the four main points I am touching to-day is, For what grades 
is the method? For all grades, as we now teach, but I fearlessly make the claim 
that were our method followed with young deaf children for six or seven years 
the problems peculiar to our work with the deaf in intermediate and advanced 
grades would practically cease to exist. I could and should like to speak even 
more strongly, but I hope to show some day that my predictions for results of the 
use of the method are by no means Utopian. 

IV. What are the requirements, and what about the teacher who uses the 
method? If she is not already familiar with grammar, she will soon begin to be, 
and she will love it. A number of teachers have told me that after a period of 
work with our key they ‘‘saw”’ rules of grammar as they never did when studying 
@ textbook. 

In the second place, it will save her a great deal of valuable time, and every 
bit of time she does put in will be to her personal benefit, as well as to the benefit 
of her children. Of course, she must spend time preparing for classes, but the 
laborious work of endless hectographing is practically eliminated. Instead we 
spend the time preparing statements, drills, etc., for practice on the rules and 
principles we wish to get over. Wenever use the same statement twice, for 
we have tabooed mere memory work, and our statements are always facts or 
what appear to be facts to the children. This means the preparation of more 
than the usual number of statements, etc., but the work does not tire as it other- 
wise might because, with the preparation of each step, the teacher is enabled 
to see into the next step or steps. She sees the reason for everything she is doing 
for the method is strictly a system and unfolds in orderly fashion. Several 
teachers have made remarks to the effect that the method was a good course of 
mental development for the teacher as well as for the child. 

One more very happy comment on the method by the teachers themselves is 
that the time spent in class proves less of a strain than formerly, because they are 
sure Of what they are doing, they see reasons for everything and they can give the 
children reasons. 

I shall now go back for a moment to what I said at the beginning of my talk 
about the training of our teachers, that most of them were being trained for 
primary work and that too often primary teachers did not see to what their 
work was leading. In the training we give our teachers each is given at first 
just what she needs for her own particular grade. I believe that teachers in 
training should soon begin to teach part of each day and that they should major 
on work with the same class. As they study and observe, each will see what 
leads up to her particular grade and to what she is leading. 

Finally, we give her a general outline of the whole. Please remember that I 
said a moment ago that the method is strictly a system which unfolds in orderly 
fashion. We are doing justice neither to our teachers nor to the children they 
are to teach if we do not give them this comprehensible, practical, far-seeing 
training. Such a system presents the work of intermediate and advanced grades 
in an attractive manner to the teacher in training; and she who would teach 
‘deaf children must be made to realize most fully that she must ever keep her 
ears attuned to the language of hearing people and not allow to creep into the 
language of her children anything that is not strictly hearing language. Never 
can she slow down on this point. 
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These are some of the points which concern the teachers who use the method. 
The demonstration work on the method was presented according to the fol- 
lowing outline: 


uesday: 
ie Tatecdustory remarks. 
II. Vocabulary building. 
Wednesday: 
I. Building the key. 
II. Page 89 of Croker, Jones, and Pratt II placed under the key. 
Thursday: 
I. The verb— 
(a) Groups. 
(b) Drill verbs—was and is at length. 
(c) Double verbs. 
(d) Some auxiliary verbs and idioms. 
(e) Order of the tenses. 
II. Direct and indirect discourse. 
III. Question forms. 
Friday: 
I. The infinitive. 
II. Participles and gerunds. 
III. Croker, Jones, and Pratt III, page 73, placed under the key. 
IV. Connected language. 
Norr.—The demonstrations were repeated each day for the deaf members of 
the convention. 


DIRECT AND INDIRECT DISCOURSE 
Laura A. RicHarpson, Ohio State School 


The work was done with an oral class of the fifth grade. The demonstrations 
were of drill work in establishing direct and indirect discourse in the every-day 
conversation of the children. 

For the first day’s work, the children punctuated sentences of direct discourse 
and then changed these same sentences into the indirect, first orally and then 
written on the slate. 

Next the children took sentences in both forms from the lips of the teacher, 
= them orally, wrote them on the slate, then changed them to the opposite 

orm. 

On the third day the children gave original sentences in either form. These 
were repeated by the other children, written on the slate, and then changed. 
Also on this day work with ask, tell, and say was started. This was done by 
asking a question of one child, who answered the question. The other children 
repeated this short conversation, using ask, tell, and say. 

The last day the children gave original questions and answers which were 
repeated by the other children, using the forms of ask, tell, and say. 

As will easily be seen, this was all advanced work in direct and indirect dis- 
course. 


SILENT READING FOR FIRST GRADE 
Mrs. Donna Braniaan, Ohio State School 


Materials used.—Word flash cards, short sentence flash cards, pictures and 
their descriptions, descriptions for guessing, and books. 

Word flash cards.—The aim is to acquaint the child with the greatest number 
of words in the shortest time possible; lead from the known to the unknown 
add new words every few days, the meaning of each to be understood through 
action and use. 

Short sentence flash cards.—The aim is to teach the child to read, get the thought, 
and interpret as quickly as possible. Response should be in things done or 
interpretations made. Use such cards as— 

(1) Hide behind the door. 

(2) Draw’a picture of the flag. 
(3) Look out the window. 

(4) Run to your desk. 

(5) Get three books. 

Pictures and their descriptions.—This will show whether the class has an under- 
standing of the word vocabulary that has been built up. Give the class the 
descriptions to be read two or three times, then use the pictures as flash cards, 
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After a few days have the same lesson, using the descriptions as the flash cards. 
A score of pictures and descriptions can be made, thus advancing by getting the 
thought of a paragraph rather than words. 

Descriptions for guessing —This is a test for understanding. Lead from the 
known to the unknown. Descriptions of these and many others can be made— 
a ball, a cat, a doll, an airplane, etc. ° 

Books. —Very easy silent readers should be used at first. Use different readers. 
to keep up the class interest. Keep ahead of the book lessons by using the new 
words on flash cards and in sentences. This makes the reading easy to under- 
stand and a delight to the class. One of the best books is Stone’s ‘Silent 
Reading,’’ published by Houghton & Mifflin Co. 

Work covered.—The average class should at the end of the year know from 
two to three hundred words, about one hundred short sentence flash cards, and 
have read two or three books. 

Correlation.—By correlating silent reading with language and lip reading, the 
work is always before the class in some form. Use the words in making state- 
ments and asking questions. Use the pictures for constructing short stories. 
The word and short sentence flash cards should be taken from the lips and the 
picture descriptions used for lip reading. 


POETRY AS A MEANS OF TEACHING LANGUAGE 
Rusie Louise Kirk, Ohio State School 


(First intermediate. Oral or sixth-grade pupils. Six pupils—five girls and one 
boy. Regular class, 13 pupils) 
Poems used during demonstrations: 
cede ~-" een Mab,”’ Thomas Hood. 


Wednesday.—‘‘ The Sunbeams,”’ Emilie Poulsson. 
Thursday.—‘ How the Leaves Came Down,” Susan Coolidge. 
Friday.—‘‘ The Robin,’’ Celia Thaxter. 

Manner = treatment: 


. Name.—Explanation. 

II. Poet or poetess.—Brief study of life and kind of poetry they wrote— 
that is, subject matter. 

. Divide into verses.—A verse; a single line in poetry. 

IV. Divide into stanzas.—A stanza; a group of lines; number of verses 
in each, 

V. Syllables —Give number of syllables in each line to determine how 
poem is written. (Do not go into detail concerning make-up of 
stanzas, etc.) 

VI. Rhyme.—Words that rhyme in the entire poem; other words that 
rhyme with those used in the poem. 

VII. Sentences.— Divide entire poem into sentences; number of sentences 
in each stanza; number of verses in each sentence; kinds of sen- 
tences (declarative, interrogative, exclamatory). 

. Rearrange lines as we would ordinarily say them. (Very important 
for the deaf.) Example: The sunbeams then in through the win- 
dows crept; then the sunbeams crept in through the windows. 

. Antecedents.—Give antecedents of all the pronouns; read lines using 
antecedents instead of the pronouns. 

. Adjectives.— Questions used: 

(1) What word in line describes ? 

(2) What kind of adjective is it? 

(3) Rewrite the line, using it as a predicate adjective (if itis 
qualifying). 

(4) Write in a column the words describing a certain thing in 
the poem. 

(5) What word in the stanza means ? 

. Parts of speech and subject, predicate, and object: 

(1) Select a line and underscore words, using one line for subject, 
two for predicate, and three for object. 
(2) Rewrite line, changing the verb to the passive form. 

. Language.—Questions on the entire poem. (See that child under- 
stands content of each stanza.) 

. Write the poem in prose or change it to prose. (Very helpful in 
teaching story writing.) 
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READING AS TAUGHT IN THE OHIO SCHOOL 
Mrs. Buancu J. Carter, Ohio State School 


The work was presented by a class of fourth-grade pupils in school approxi- 
mately five years. For subject matter four short stories were selected, the 
intention being to cover one each day. The children had had no preliminary 
drill on these lessons, and the latter were carried out in practically. the same 
manner as the everyday lessons presented to the pupils throughout the year. 

The first lesson was on ‘‘The Pied Piper of Hamlin.” On the previous day 
the class was given a short period when the lesson was assigned and all the new 
vocabulary and phrases taken up. On the day of the demonstration work the 
pupils were asked the meaning of all the new words, the lesson being conducted 
orally. This finished, the story for the following day was assigned, “ Daffy- 
domidilly,”’ the new vocabulary being placed on the blackboard. 

Owing to the shortness of the demonstration periods, it was necessary to keep 
the pupils after the lesson for a short study period in order that they might 
become familiar with the new assignment. 

On the third day the class took up the study of “The seasons.”’ This was 
presented as the others were, the new vocabulary being taken up and at the 
same time a great many calendar questions being worked in. The children 
became very much interested in this lesson and responded very readily to the 
oral questions. 

The lesson assigned for the last day, ‘‘The golden touch,” was treated in 
similar fashion. 


LANGUAGE DRILL 
Mrs. Marcaret C, Smits, Colorado School 


The subject for the first day’s demonstration work was ‘“‘ Keeping the verbs 
‘to have’ and ‘to be’ straight.”” The class used had been in school two years. 
In explanation of the methods followed, stress is laid upon the fact that one of 
these verb forms, usually ‘‘to have,’ should be taught thoroughly before the 
other is taken up, except in certain expressions that naturally occur in the class- 
room, and in the latter case to be taught only as part of these expressions. 

Separate slates for each of these verbs is kept, this being found to aid the 
children in keeping them straight. In the drill upon “to have” the attention 
of the pupils is drawn to the fact that in using this verb there is always a tangible 
object or noun following it, while with ‘‘to be,” as in “‘I am well,” we can not see 
anything in our hands or show anything tangible. In other words, the adjective 
idea with ‘‘be’”’ and the noun idea with ‘‘have”’ are developed. The aim should 
be to avoid for many weeks such expressions as ‘‘I am a good boy”’ or “ Ella is a 
good girl,’ etc., for the reason that the noun ‘“‘boy”’ or “girl” is apt to confuse 
the children, whereas if they stick to ‘‘I am good,” “Ella is good,” etce., it is the 
adjective that makes the impression. 

As the final test of the pupils’ knowledge of these two verbs they were required 
to change sentences in this manner: 


1 2 | 3 | I | 2 
Joe has black hair Joe’s hair is black 


or 
1 | 2 | | 1 | 2 | 3 
Mary’s dress | isblue | to Mary has a blue dress 
On the second day the demonstration dealt with the teaching of clauses intro- 
duced by relative pronouns, the class consisting of sixth-grade children. The 
plan of the lesson was to show that one of the simplest ways of teaching the 


proper use of relative pronouns is by means of the Barry slate system, as follows: 
1. The relative pronoun “‘who,”’ introducing a clause modifying the subject: 


1 1 2 3 2 | 3 
The girl [who has brown eyes] has | a watch 


2. The relative pronoun “‘who,” introducing a clause modifying the object 
of the verb: 


2 | 3 


1 2 
saw a man [who was lame.] 
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3. The relative pronoun “who,” introducing a clause modifying the object 
of a preposition: 
1 | 2 | 3 | 4 | 5 t. 2 
some peanuts to | the boy [who sits next to him] 


Tom | gave 

The advantage of teaching relative clauses in this way lies in the fact that 
the pupil readily sees that the clause is a modifier of the noun preceding and is: 
not the main clause in the sentence. In this-way the pupils do not write sentences 
as ‘‘The boy who has curly brown hair,’ for the pupil, placing [ ] around the 
relative pronoun clause immediately sees that he has no main verb, therefore 
the sentence is not complete. 

The third day’s demonstration work dealt with adverbial clauses introduced 
by one» “when,” “after,” “before, ”’ “while,” “as,” etc. 

On the last day the work covered the teaching of reflexive and intensive pro- 
nouns and the answering of questions that had been placed in the question box 


. 


PRESSWORK ON A DRUM CYLINDER 
By Pat J. Ketuy, of the Missouri School 


The press in use at the Missouri School for the Deaf is a Monarch, made by 
C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co., of Westerly, R. I. 

The press has been in use for 20 years and is still in very good condition. 
From all reports, schools for the deaf have been slow to add new machinery, so 
I suppose many other schools besides the Missouri school have old-time presses 
to work with. We notice in school papers that some of the schools are now for- 
tunate enough to get new two-revolution presses of the Miehle type. Some of 
them are Miehles. 

Fair ea pg work can be done on a drum cylinder, but when you have to 
do bookwork, print halftone cuts, and other work, where it requires perfect ink 
distribution, good work can not be done on a drum cylinder. 

In our shop we go about getting our cylinder press ready just as if it were a 
fine two-revolution press of the Miehle type. 

You probably know as much about doing this work as we of the Missouri 
school, perhaps more, but anyway we will show you how we do it. 

First: Setting the rollers. 

Second: Packing on cylinder. 

Third: Proper height for bed bearers. 

Fourth: Impression. 

Rollers—To do good work on any press you must have good rollers. Without 
good rollers your time is wasted, as far as good printing is concerned. The next 
thing is to see that they are properly set. We use a large capital letter M in 
testing them for the right height. We put the M under the roller and let the 
roller down to touch it enough so that when the M is pushed under the roller it 
will = move the roller. Adjust the rollers to the vibrator and they are ready 
to work. 

Tympan.—Some years ago a printer thought to get a good print on his paper 
he had to use a soft packing. Some used a rubber blanket. ow the soft pack- 
ing is almost entirely done away with. We use a piece of hard packing next to 
the cylinder. Next to that are several sheets of news or enough news to bring 
the packing up even with the cylinder bearers. For the top sheet we use oiled 
tympan paper. Care is taken to see that we do not have too much packing. To 
be sure that we will get a good impression and a good print we see that our bed 
bearers are set properly; that is, we see that they are type high. The press-bed 
bearers and the cylinder bearers should meet. If the cylinder bearers do not 
ride on the bed bearers, we lower the cylinder on each end until the cylinder 
bearers touch the bed bearers. We put a strip of newspaper on the bed bearer 
when we let the cylinder down on it. We let it down until it just holds the strip 
of paper tight. 

Tne packing on the cylinder should be just a trifle above the cylinder bearers. 

Now with good rollers oat set, good hard packing properly put on, and 
with the cylinder and bed bearers pee set, there is no reason why the average 
printer should not get a very good print from a drum cylinder press. 





NECROLOGY 


THOMAS J. ALLEN 


Thomas J. Allen, a teacher in the Michigan school from 1885 until 1900, died 
July 25, 1926, at Flint, Mich. After retiring from the profession, he studied 
law and entered upon a public career, in which he was very successful. Until 
his death he continued to be a staunch friend of the deaf, upholding all that was 
best in their education. He was a capable and efficient teacher and is remembered 
with respect and affection by scores of the deaf who were his pupils. 


ORSON ARCHIBALD 


Orson Archibald was born on a farm in White County, Ind., March 25, 1852, 
and died at La Fayette, Ind., May 27, 1927. He lost his hearing through an 
attack of spinal meningitis in his thirteenth year, and came to his death from 
a stroke of apoplexy in his seventy-sixth year. 

He entered the Indiana school in the fall, 1865, and was graduated in three 
years, after which he went to Gallaudet Coilege, the third student from Indiana 
‘ enter that institution, and graduated in three years, with the degree of bachelor 
of arts. 

In 1878 he was called to the Indiana school as a teacher by Superintendent 
MacIntyre, and taught three years. He then went back to the farm and remained 
there until he was recalled by Principal Burt, later superintendent of the western 
Pennsylvania school. From that time on he remained continuously as a teacher 
until ill health compelled his retirement in 1914. 

From his retirement until his death he was actively engaged in promoting 
the Indiana Home for the Deaf, to which he deeded 105 acres of a 347-acre farm 
in 1917, and to which his will bequeathed the remainder of the farm and his 
personal property. 


R. H. ATWOOD 


R. H. Atwood, for many years a teacher in the Ohio State School for the Deaf, 
but who retired on a pension in 1920, passed away in May, 1927. 
‘ Mr. oe was a very earnest, sincere worker and his influence was always 
or good. 


MARY F. BIGELOW 


Miss Mary F. Bigelow, a former teacher in the Horace Mann School, Boston, 
died at her home in Jamaica Plain, March 6, 1926. 

Miss Bigelow was born in Michigan City, Ind., and received her early education 
there. After completing her education at Lasell Seminary she was appointed 
to the Horace Mann School in 1874, and taught there continuously until her 
retirement in 1916. 

Miss Bigelow, although born in the Middle West, was a typical New Englander 
in ancestry, in kindred, and in characteristics. She cared for the things of the 
mind—for literature, and art, and science. Always she sought for knowledge, 
and always she tried to pass it on to her pupils. Her religion was so ingrained 
and so natural that she didn’t have to talk about it; she lived it, day by day. 
She was loved for her many endearing qualities—and foremost among these 
was her fine, keen, discriminating sense of humor. Many a teachers’ meeting 
shadow did she lighten with her wit, and many a snarl did she straighten out 
by always pulling the thread that led to laughter. 
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ALGERNON BERTRAM BROWNE 


Mr. Algernon Bertram Browne, a teacher in the Halifax School for the Deaf, 
Nova Scotia, died on January 15, 1927, at the age of 37. He began his teaching 
career in the Claremont Institution for 1'\e Deaf, Dublin, Ireland, where he 
served six years. He went to the Halifax School in 1913 and, save for four years 
when he was serving his country in France in the World War, worked there 
efficiently and faithfully up to the time of his fatal illness, which was of very 
short duration. 


CLARENCE W. CHARLES 


Clarence W. Charles was born in Ohio on the 17th day of November, 1866, 
and died August 24, 1926. He became deaf at the age of 5 years. He was a 
pupil at the Ohio school in Columbus, beginning in the year 1875 and graduating 
in the year 1884. In the autumn of that year he entered Gallaudet College, 
graduating with the class of 1889, with the degree of Bachelor of Arts. He 
became a teacher in the Ohio school and remained for two years, when he resigned. 
Later he was appointed instructor of printing at the Ohio school and was very 
successful in this work. ‘ 

About 10 years ago, he became a lay reader and studied for the ministry, 
being ordained a deacon and in due time a priest. He had charge of the mission 
— in Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan, and his loss is greatly deplored by the 

eaf. 
JAMES HENRY CLOUD 


A useful life, fine and clean, came to a close on October 20, 1926, when the 
Rev. James Henry Cloud, of St. Louis, Mo., passed from earth. Doctor Cloud 
was one of the most prominent deaf men in America, a leader loved and trusted 
by his fellow deaf men and women. He attended the public schools of Illinois 
until the age of 14, when increasing deafness led to a transfer in 1876 to the school 
for the deaf at Jacksonville, from which he was graduated four years later. He then 
entered Gallaudet College, where he received the B. A. degree in 1886. While 
at Gallaudet he made up his mind to devote himself to the spiritual welfare of the 
deaf, and began studying for orders in the Protestant Episcopal Church. He 
was made a deacon in 1889 and began his work in Philadelphia as assistant 
minister in All Souls Church for the Deaf in that city. In 1890 he was chosen 
pesos of the St. Louis Day School for the Deaf, a position he held for 32 years. 

e devoted all his spare time to mission work, covering a wide field, for he fre- 
quently visited the deaf centers of neighboring States as well as those of Mis- 
souri. In 1922 he resigned as principal of the St. Louis Day School in order to 
devote his whole time to the mission work; his last years as a minister were his 
most active and fruitful ones. In 1914 he was honored with the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity by Gallaudet College. 

Doctor Cloud was a ready writer and speaker; he contributed much to the 
literature of the day concerning the deaf, especially their educational needs. 
He was in demand as a lecturer, and had addressed the deaf of every city of any 
size in the country; he was fresh and entertaining, and always had a message 
for those present. 

He was married in 1892 to Miss Lulu O. Herdman, of Taylorville, Ill. Of 
the four children born to this union, two have been connected with the education 
of the deaf; one son, Mr. Daniel Tuttle Cloud, is now superintendent of the Kansas 
School for the Deaf, at Olathe. 

IVA DIXON 


Miss Iva Dixon was born in Philadelphia in 1873 and died June 6, 1927. She 
was a graduate of the Philadelphia Normal School and taught primary work for 
a number of years in the Highland Avenue School, Knoxville. er success 
as a primary teacher created interest on the part of former Supt. Thomas L. 
Moses, of the Tennessee school, who persuaded her to enter work with the 
deaf. As a result, she taught in the Tennessee School for the Deaf for 15 years. 
At the time of her death she was engaged in teaching in correctional work for 


girls. 
EMMA A. DOBBINS 
Miss Emma A. Dobbins, formerly an esteemed and valued teacher in the 


Mount Airy School, having taught in both the advanced and primary depart- 
ments for some years, died in Mount Airy on March 21, 1926. 
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Going to the West Virginia school from North Carolina, she undertook the 
pioneer work of the oral method when it was first introduced there. After a 
brief stay of about two years she left West Virginia to teach in the Newark day 
school, but returned to Romney as principal in 1914. In 1917, Miss Dobbins 
joined the faculty of the Mount Airy School. Later she taught for two years 
in the Mississippi school and then retired from the profession and lived in Mount 
Airy until the time of her death. 


MARY WILLIAMSON ERD 


Mrs. Mary Williamson Erd, for 14 years a valued teacher in the Michigan 
School, died of typhoid fever at Jacksonville, Ill., December 1, 1926. She was 
educated at the Michigan school and also attended Gallaudet College for a time. 

As a teacher she was enthusiastic and able and always succeeded in getting 
the children under her instruction interested in their school work, which led to 
good results. She possessed great individuality and decided dramatic and 
literary talent. At the literary, social, religious, and dramatic gatherings of 
the various organizations of the deaf in Michigan her services were in great 
demand and she always stood ready to help. 


SARAH FULLER 


Miss Sarah Fuller, pioneer educator of the deaf and former principal of the 
Horace Mann School in Boston, died at her home, 122 Concord Street, Newton 
Lower Falls, Mass., August 1, 1927, in her ninety-second year. 

Miss Fuller was born in Weston, Mass., February 15, 1836, and was educated 
in the schools of Newton Lower Falls. While engaged in teaching in a school 
for the hearing, Miss Fuller was asked to organize a day school for deaf children 
using only the oral method. 

Miss Fuller entered upon her new task with unusual enthusiasm. Starting on 
November 10, 1869, with a nucleus of 20 pupils, the new school, now the Horace 
Mann School, at once began to prosper. Within six years, the enrollment had 
grown to 50. Always progressive, Miss Fuller was quick to see the value of 
vocational work, and soon made that part of the school course. Associated with 
her as a teacher in the early years of her work with the deaf was Alexander 
Graham Bell, who in the same school carried on many of his experiments which 
eventually led to the invention of the telephone. Miss Fuller also played a 
prominent part in the speech education of Helen Keller; it was she, in fact, 
who gave Miss Keller her first lessons in speech, 

After having served as principal of the Horace Mann School for 41 years, 
she retired in 1910 as principal emeritus, at the age of 74. Miss Fuller also was 
the author of an illustrated primer for use with deaf children, and a set of phonetie 
charts. She was acknowledged by all a forward-visioned teacher, and the prin- 
ciples which she introduced in the pedagogy of the deaf have since become 
accepted practice. 


MRS. WILLIAM GREEN 


Mrs. William Green, of Glendale, Calif., passed away August 18, 1926, after 
a lingering illness. Mrs. Green was formerly Miss Lillian Bamford, and was a 
teacher in the Nebraska school for about 15 years. In 1910 she was chosen to 
represent the school with a class of young pupils at the St. Louis Exposition. 
Soon after this she was married and moved to the coast. 


HOWARD McPHERSON HOFSTEATER 


Howard McPherson Hofsteater was born November 5, 1864, at Ainsworth, 
Iowa, and entered the Iowa school, at Council Bluffs, in 1875, graduating in 1884. 
He attended Gallaudet College for three years, leaving to accept a position as 
teacher in the South Dakota School for the Deaf. While there he was instru- 
mental in opening a printing office for teaching the trade to the older pupils, and 
started the school paper—theSouth Dakota Advocate. In 1895 he was appointed 
a teacher in the North Carolina school, and was also made instructor in printing. 
In 1905 he resigned to accept a position as teacher in the Alabama school, where, 
except for a period of three years, 1913-1916, when he was in business, he remained 
until his death in the summer of 1926. 


896038—S. Doc. 62, 70-1——15 
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WILLIS HUBBARD 


Willis Hubbard, long a teacher in the Michigan School for the Deaf, died 
April 12, 1926, aged 81 years. Mr. Hubbard had served under nine superine 
tendents of the school—every one the school has had except the present incum- 
bent, Mr. I. B. Gilbert. At the time Mr. Hubbard completed his service of a 
half century, the board of trustees gave a dinner in his honor and presented him 
with a testimonial, the inscription on which read: ‘‘The board of trustees of the 
Michigan School for the Deaf brings to Willis Hubbard, B. Ped., greetings and 
affectionate congratulations on the completion of his continuous service of 50 
years in this institution. For half a century he has been bringing light and music 
to the kingdom of silence.”” Mr. Hubbard taught two years longer; making in 
all 52 years of continuous service. 

He was given leave of absence from the school in 1915 on account of ill health 
and did not return. 

Mr. Hubbard was born near Troy, N. Y., and was educated at the Fanwood 
School. He was appointed a teacher in the Michigan school in 1863, and was very 
successful in his work; he was able to instill such a love of learning in his pupils 
that many were led to enter Gallaudet College, and in recognition of his ability as a 
teacher the college conferred upon him the honorary degree of bachelor of pedae 
gogy. He was greatly beloved by the deaf of Michigan. 


MARY IJAMS 


Miss Mary Ijams, a teacher in the Maryland school for many years, died 
April 6, 1926. She was born on October 31, 1851, in Ijamsville, Md. The first 
six years of her school life were spent in the Columbia Institution for the Deaf 
(now Kendall School). Then she went to the Staunton, Va., school, remainin 
only six months. September, 1868, she entered the Maryland school just opene 
in the Old Barracks and finished her education in 1872 with high honors. She 
was the school’s first graduate. 

The same year, in the fall, she began serving her alma mater as teacher of the 
beginners’ class and except for a break of a year, owing to ill health, she taught 
continuously for 44 years. 

As a teacher she was faithful and efficient, and her pupils always spoke of her 
with affection and respect. 


THOMAS HALSEY JEWELL 


Thomas Halsey Jewell, for 36 years a teacher of the deaf in the schools of New 
York, died at Wichita, Kans., during the summer of 1926. He was a graduate of 
Fanwood, and after finishing his course was appointed a teacher in that school, 
serving 13 years. He resigned in 1882 to accept a position in the Central New 
York School, at Rome, where he taught 23 years. e was a successful teacher, 
respected by his associates and loved by his pupils. 


FLORENCE E. McDOWELL 


Miss Florence E. McDowell, for a number of years chief instructor in the 
branch for oral instruction of the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf at 
Eleventh and Clinton Streets, Philadelphia, and later principal of Cresheim 
Hall at Mount Airy, retiring some years ago and living in Cresheim Arms over- 
looking the institution, died in the Chestnut Hill Hospital, Thursday, May 
19, 1927. 

She was one of the original advocates of speech teaching to deaf children 
and an enthusiastic supporter of the oral method of instruction. 


ROBERT P. McGREGOR 


Robert P. McGergor, of Columbus, Ohio, was killed by an automobile Decem- 
ber 21, 1926. Mr. McGregor was born at Dayton, Ohio, April 26, 1849. He 
became deaf.at 8 years of age and was sent to the Ohio school, where he graduated 
in 1866. He afterward took a full course at Gallaudet College, graduating with 
the class of 1872. The late Amos G. Draper was one of his classmates. : 

He was a teacher for three years at the Maryland State School at Frederick, 
for six years principal of the day school at Cincinnati; one year principal in the 
Colorado school; and from 1883 until he retired on a pension in 1920, at the 
Ohio school at Columbus. 
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Robert P. McGregor was known by thousands of the deaf of the United States. 
He was famed for his wonderful facility in the use of the sign language and for his 
force and lucidity in presenting subjects from the lecture platform. 

In the United States he was looked upon as a leader and his views on subjects 
concerning the deaf had great influence upon the popular mind. 

In the year 1880, he was head of the local committee that made all the arrange- 
ments for the founding of the National Association of the Deaf, and was elected 
president of the new organization. 

As a teacher he was able and resourceful, commanding the enthusiastic 
admiration of his pupils; they followed gladly when he was the leader. 


ELLEN T. McGUINNESS 


Mrs. Ellen T. McGuinness, a member of the board of trustees of the Rhode 
Island School for the Deaf since 1893, died in February, 1926. From the founding 
of that school Mrs. McGuinness had manifested a more than ordinary interest in 
its welfare. Her frequent visits brought her in close touch with the pupils and 
teachers and gave her an intimate knowledge of the needs of the school. In 
her passing the school lost a devoted friend. 


WILHELMENA NEITHART 


Miss Wilhelmena Neithart, who was connected with St. Joseph’s Institute, 
New York, for 50 years and rendered devoted service both in the Westchester 
and the Brooklyn branches, died October 18, 1926. Former pupils will readily 
recall her gentleness and kindness, and will learn of her passing with regret. 


FREDERICK CHARLES NEWCOMBE 


Dr. Frederick Charles Newcombe was born in Flint, Mich., May 11, 1858, 
and there received his grammar and high school education. In the fall of 1879 
he was appointed supervisor of boys at the Michigan school by Dr. Thomas 
MacIntyre who was then superintendent. A year later he was promoted to a 
teacher’s position in the academic department and continued in this work until 
1887, when he left to take a scientific course at the University of Michigan. 
In 1890 he was made an instructor in botany at the same University. From the 
University of Leipzig he obtained the degree of doctor of philosophy in 1893. 
He was also appointed assistant professor of botany at Ann Arbor, rising in his 
work until he eventually became head of the department in 1905. He later 
also served as editor of the American Journal of Botany. In the fall of 1927 
he was stricken with pneumonia, and died, at Honolulu, October 1, 1927. 


BENJAMIN R. NORDYKE 


Benjamin R. Nordyke, one of the early deaf teachers of the deaf, was born 
January 28, 1834. He entered the Indiana school in 1846, two years after it was 
established, and remained eight years, graduating in 1854. He was appointed a 
teacher in the Michigan school the same year, remaining one year, when he was 
called back to Indiana to take a like position in his alma mater. He taught 
there four years. Later he was, for a short time, superintendent of the Kansas 
School for the Deaf, at Olathe. He died October 21, 1926. 


N. FRANCES O’CONNOR 


Miss N. Frances O’Connor, principal of St. Joseph’s Institute, New York, 
died June, 29, 1926. She began her work at Fordham, and was promoted from 
& position as teacher to that of principal, and later was made superintendent. 
At the time of her death, she was at the head of the educational department of the 
Catholic schools comprising St. Joseph’s Institute, which she had brought to a 
high degree of efficiency. 


WALTER BROWNING PEET 


Dr. Walter Browning Peet died at Hammonton, N. J., June 22, 1927. He 
was the son of the late Isaac Lewis Peet and Mary Toles Peet, and grandson of 
Harvey Prindle Peet and Margaret Maria Lewis Peet, and thus the third gen- 
eration of the family to teach the deaf. He was born March 24, 1861, in the 
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New York Institution for the Deaf, and spent the first 32 years of his life there. 
He was educated in private schools in New York and Columbia University, 
where he was graduated from the school of Mines, class of 1885. He was a suc- 
cessful teacher in the New York institution from 1885 to 1893, when he resigned 
to take up the study of medicine. He received the degree of M. D. from the 
University of New York in 1897. At one time he had a small private school for 
the deaf at Hammonton, N. J., where he specialized in the development of 
latent hearing. He was one of the first to see the great possibilities in this work. 


LYDIA O. PICKETT 


Miss Lydia O. Pickett, a teacher at the Home for Deaf Children, 2201 Belmont 
Avenue, Philadelphia, passed away at Aldon, Pa., in August, 1927. She was 
first a successful teacher in the Meadville public schools for a number of years. 
In 1910 she trained as a teacher of the deaf under the direction of the late Mary 
S. Garrett, doing private work for a time. In 1919 she became a member of the 
corps of instruction at the home, where she labored faithfully until May, 1927, 
when her failing health made it necessary for her to give up the work she loved. 


MARGARET PURDY 


Miss Margaret Purdy, a teacher some years ago in the western Pennsylvania 
school, died May 6, 1927, at Wheeling, W. Va. 


BERTHA SHEPHERD 


The American School at Hartford, Conn., lost the services of a valued teacher 
in the death of Miss Bertha Shepherd in July, 1926, at Hartford. She had taught 
three years and her work was described as “‘faithful and conscientious.”’ Before 
taking up work among the deaf, she had been very successful as a teacher in high 
schools for hearing children. 


ANNA BELLE STEELMAN 


Miss Anna Belle Steelman left the Ohio school in the spring of 1909 to accept 
@ position in the Los Angeles day school, where she taught the beginning class, 
She remained at this work, rendering conscientious service, until a nervous 
breakdown in 1923 compelled her to retire. She died October 25, 1927. 


: GEORGE FREDERICK STONE 


George Frederick Stone was born in Hartford, Conn., May 29, 1847, the son 
of Rev. Collins Stone, then principal of the American Asylum. After preparing 
at the Hartford Public High School, he entered the Sheffield Scientific School at 
Yale, graduating in 1870 with the degree of bachelor of philosophy. After a 
number of vears devoted to mechanical drawing in Hartford and in the Navy 
Department in Washington, D. C., he entered the American School at Hartford 
as a teacher in 1883, and at this work he remained for 40 years. Having been 
reared in the atmosphere, he found his work very much to his liking, rendering 
efficient, conscientious service. As a teacher, he left a deep impression upon his 
pupils; as a man he exercised a lasting influence for good upon those who sat in 
his classroom. He will be remembered as one who devoted his life without stint 
to the welfare of the deaf. 


ANNAH STOPPS ‘TAYLOR 


The Parker Senior High School deaf-oral classes in Chicago suffered a sad loss 
in June, 1927, by the death of the valued and esteemed teacher, Miss Annah 
Stopps Taylor. Miss Taylor passed away after a very brief illness. Her death 
occurred in the midst of the commencement festivities, at which time three of 
her deaf-oral pupils were graduating. 

Miss Taylor was formerly a teacher in the Parker Practice Day School. In 
February, 1923, she was assigned to the Parker High School in charge of the 
deaf-oral pupils of that school. Her class work with the deaf pupils occupied 
only two teaching periods per day, but she found time to help them in a multitude 
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of ways. Scholarship and morale of the classes improved from the day she took 
charge. Her loss is a very severe shock to the pupils and the school. 

Miss Taylor is also greatly missed in the public evening schools for adult lip- 
reading, where she taught for a number of years. Her works remain a constant 
monument to her ability and whole-hearted service to the cause of the oral 
education of the deaf through speech and speech reading. 


ALBERT HAYNE WALKER 


Dr. Albert Hayne Walker was born March 27, 1870, at Cedar Spring, S. C., 
son of the late Dr. N. F. Walker, and died November 21, 1927. He was reared 
at Cedar Spring, where his father was superintendent of the State school for the 
deaf and the blind. He received his preparatory training in the schools of Cedar 
Spring and Spartanburg, entered the University of South Carolina, and was 
graduated with the class of 1890. For some years he taught at the Texas school, 
and later at the Tennessee school. He retired from teaching for a time to enter 
the business world, but shortly afterwards returned to his profession as an instruc- 
tor at the Florida school. His work soon brought him advancement to the posi- 
tion of president of the Florida school, a position which, until the time of his 
death, he had held for over 21 years. It was in that office that he carried out 
the constructive work of his life. 

When Doctor Walker took charge, there was a group of wooden buildings, 
veritable firetraps, on the school campus. Through his unceasing efforts, and the 
generous attitude of the State authorities, whom he brought to realize the impor- 
tance of.work for the deaf and the blind children of the State, these buildings were 
replaced with handsome, modern, fireproof structures, and the school itself placed 
on a high plane of efficiency. A building program was evolved that meant steady 
progress. It was the dream of Doctor Walker to bring Florida’s State school 

lant into the front rank of such institutions, and before death claimed him he 
ad achieved his dream to such an extent that it may be said the school itself will 
be his best monument. 

In St. Augustine, where he had so long made his home, Doctor Walker is known 
and loved, not only as president of the Florida State School for the Deaf and the 
Blind but for his standing as a good citizen, one interested in all things pertaining 
to the welfare of the community. He was an all-around person, broad-minded, 
generous, devoted to the upbuilding of the city and the community which was 
his home, as well as that of the institution which held first place in his heart. 


NEWTON FARMER WALKER 


Newton Farmer Walker, for 60 years head of the South Carolina School for the 
Deaf and the Blind, died February 4, 1927. At the age of 15 he left school to 
enlist in the Confederate Army. In 1866 he was chosen superintendent of the 
school for the deaf and the blind at Cedar Spring, which had been founded by his 
father, Newton Pinckney Walker. The years following the war were lean and 
troublous ones for the public institutions of the South, but Doctor Walker 
brought the school safely through the trying days of the reconstruction era, and 
had the satisfaction of seeing it take its place eventually with the leading schools 
of this country. 

Doctor Walker was married in 1867 to Miss Virginia Eppes, and his wife served 
as matron of the school for many years. Of his children three sons, Dr. Albert H. 
Walker, Dr. W. Laurens Walker, and Mr. Horace E. Walker, entered the work 
among the deaf. A number of grandchildren have also taken up the work, 
making four generations of this family to engage in it. 

Doctor Walker was for many years a member of the executive committee of the 
conference of superintendents and principals, and was president of the twenty- 
fourth meeting of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf at Council 
Bluffs in 1925. He received from the Legislature of South Carolina the honorary 
degrees of doctor of Jaws and doctor of philanthropy and charity, and from 
Gallaudet College the degree of doctor of humane letters. He was greatly 
beloved by the deaf of his State. 


S. TEFFT WALKER 


8. Tefft Walker, a prominent figure in the work among the deaf for over 30 
years prior to 1913, died July 8, 1927, at‘his home in San Diego, Calif., of apoplexy. 
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Mr. Walker began his work with the deaf in the Illinois school under Dr. Philip 
Goode Gillett, first as office assistant, then as teacher. He next taught in Phila- 
delphia, then at the American School for the Deaf, at Hartford, Conn. In 1883 
he was appointed superintendent of the Colorado School, but remained only a 
year, as the system of dual heads prevailing there at that time was a source of 
endless friction. 

In 1886 he accepted appointment as superintendent of the Kansas school, 
where he remained seven years, resigning to become superintendent of the Illi- 
nois school as successor to Doctor Gillett, in 1893. e held the position for 
three years, then became head of a book publishing house in Chicago. A few 
years later the position of superintendent of the Louisiana school was offered to 
him, and he accepted, but retired again at the end of three years. His last service 
as an educator of the deaf was performed at the Missouri school in 1911-1913. 

The next nine years found him in charge of an orphans’ home at Topeka, Kans. 
Me oe he gave up active work and moved to San Diego to spend the evening of 

is days. 

Mr. Walker was a man of positive convictions, thoroughly honest and sincere. 
He was a man of splendid mentality and force of character. As a teacher he 
was possessed of resources and the ability to reach the minds of his pupils. As 
superintendent he showed marked executive and organizing ability. ossessed 
of untiring energy and assertiveness, he made things move wherever he was in 
authority. Every school over which he presided felt the influence of his marvel- 
ous energy, enthusiasm and executive ability, and he invariably left it in better 
condition than he found it. As a teacher, official and man he was a true friend 
of the deaf and they admired and loved him. 


EDITH WINCHESTER 


Miss Edith Winchester, a teacher in Cresheim Hall, Pennsylvania Institute 
for the Deaf, Mount Airy, died April 10, 1926, at the Chestnut Hill Hospital, 
Philadelphia, after two weeks’ illness with pneumonia. 

Her home was in Everett, Wash. She came to the Mount Airy school in 1922, 
and was a faithful and conscientious teacher, and had greatly endeared herself 
to pupils and fellow teachers. 
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